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PREF A C E 


4 1. the Author of theſe united tracts had 
I been any friend to PreFacEs, he wou'd 

© probably have made his entrance after that 
3 manner, in one or other of the Five T rea- 
” riſes formerly publiſh'd apart. But as to 
ls: all prefatory or dedicatory diſcourſe, he 
bas told us his mind ſufficiently, in that 
F treatiſe which he calls So.1Loquy. Being 
& fatisfy*d, however, that there are many per- 
ſens who efteem theſe introductory pieces 
F as very eſſential in the conſtitution of a 
work; he has thought fit, in behalf of his 
© honeſt Printer, fe ſubſtitute theſe lines un- 
5 der the title of a PREFACE ; and to declare, 
) „That ( according to his beſt judgment and 
authority) theſe preſents ought to paſs, 
and be receiv'd, conſtru'd, and taken, 
as fatisfafory in full, for all prelimi- 
„ nary compoſition, dedication, direct or 
indireci application far favour to the 


PREEF ACE 


« publick, or to any private patron, c- # 


« party whatſoever : nothing to the contra. 


% Truth, or Reaſon.” Witneſs his hand, | 
this fifth day of December 1710. | 


« ry appearing to him, from the ſide of ; 
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Mr Lozp, Sept. 1707. 


O W, you are return'd to.. . . and be- ged. 1. 
fore the ſeaſon comes which muſt engage yaw 
you in the weightier matters of ſtate ; if 
you care to he entertain'd a-while with a 
* fort of idle thoughts, ſuch as pretend only to amuſe- 
; ment, and have no relation to buſineſs or affairs, you 
may caſt your eye ſlightly on what you have before 
" you; and if there be any thing inviting, you may 
+ rad it over at your leiſure, 
iT has been an eltabliſh'd cuſtom for Pace: at 
the entrance of their work, to addreſs themſelves to | 
ſome Muſe: and this practice of the antients has [ 
gain'd ſo much repute, that even in our days we 
find it almoſt conſtantly imitated. I cannot but fan- 
cy however, that this imitation, which paſſes fo cur- 
rently with other judgments, mult at ſome time or 
other have ſtuck a little with your Lordſhip ; who is 
us'd to examine things by a better ſtandard than 
that of faſhion or the common taſte, You mult 
certainly have obſerv'd our Poets under a remarkable 
| conſtraint, when oblig'd to aſſume this character: 
and you have wonder'd, perhaps, why that air of 
| Enthuftaſn:, which fits fo gracefully with an antient, 
ihou'd be ſo ſpiritleſs and aukard in a modern, But 
as to this doubt, your Lordſhip wou'd have ſoon re- 
ſolv'd your-ſelf : and it cou'd only ſerve to bring 
4-crols you 4 reflection you have often made, on ma- « if 
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Seq, 1. ny occaſions beſides 3 That Truth is the moſt porwey. . 
l. ful thing in the world, ſince even fiction * it-ſelf muß 
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be govern'd by it, and can only pleaſe by its reſenn 
blance. The appearance of reality is neceflary 19 © 
make any paſſion agrecably repreſented: and to x 
able to move others, we mult firſt be mov'd our. 
ſelves, or at leaſt ſeem to be ſo, upon ſome probabl: 
grounds, Now what poſſibility is there that a mo 
dern, who is known never to have wonſhp'd AroLLo, -; 
or own'd any ſuch Deity as the Muſes, ſhould per. 
ſuade us to enter into his pretended devotion, ard 
move us by his feign'd zeal in a religion out of date! 
But as for the antients, tis known they deriv'd bob 
their religion and polity from the Muſes art, Ho 
natural therefore muſt it have appear'd in any, but 
eſpecially a Poet of thoſe times, to addreſs himſel 
in raptures of devotion to thoſe acknowleg'd patro- | 
neſſes of wit and ſcience! Here the Poet might 
with probability feign an extaſy, tho he really fel 
none: and ſuppoſing it to have been mere affeRati- 
on, it wou'd look however like ſomething natural, 
and cou'd not fail of pleaſing, &* | 
Bur perhaps, my Lord, there was a further my. 
ſtery in the caſe. Men, your Lordſhip knows, are 
wonderfully happy in a faculty of decciving them. 
ſelves, whenever they ſet heartily about it: and: 
very ſmall foundation of any paſſion will ſerve us, 
-( 
x 


4+ _ 8 2 9 


not only to act it well, but even to work our-felcs | 
into it beyond our own reach. Thus, by a lite 
affectation in love-matters, and with the help of h 
romance or novel, a boy of fifteen, or a grave man 
of fifty, may be ſure to grow a very natural cox- 
comb, and feel the belle paſſion in good earneſt. 4 
man of tolerable good-nature, who happens to be: 
little piqu'd, may, by improving his reſentment, be- 
come a very fury for revenge. Even a good Ch. 
ſtian, who wou'd needs be over-good, and thinks 
can never believe enougb, may, by a ſmall incliu:.- 


Infra, p. 96, &. and VOL. III. P. 177, &c, 
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Wer, tion well improv'd, extend his faith ſo largely, as Se. 1. 
mul to comprehend in it not only all {criptural and tra- WC 


fem. 7 ditional miracles, but a ſolid ſyſtem of old-wives 
ry ty. ſtorys. Were it needful, I cou'd put your Lordſhip 
to by. in mind of an eminent, learned, and truly Chriſtian, 
| Our. Prelate you once knew, who cou'd have given you a 
bab: full account of his belief in Fairys, And this, me- 
mo thinks, may ſerve to make appear, how far an anti- 
110 ent Poet's faith might poſſibly have been rais'd, to- 
| per. gether with his imagination. 

\ ard Bur we Chriſtians, who have ſuch ample faith 
date! © our-ſelves, will allow nothing to poor heathens. 
| boty They mult be infidels in every ſenſe. We will not 


Hoy allow 'em to believe ſo much as their own religion; 


„ but which we cry is too abſurd to have been credited by 
imlel any beſides the mere vulgar. But if a reverend Chri- 
patro· ſtian Prelate may be ſo great a volunteer in faith, 
mig as beyond the ordinary preſcription of the catholick 
ly ch church, to believe in Fairys; why may not a hea- 
ati. then Poet, in the ordinary way of his religion, be 
ura. allow'd to believe in Muſes ? For theſe, your Lord- 

ſmip knows, were ſo many divine perſons in the hea- 
r my. then creed, and were eſſential in their ſyſtem of the- 
3, are ology. The Goddeſſes had their temples and wor- 
chem. ſhip, the ſame as the other deitys : and to diſbelieve 
ay the Holy Nine, or their ApOLLo, was the ſame as 
ve us, to deny Je vx himſelf; and mult have been eſteem'd 
{ol;cs equally profane and atheiſtical by the generality of 


lie ober men. Now what a mighty advantage mult it 
ws of a have been to an antient Poet to be thus orthodox, 


and by the help of his education, and a good-will 
into the bargain, to work himſelf up to the belief of 


C man 


* a divine preſence and heavenly inſpiration? It was 
o be: never ſurely the buſineſs of Poets in thoſe days to call 
. be- evelation in queſtion, when it evidently made ſo well 
| Chi! for their art. On the contrary, they cou'd not fail to 
1k; 1 Animate their faith as much as poſhble ; when by a 
\cli... ingle act of it, well inforc'd, they could raiſe chem- 


1 clves into ſuch angelical company. 
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Set. 1, How much the imagination of ſuch a preſence 
WY mult exalt a genius, we may obſerve merely from 
the influence which an ordinary preſence has over 
men. Our modern wits are more or leſs rais'd by 
the opinion they have of their company, and the 
idea they form to themſelves of the perſons to whom 
they make their addreſſes. A common actor of the 
ſtage will inform us how much a full audience of 
the better ſort exalts him above the common pitch, 
And you, my Lord, who are the nobleſt actor, and 
of the nobleſt part aſſign'd to any mortal on this 


earthly ſtage, when you are acting for liberty and 


mankind; does not the publick preſence, that of 
your friends, and the well-wiſhers to your cauſe, add 
ſomething to your thought and genius? Or is that 
ſublime of reaſon, and that power of eloquence, 
which you diſcover in publick, no more than what 
you are equally maſter of, in private; and can com- 
mand at any time, alone, or with indifferent com- 
pany, or in any eaſy or cool hour? This indeed 
were more Godlike; but ordinary humanity, I think, 
reaches not ſo high. 

Fox my own part, my Lord, I have really ſo 
much need of ſome conſiderable preſence or compa- 
ny to raiſe my thoughts on any occaſion, that when 
alone, I muſt endeavour by ſtrength of fancy to ſup- 
ply this want; and in default of a Mu/e, muſt inquire 
out ſome great man of a more than ordinary genius, 
whoſe imagin'd preſence may inſpire me with more 
than what I feel at ordinary hours. And thus, my 
Lord, have I choſen to addreſs my-ſelf to your Lord- 
ſhip; tho without ſubſcribing my name : allowing 
you, as a ſtranger, the full liberty of reading no 
more than what you may have a fancy for; but re- 
ſerving to my-ſelf the privilege of imagining you read 
all, with particular notice, as a friend, and one 
whom I may juſtifiably treat with the intimacy and 
frecdom which follows. 
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Concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


ence J 
from S ECT. II. ( 
over | 
d by F the knowing well how to expoſe any infirmity sect. 2. 
the or vice were a ſufficient ſecurity for the virtue | 
hom which is contrary, how excellent an age might we 1 
f the be preſum'd to live in! Never was there in our na- 
e of tion a time known, when folly and extravagance of | 
itch, every kind were more ſharply inſpected, or more wittily 
and ridicul'd. And one might hope at leaſt from this 31 
this good ſymptom, that our age was in no declining 
and tate; ſince whatever our diſtempers are, we ſtand 
at of ſo well affected to our remedys. To bear the being | 
, add told of faults, is in private perſons the beſt token | 
that of amendment. Tis ſeldom that a publick is thus | 
ence, diſpos d. For where jealouſy of ſtate, or the ill 
what lives of the great people, or any other cauſe is pow- 
com- ertul enough to reſtrain the freedom of cenſure in any | 
com- Part, it in effect deſtroys the benefit of it in the 
adeed whole. There can be no impartial and free cenſure 
hink, of manners where any peculiar cuſtom or national | 
opinion is ſet apart, and not only exempted from. 
lly fo eriticiſm, but even ffatter'd with the higheſt art. Tis 
»IMPa- only in a free nation, ſuch as ours, that impoſture 
when has no privilege ; and that neither the credit of a 
o ſup- court, the power of a nobility, nor the awefulneſs 
1quire of a church can give her protection, or hinder her 
enius, from being arraign'd in every ſhape and appearance. 
more 'Tis true, this liberty may ſeem to run too far. We 
s, my may perhaps be {aid to make ill uſe of it. So 
Lord- every one will ſay, when he himſelf is touch'd, and 
owing his opinion freely examin'd. But who ſhall be judg 
ng no of what may be freely examin'd, and what may not? 
ut re. Mere liberty may be us'd; and avere it may not? 
u read What remedy ſhall we preſcribe to this in general ? 
d one] Can there be a better than from that liberty it-ſelf 
cy and which is complain'd of? If men are vicious, petu- 


lant or abuſive; the magiſtrate may correct them: 

but if they reaſon ill, 'tis reaſon ſtill muſt teach em 

Juſtneſs of thought and ſtile, re- 
B 2 


to do better, 


J 


. 
. 
: 
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Sect. 2. finement in manners, good breeding, and politenefs 


of every kind, can come only from the trial and 


experience of what is beſt, Let but the ſearch go 
freely on, and the right meaſure of every thing will 
ſoon be found. Whatever humour has got the (tart, 
if it be unnatural, it cannot hold; and the Ridicule, 
if ill plac'd at firſt, will certainly fall. at laſt. where 
it deſerves, 

I HAVE often wonder'd to ſee men of ſenſe fo 
mightily alarm'd: at the approach of any thing like 
Ridicule on certain ſubjects; as if they miſtruſted 
their own judgment. For what ridicule can lie againſt 
reaſon? Or how can any one of the leaſt juſtneſs 
of thought endure a ridicule wrong plac'd ? No- 
thing is more ridiculons than this it-ſelf. The vul- 
car, indeed, may ſwallow any ſordid jeſt, any mere 
drollery or buffoonery; but it muſt be a finer and 
truer wit which takes with the men of ſenſe and 
breeding. How comes it to paſs then, that we ap- 
pear ſuch cowards in reaſoning, and are fo afraid to 
ſtand the 7 of ridicule ? O! fay we, the ſub- 


jects are too grave, Perhaps ſo: but let us ſee firit 


whether they are really grave or no: for in the man- 
ner we may conceive em, they may peradventure be 
very grave and weighty in our imagination; but very 
ridiculous and impertinent in their own nature. Gras 
wity is of the very efſence of impoſture. It does not 
_ make us miſtake other things, but is apt per- 
pctually almoſt to miſtake it-ſelf, For even in com- 
mon behaviour, how hard is it for the grave cha- 
racter to keep long out of the limits of the formal 
one? We can never be too grave, if we can be aſ- 
fur'd we are really what we ſuppoſe. And we can ne- 
ver too much honour or revere any thing for grave; 
if we are aſſur'd the thing is grave, as we apprehend 
it, The main point is to know always true gravi- 
ty from the falſe: and this can only be, by carry- 
wg the rule conſtantly with us, and freely applying 
it not only to the things about us, but to our-ſelves. 
For if unhapoily we loſe the meaſure in our - ſelxes, 


"JF , 
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we ſhall ſoon loſe it in every thing beſides. Now Sect. 2. 
ese what rule or meaſure is there in the world, except Cw 


nd jn the conſidering of the real temper of things, to 
go | find which are truly ſerious, and which ridiculous ? 
viit And how can this be done, unleſs by“ applying he 
rt, Ridicule, to ſee whether it will bear? But if we 
le, fear to apply this rule in any thing, what ſecurity 
ere can we have againſt the impoſture of formality in 401 

things? We have allow'd our-felves to be Forma- 

ſo. liſis in one point; and the fame formality may rule 
ike us as it pleaſes in all other. 
ted 'T1s not in every diſpolition that we are capa- 
nſt citated to judg of things. We mult before-hand judg 
eſs of our own temper, and accordingly of other things 
Jo- which fall under our judgment. But we mult never 
ul- more pretend to judg of things, or of our own tem- 
cre per in judging them, when we have given up our 
nd preliminary right of judgment, and under a preſump- 
nd tion of gravity, have allowed our-ſelves to be moſt 
ap- ridiculous, and to admire profoundly the moſt ridi- 
to culous things in nature, at leaſt for ought we know. 
ab- For having reſolv'd never to try, we can never be 
ri} ſure. 
an- 

be T Ridiculum acri 
Ty Fortius & melius magnas plerumque ſecat ret. 
. 
at This, my Lord, I may ſafely aver, is ſo true in it- 
er- felf, and fo well known for truth by the cunning 
m- Formaliſts of the age, that they can better bear 
Ja- to have their impoſtures rail'd at, with all the bitter- 
nal neſs and vehemence imaginable, than to have them 
aſ- touch'd ever ſo gently in this other way, They 
le- know very well, that as modes and faſhions, fo 
e; opinions, tho ever ſo ridiculous, are kept up by fo- 
nd lemnity: and that thoſe formal notions which grew 


vi- up probably in an ill mood, and have been concerv'd 
y- ia ſober ſadneſs, are never to be remov'd but in a 
ng | 

bs, * Fufra, p. 42, Fr. 4 Hor. Sat. ro, 

es, 3 
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Sect. 2. ſober kind of chearfulneſs, and by a more eaſy and 


A pleaſant way of thought, There is a melancholy 


vhich accompanies all Enthuſiaſm. Be it /ove or 
religion (for there are enthuſiaſms in both) nothing 
can put a ſtop to the growing miſchief of either, ll 
the melancholy be remov'd, and the mind at libert 
to hear Hat can be ſaid againſt the ridiculouſneſs of 
an extreme in either way. 

IT was heretofore the wiſdom of ſome wiſe nati- 
ons, to let people be fools as much as they pleas'd, 
and never to puniſh ſeriouſly what deferv'd only to 
be laugh'd at, and was, after all, beſt cur'd by that 
innocent remedy, There are certain humours in 
mankind, which of neceſſity muſt have vent. The 
human mind and body are both of em naturally ſub- 
ject to commotions: and as there are ſtrange fer- 
ments in the blood, which in many bodys occaſion 
an extraordinary diſcharge ; ſo in reaſon too, there 
are heterogeneous particles which mult be thrown off 
by fermentation. Shou'd phyſicians endeavour ab- 
ſolutely to allay thoſe ferments of the body, and 
Krike in the humours which diſcover themſelves in 
ſuch eruptions, they might, inſtead of making 2 
cure, bid fair perhaps to raiſe a plague, and turn a 
ſpring-ague or an autumn: ſurfeit into an epidemi- 
cab malignant fever. They are certainly as ill phyſi- 
cians in the body-politick, who wou'd needs be tam- 
pering with theſe mental eruptions; and under the 
ſpecious petence of healing this-itch of ſuperſtition, | 
and ſaving: ſouls from the contagion of Enthuſiaſm, | 
mould ſet all nature in an uproar, and turn a few! 
innocent carbuncles into an inflammation and mortal 
gangrene. 

x read “ in hiſtory that Pax, when he accom- | 
pany'd Bacchus in an expedition to the Indies, 
found means to-{trike a terrour thro a hoſt of enemys, 
by the help of a {mall company, whoſe clamours he 


* Polyacni Strateg. lil. I, c. 2. 
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and caverns of a woody vale. The hoarſe bellowing Cw !! 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


'S. 


manag'd to good advantage among the echoing rocks Sect. 2. [ 


of the caves, join'd to the hideous aſpect of ſuch dark 
and deſart places, rais'd ſuch a horror in the enemy, 
that in this ftate their imagination help'd em to hear 
voices, and doubtleſs to fee forms too, which were 
more than human: whilſt the uncertainty of what 
they fear'd made their fear yet greater, and ſpread 
it faſter by implicit looks than any narration cou'd 
convey it. And this was what in after-times men 
call'd a panick, The ſtory indeed gives a good hint 
of the nature of this paſhon, which can hardly be 
without ſome mixture of Enthuſiaſm, and horrors of 
a ſuperſtitious kind, 

ONE may with good reaſon call every paſſion pa- 
nick, which is rais'd in a-*, multitude, and convey'd 
dy aſpe&, or as it were by contact or ſympathy, 
Thus popular fury may be eall'd panic, when the 
rage of the people, as we have ſometimes known, 
has put them beyond themſelves ; eſpecially where 
* religion has had to do. And in this ſtate their 
very looks are infectious. The fury flies from face 
to face: and the diſeaſe is no ſooner ſeen than caught. 
They who in a better ſituation of mind have beheld 
a multitude under the power of this paſhon, have 
own'd that they faw in the countenances of men 
fomething more ghaſtly and terrible than at other 
times is expreſs'd on the meſt paſhonate occaſions, 
Such force has f ſociety in ill, as well as in good 
paſſions: and ſo much ſtronger any affection is for 
being /ocial and communicative, 

THus, my Lord, there are many panicks in man- 
kind, befides merely that of fear. And thus is re- 
ligion alſo panict; when Enthuſiaſm of any kind gets 
up; as oft, on melancholy occaſions, it will do. For 


vapours naturally ariſe ; and in bad times eſpecially; 


* Fa, p. 31. and Vo. III. p. 48. in the notes. 
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Sect. 2. when the ſpirits of men are low, as either in publick 
| GWyealamitys, or during the unwholeſomneſs of air or 


diet, or when convulſions happen in nature, ſtorms, 
earthquakes, or other amazing prodigys, at this 
ſeaſon the parick mult needs run high, and the ma- 
giſtrate of neceſſity give way to it. For to apply a 
ſerious remedy, and bring the ſword, or /a/ces, as 
a cure, muſt make the caſe more melancholy, and 
increaſe the very caufe of the diſtemper. To forbid 
mens natural fears, and to endeavour the ovyer- 
powering them by other fears, muſt needs be a moſt 
unnatural method. The magiſtrate, if he be any 
artiſt, ſhon'd have a gentler hand ; and inſtead of 
cauſticks, inciſions, and amputations, ſhou'd be uſing 
the ſofteſt balms; and with a kind ſympathy enter- 
ing into the concern of the people, and taking, as it 
were, their paſſion upon him, ſhou'd, when he has 
ſooth'd and ſatisfy'd it, endeavour, by chearful ways, 
to divert and heal it, 

TH1s was antient policy: and hence (as a notable 
author of our nation expreſſes it) *tis neceſſary a 
people ſhould have a * pub/ick leading in religion. 
For to deny the magiſtrate a worſhip, or take away 
a national church, is as mere Enthuſiaſm as the no- 
tion which ſets up perſecution. For why ſhou'd 
there not be publick walks, as well as private gar- 
dens? Why not publick librarys, as well as private 
education and home-tutors ? But to preſcribe bounds 
to fancy and ſpeculation, to regulate mens apprehen- 
ſions and religious beliefs or fears, to ſuppreſs by 
violence the natural paſhon of Enthuſiaſm, or to en- 
deavour to aſcertain it, or reduce it to one ſpecies, 
or bring it under any one modification, is in truth 
no better ſenſe, nor deſerves a better character, than 
what the + comedian declares of the like project in 
the affair of love 
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Nor only the viſionarys and enthuſiaſts of all Sect. 2. 
kinds were tolerated, your Lordſhip knows, by the 


antients; but on the other fide, philoſophy had as 
free a courſe, and was permitted as a ballance againſt 
ſuperſtition, And whilſt ſome feats, ſuch as the 


Pythagorean and latter Platonick, join'd in with the 


ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm of the times; the Epicu- 
xean, the Academick, and others, were allow'd to 
uſe all the force of wit and raillery againſt it, And 
thus matters were happily balanc'd ; reaſon had fair 
play; learning and ſcience flouriſh'd. Wonderful. 
was the harmony and temper which aroſe from all 
theſe contrarietys. Thus ſuperſtition and enthuſi- 


-aſm were mildly treated; and being let alone, they 


never rag'd to that degree as to occaſion blood-ſhed, 
wars, perſecutions and devaſtations in the world. 
But a new ſort of policy, which extends it- ſelf to 
another world, and conſiders the future lives and 
happineſs of men rather than the preſent, has made 
us leap the bounds of natural humanity ;- and out of 
a ſupernatural charity, has taught us the way of 
plaguing one another moſt devoutly. It has rais'd. 
an * antipathy which no temporal intereſt cou'd 


ever do; and entail'd upon us a mutual hatred to all 


eternity. And now uni/ormity in opinion (a hopeful 
project!) is look d on as the only expedient againſt 
this evil, The /avirg of fouls is now the heroick 
paſhon of exalted ſpirits ; and is become in a man- 
ner the chief care of the magiltrate, and the very end 


of government. it-ſelf, 


Ir magiſtracy ſhou'd vouchſafe to. interpoſe thus. 
much 1n other ſciences, I am afraid we ſhou'd have 
as bad logick, as bad mathemaricks, and in every 
kind as bad philoſophy, as we often have divinity, 
in countrys where a preciſe orthodoxy is ſettled by 
law, Tis a hard matter for a government to ſettle 


wit, If it does but keep us ſober and honeſt, tis 


* VoL, III. . 43, 44. & c. $7, 58. Kc 
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Sect. 2. likely we ſhall have as much ability in our ſpiritua| 
as in our temporal affairs; and if we can but be 


| 
| 


truſted, we ſhall have wit enough to ſave our-ſelves, 
when no prejudice lies in the way, But if honeſty 
and wit be inſufficient for this /aving work, tis in 
vain for the magiſtrate to meddle with it : fince if 
he be ever fo virtuous or wiſe, he may be as ſoon 
miſtaken as another man. I am fure the only way 
to ſave mens ſenſe, or preſerve wit at all in the 
world, is to give liberty to wit. Now wit can ne- 
ver have its liberty, where the freedom of railter 
is taken away: for againſt ſerious extravagances and 
ſpenetick humours there is no other remedy than 
this. 

WZ have indeed full power over all other modi- 
fications of ſpleen, We may treat other enthuſtaims 
as we pleaſe, We may ridicule love, or gallantry, 
or knight-errantry to the utmoſt; and we find, tha: 
in thelc latter days of wit, the humour of this kind, 
which was once ſo prevalent, is pretty well declin'd, 
The Cruſades, the reſcuing the Holy Lands, and 
ſuch devout gallantrys are in leſs requeſt than for- 
merly : but if ſomething of this militant religion, 
ſomething of this ſoul-reſcuing ſpirit, and faint-erran- 


try prevails (till, we need not wonder, when we 


conſider in how ſolemn a manner we treat this diſtem- 
per, and how prepoſterouſly we go about to cure En- 
thuſiaſm. 

I can hardly forbear fancying, that if we had a 
fort of inquiſition, or formal court of judicature, 
with grave officers and judges, erected to reſtrain po- 
etical licence, and in general to ſuppreſs that fancy 
and humour of verſiſication; but in particular that 
molt extravagant paſſion of love, as it is ſet out by 
Poets, in its heatheniſh dreſs of Venus's and Cu- 
y1D's: if the Pocts, as ringleaders and teachers of 
this hereſy, were, under grievous penaltys, forbid 
to enchant the people by their vein of rhynung ; 


and if the people, on the other ſide, were, undct | 


proportionable penaltys, forbid to hearken to any! 
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ach charm, or lend their attention to any love-tale, Sec. 3. 


ſo much as in a play, a novel, or a ballad; 
might perhaps ſee a new Arcadia ariſing out of this 
heavy perſecution : old people and young wou'd 
be ſciz'd with a verſifying ſpirit: we ſhou'd have 
field-conventicles of lovers and poets : foreſts wou'd 
be fill'd with romantick ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes; 
and rocks reſound with echoes of hymns and praiſes 
offer'd tothe powers of love. We might indeed have 
a fair chance, by this management, to bring back 
the whole train of heathen Gods; and ſet our cold 
northern iſland burning with as many altars to Ve - 
aus and APOLLO, as were formerly in Cyprus, 
Delos, or any of thoſe warmer Grecian climates, | 


SEC TI. II. 


UT, my Lord, you may perhaps wonder, that 


having been drawn into ſuch a ſerious ſubject as 
ceſigion, 1 I ſhou'd forget my- ſelf ſo far as to give way 
to raillery and humour. I mult own, my Lord, 'tis 
not merely thro chance that this has happen'd. To 
ſay truth, I hardly care ſo much as to think on this 
lubject, much leſs to write on it, without endeavour- 
ing to put my-ſelf in as good humour as is poſſible. 
People indeed, who can endure no middle temper, 
but are all air and humour, know little of the doubts 
and ſcruples of religion, and are ſafe from any im- 
mediate influence of devout Melancholy or Enthujr- 
aſm : which requires more deliberation and thought- 
ful practice to fix it-ſelf in a temper, and grow habi- 
tual. But be the habit what it will; to be deliver'd 
of it at ſo ſad a colt as inconſiderateneſs, or mad- 
neſs, is what I wou'd never wiſh to be my lot. I 
had rather ſtand all adventures with religion, than 
: endeavour to get rid of the thoughts of it by diver- 

' fron, All I contend for, is to think of it ir a right 
| bumour ; and that this goes more than half-way to- 
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. 3. wards thinking rightly of it, is what I ſhall ende. 


our to demonltrate. 


GOOD HumovR is not only the beſt ſecurity x.| 
gainſt Exthuſiaſim, but the beſt foundation of pie, 
and true religion : for if right thoughts and worthy 
apprehenfions of the ſupreme Being, are fundamen. 
tal to all true worſhip and adoration ; 'tis more than 
probable that we ſhall never miſcarry in this reſpect, 
except thro ill humour only. Nothing beſide ill 
humour, either natural or forc'd, can bring a man; 
to think ſeriouſly that the world is govern'd by any 
deviliſn or malicious power, I very much queſtion! 


Whether any thing, beſides ill humour, can be the 


cauſe of Atheiſm. For there are ſo many arguments 
to perſuade a man in humour, that, in the main, all 
things are kindly and well diſpos'd, that one wou'd 
think it impoſſible for him to be ſo far out of conceit 
with affairs, as to imagine they all ran at adventures; 
and that the world, as venerable and wiſe a face as 
it carry'd, had neither ſenſe nor meaning in it. This 


however I am perſuaded of, that nothing beſide ill 


humour can give us dreadful or ill thoughts of a ſu- 
preme manager. Nothing can perſuade us of ſullen- 
neſs or ſourneſs in ſuch a Being, beſide the actual 
fore-fecling of ſomewhat of this kind within our- 
{elves: and if we are afraid of bringing good hu- 
mour into religion, or thinking with freedom and 
pleaſantneſs on ſuch a ſubject as Gop ; 'tis becauſe 


we conceive the ſubject ſo like our-ſelves, and can 


hardly have a notion of e and greatneſs, with- 
out /tatelineſs and moroſeneſs accompanying it. 
TH1s, however, is the juſt reverſe of that cha- 
racer, which we own to be molt divinely good, when | 
we ſee it, as we ſometimes do, in men of higheſt 
power among us. If they paſs for truly good, we 
dare treat them freely, and are ſure they will not be 
diſpleas'd with this liberty. They are doubly gain- 
ers by this goodneſs of theirs, For the more they 
are ſcarch'd into, and familiarly examin'd, the more 
their worth appears; and the diſcoyerer, charm'd 
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much abated; 
| eltcem'd the greateſt enemy of the Chriſtian {c&, 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


with this facceſs, eſteems and loves more than ever, Set. 3. 
when he has prov'd this additional bounty in his ſu CA | 


perior, and reflects on that candour and generoſity 
he has -experienc'd, Your Lordſhip knows more 
perhaps of this myſtery than any-one. How elle 
mou'd you have been ſo belov'd in pow'r, and out 


of power ſo adher'd to, and (till more belov'd? 


THANK Heaven! there are even in our own age 
ſome ſuch examples. In former ages there have 
been many ſuch, We have knoun mighty Princes, 


and even Emperors of the world, who cou'd bear 


unconcernedly not only the free cenſure of their acti- 
ons, but the moſt ſpiteful reproaches and calumnys, 
even to their faces. Some perhaps may wiſh there 
had never been ſuch examples found in Heather: : 


but more eſpecially, that the occaſion had never been 


giren by Chriſtzans, Tis more the misfortune indeed 
of mankind in general, than of Chriſtians in particu- 
lar, that ſome of the earlier cam Emperors were 
ſuch monſters of tyranny, and began perſecution, 
not on religious men merely, but on all who were 
ſuſpected of worth or virtue, What cou'd have been 
« higher honour or advantage to Chriſtianity, than 
to be perſecuted by a NERO? But better Princes, 
who came after, were perſuaded to remit theſe ſevere 
courſes, Tis true, the magiſtrate might poſſibly 
have been ſurprized with the newneſs of a notion, 
which he might pretend, perhaps, did not only de- 
ſtroy the ſacredneſs of his power, but treated him 
and all men as profane, impious, and damn'd, who 
enter d not into certain particular modes of worſhip ; 
of which there had been formerly ſo many thouſand 
inſtituted, all of em compatible and ſociable till that 
time. However, ſuch was the wiſdom of ſome ſuc- 
ceeding miniſtrys, that the edge of perſecution was 
and even that * Prince, who was 
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Seck. 3. and who himſelf had been educated in it, was a great 
. reltrainer of perſecution, and wou'd allow of nothing 


further than a reſumption of church-lands and pu- 

lic {chools, without any attempt on the goods or 
perſons even of thoſe who branded the ſtate-religi- 
on, and made a merit of affronting the public wor- 
ſhip. 5 

Tis well we have the authority of a ſacred au- 
thor in our religion, to aſſure us, that the ſpirit of 
* [ove and humanity is above that of martyrs. O- 
therwiſe, one might be a little ſcandaliz'd, perhaps, 
at the hiſtory of many of our primitive confeſſors 
and martyrs, even according to our own accounts, 
There is hardly now in the world ſo good a Chriſtian 
(if this be indeed the mark of a good one) who, if 
he happen'd to live at Canſtantiuople, or elſewhere 
under the protection of the Turi, wou'd think it fit- 
ting or decent to give any diſturbance to their Moſque- 
worſhip. And as good Proteltants, my Lord, as 
you and I are, we ſhou'd conſider him as little better 
than a rank Enthuſiaſt, who, out of hatred to the 
Romiſh idolatry, ſhou'd, in time of high maſs 
(where maſs perhaps was by law eſtabliſh'd) inter- 
rupt the Prieſt with clamours, or fall foul on his 
images and relicks. 

THERE are ſome, it ſeems, of our good brethren, 
the French Proteſtants, lately come among us, who 
are mightily taken with this primitive way, They 
have ſet a-foot the ſpirit of martyrdom to a wonder 
in their own country ; and they long to be trying it 
here, if we will give 'em leave, and afford 'em the 
occaſion : that is to ſay, if we will only do 'em the 
favour to hang or impriſon em; if we wall onzy be 
ſo obliging as to break their bones for 'em, after thei 
country-faſhion, blow up their zeal, and ſtir a-frelb 
the coals of perſecution. But no ſuch grace can 


they hitherto obtain of us. So hard-hearted we 4c, 


* x Cor. ch. xiii, ver. 3+ 
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that notwithſtanding their own mob are willing to Scct. 3. 


beſtow kind blows upon 'em, and fairly {tone 'em LS ! 


now and then in the open (treet ; tho the prieſts of 
their own nation wou'd gladly give 'em their delir'd 
diſcipline, and are earneſt to light their probationary 
fires for em; we Engliſh men, who are maſters in 
our own country, will not ſuffer the Enthuſiaſts to 
be thus us'd, Nor can we be ſuppos'd to act thus in 
envy to their Phenix- ſect, which it ſeems has riſen 
out of the flames, and wou'd willingly grow to be a 
new church by the ſame manner of propagation as 
the old-one, whole ſced was truly ſaid to be fro 
the blood of the martyrs. 

BuT how barbarous (till, and more than heatheniſh- 
ly cruel, are we tolerating Eugliſh men! For, not 
contented to deny cheſe propheſying Enthuſiaſts the 
honour of a periccution, we have deliver'd 'em over 
to the cruelleſt contempt in the world. I am told, 
for certain, that they arc at this“ very time the ſub- 
je&t of a choice droll or puppet-ſhow at Bart'/ezuy- 
fair. There, doubtleſs, their ſtrange voices and in- 
yoluntary agitations are admirably well acted, by the 
motion of wires, and inſpiration of pipes. For the 
bodys of the prophets, in their ſtate of prophecy, 
being not in their own power, but (as they ſay then» 
ſelves) mere paſſive organs, actuated by an cxteriour 
force, have nothing natural, or reſembling real lite, 
in any of their ſounds or motions : ſo that how auk- 
ardly ſoever a puppet-ſhow may imitate other acti- 
ons, it mult needs repreſent this paſſion to the life, 
And whilſt Part'lemy-fair is in poſſeſſion of this 
privilege, I dare ſtand ſecurity to our national church, 
that no ſect of Enthuſiaſts, no new venders of pro- 
phecy or miracles, ſhall ever get the ſtart, or put 
her to the trouble of trying her ſtrength with em, 
in any caſe. 

C 2 
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Hayey it was for us, that when Popery had got 


pvoſleſtion, Suit held was us' d in a more tragical way. 


Many of our firſt reformers, tis fear'd, were little 
better than Enthuſiaſts: and God knows whether a 
warmth of this kind did not conſiderably help us in 
trowing off that ſpiritual tyranny, So that had 
not the Prieſts, as is ufual, prefer d the love of blood 
o all other paſſions, they might in a merrier way, 
pethaps, have evaded the greateſt force of our re- 
tormigg ſpirit. I never heard that the antient hea- 
thans were ſo well advis'd in their ill purpoſe of fup- 
preſſing the Chriſtian religion in its firſt riſe, as to 
make ute, at any time, of this Bart'/emy-fair method. 
Eur this Jam perſuaded of, that had the truth of 
the goſpel becn any way furmountable, they wou'd 
have bid much fairer for the filencing it, if they had 
choſen to bring our primitive founders upon the ſtage 
n a pleaſanter way than that of bear-ſkins and pitch- 
barrel, 

Tax Ferws were naturally a very + cloudy. peo- 
ple, and wou'd endure little raillery in any thing; 
much leſs in what belong'd: to any religious doc- 
trines or opinions. Religion was look d upon with 
a ſullen eye; and hanging was the only remedy 
they could preſeribe for any thing which look'd like 
ſetting up a new revelation, The ſovereign argu- 
ment was, Crucify, Crucify. But with all their ma- 
lice and inveteracy to our Saviour, and his Apoſtles 
after him, had they but taken the fancy to act 
ſuch puppet-ſhows in his contempt, as at this hour 
the Papifts are acting in his honour ; I am apt to 
think they might poſhbly have done our religion | 
more harm, than by all their other ways of ſeve- 
rity. 


+ Our Author having been cenſur'd for this and ſome 
following paſlages concerning the Jews, the reader is re- 
fer'd to the notes and citations in VOL. III. p. 39, 40, &c. 
And, ibid. 81, 62, &c, See alſo below, peign, 192. 


concerning ENTHUSIASM. 2: 


I BELIEVE our great and learned Apoſtle found Sect. 3. 
po? ** leſs + advantage from the eaſy treatment of his Lou 


ay. Aibenian antagoniſts, than from the ſurly and curſt 
tle ſpirit of the moſt perſecuting Jewi/h citys. He 
_ made leſs improvement of the candour and civility 
in of his Roman judges, than of the zeal of the ſyna- 
Jad gogue, and vehemence of his national Prieſts. Tho 
bod * when 1 conſider this Apoltle as appearing either be- 
ay, fore the witty 4thenians, or before the Roman court 
re- of judicature, in the preſence of their great men and 
ca- ladys, and ſee how handſomly he accommodates 
up- _ himſelf to the apprehenſions and temper of thoſe po- 
to liter people: I do not ſind that he declines the way 
od. of quit or good humour ; but, without {uſpicion of 
1 of his cauſe, is willing generouſly to commit it to this 
ud proof, and try it againſt the ſharpneſs of any ridi- 
had cule which might be offer'd. 

age Bur tho the Jews were never pleas'd to try their 
tch- wit or malice this way againſt our Saviour or his 


i Apoſtles ; the irreligious part of the Heathens had 
peo- try'd it long before againſt the beſt doctrines and beſt 


ng; characters of men which had ever riſen amongſt 'em. 
doce Nor did this prove 1a the end any injury, but on the 
with contrary the higheſt advantage to thoſe very chara- 
1edy ders and doctrines, which, having ſtood the proof, | 
like were found ſo ſolid and juſt. The divine+ man who 
rgu- had ever appear'd in the heathen world, was in the ; 
ma- beight of witty times, and by the wittieſt of all | 
ſtles poets, moſt abominably ridicul'd, in a whole come- 
act dy writ and acted on purpoſe. But fo far was this 8 


from ſinking. his reputation, or ſuppreſſing his philo- 
ſophy, that they each increas'd the more for it; 
and he apparently grew to be more the envy of other | 


| Þ+ What advantage he made of his ſufferings, and how | 
pathetically his bonds and fripes were ſet to view, and of- 
ten pleaded by him, to raiſe his character, and advance 
* þ the intereſt of Chriſtianity, any one no reads his Epie ] 
3» files, and is well acquainted with his menner and ſtile, may þ 
1. 2 ealily obſerve. f 
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I Sea. 4. teachers. He was not only contented to be ridt- 
NM wyYw cul'd ; but, that he might help the poet as much as 


poſſible, he preſented himſelf openly in the theater ; 
that his real figure (which was no advantageous one) 
might be compar'd with that which the witty Poet 
had brought as his repreſentative on the ſtage, Such 
was his gæcd humour ! Nor cou'd there be in the 
world a greater teſtimony of the invincible goodneſs 
of the man, or agreater demonſtration, that there was 
no impoſture either in his character or opinions. For 
that r, e ſhon'd dare to ſuſtain the encounter of 
grate enemy, is no wonder, A ſolemn attack, 
ſhe knows, is not of ſuch danger to her. There is 
nothing ſhe abhors or dreads like pleaſantncſs and 
g:0d humour. 


S E C =— IV, 


N ſhort, my Lord, the melancholy way of treat- 

ing religion is that which, according to my ap- 
prehenſion, renders it fo tragical, and is the occaſion 
of its acting in reality ſuch diſmal tragedys in the 
world. And my notion is, that provided we treat 
religion with good manners, we can never uſe tog 
much good humour, or examine it with too much 
Treedom and familiarity, For, if it be genuine and 


Hncere, it will not only ſtand the proof, but thrive 


and pain advantage from hence: if it be ſpurious, or 
mix'd with any impoſture, it will be detected and 
expos'd. 

Tu melancholy way in which we have been 
taught religion, makes us unapt to think of it in 
good humour. Tis in adverſity chiefly, or in ill 
health, under affliction, or diſturbance of mind, or 
dilcompoſure of temper, that we have recourſe to it. 
Tho in reality we are never ſo unfit to think of it as 
at ſuch a heavy and dark hour. We can never be 
tit to contemplate any thing above us, when we arc 
in no condition to look into our-ſ{clves, and calmly 
examine the acmper of our own mind and paſſions, 
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por then it is we ſee wrath, and fury, and revenge, Sect. 4. 


and terrors in the DEITY ; 
> diſturbances and fears 4vithin, and have, by ſufferance 

and anxiety, loſt ſo much of the natural calm and 
caſineſs of our temper. 

We muſt not only be in ordinary good humour, 
but in the beſt of humours, and in the ſweeteſt, kind- 
eſt diſpoſition of our lives, to underſtand well what 
true goodneſs is, and what thoſe Attributes imply, 
which we aſcribe with ſuch applauſe and honour to 

the Derry. We ſhall then be able to ſee belt, whe- 
ther thoſe forms of juſtice, thoſe degrees of puniſh - 
ment, that temper of reſentment, and thoſe mea- 
ſures of offence and indignation, which we vulgarly 
ſuppoſe in Gow, are ſuitable to thoſe original ideas 
of Coodneſt, which the ſame divine Being, or nature 
under him, has implanted in us, and which we mult 
neceſſarily preſuppoſe, in order to give him praiſe or 
honour in any kind. This, my Lord, is the ſecuri- 
ty againſt all ſuperſtition: to remember, that there 
is nothing in Gop but what is Godlike; and that he 
is either t at all, or truly aud perfectly good. But 
when we are afraid to uſe our reaſon freely, even on 
that very queſtion, ** Whether he really be, or nt, 
we then actually preſume him bad, and flatly contra- 
dict that pretended character of goodneſs and great- 
nels ; whilſt we diſcover this miſtruſt of his temper, 
and fear his anger and reſentment, in the cafe of this 
Freedom of 1NQUIRY. 


| We have a notable inſtance of this /reedom in one 
of our ſacred authors. As patient as Jos is ſaid to 
be, it cannot be deny'd that he makes bold enough 
with Gop, and takes his providence roundly to tat. 
lis friends, indeed, plead hard with him, and uſe 
all arguments, right or wrong, to patch up objec- 
tions, and ſct the affairs, of providence upon an cquai 
foot. They make a merit of ſaying all the good 
they can of Gop, at the very ſtretch of their rea- 

© lon, and ſomctimes quite beyond it, But this, in 


when we are full of Ga 
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Sect. 4. Jon's opinion, is * flattering Gop, accepting of 
WV Gop's perſon, and even mocking him, And no won- 


der. For, what merit can there be in venermg Gon, 
or his Providence, upon frivolous and weak grounds ? 

What virtue in aſſuming an opinion contrary to the 
appearance of things, and reſolving to hear nothing 
which may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent character of 
the God of truth! that he ſhou'd be offended at us, 
for having refus d to put the lye upon our under- 
ſtandings, as much as in us lay; and be fatisfy'd 
with us for having believ'd, at a venture, and againſt 


— — 


— — 


our reaſon, what might have been the greateſt falſ- 
hood in the world, for any thing we cou'd bring ag | 


a proof or evidence to the contrary ! 


[ 


Ir is impoſſible that any beſides an ill-natur'd man | 


can wiſh againſt the being of God : for this is wiſh- 
ing againſt the publick, and even againſt one's pri- 
vate good too, if rightly underſtood. But if a man 
has not any ſuch ill-will to ſtifte his belief, he mult 
have ſurely an unhappy opinion of Gop, and believe 
him not fo good by far as he knows himſelf to be, if 
he imagines that an impartial uſe of his reaſon, in 
any matter of ſpeculation whatſoever, can make him 
run any n{k hereafter; and that a mean denial :f 
his reaſon, and'an affeation of belief in any point 
100 hard for his underſtanding, can intitle him to any 
favour in another world. This is being Jpeophants 
in religion, mere paraſites of devotion, *Tis uſing 
Gob as the crafty + beggars uſe thofe they addreis 
to, when they are ignorant of their quality, The 
novices amongſt em may innocently come out, per- 
haps, with a Good Sir! or a God Forſooth ! But 
with the old ſtagers, no matter whom they meet in a 
coach, 'tis always Good your Honour ! or Good your 
Lordſbip! or your Lady/hip! For if there ſhou'd be 
really a Lird in the caſe, we ſhou'd be undone (fay 


Chap. ili. ver. 7, 8, 9, & 10, 
T Vor. III. p. 87, 8, 9. 
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concerning ENTHUSIASH, 


they) for want of giving the title: but if the party Se. 4. 
ſhou'd be no Lord, there wou'd be no offence; it 


wou'd not be ill taken. 

} AND thus it is in religion. We are highly con- 
ecrn'd how to beg right ; and think all depends upon 
hitting the title, and making @ good guet. Tis the 
molt beggarly refuge imaginable, which is ſo migh- 
tily cry'd up, and ſtands as a great maxim with ma- 
py able men ; That they ſhou'd ſtrive to have /a7/, 
and believe to the utmoſt: becauſe if, after all, 
„ there be nothing in the matter, there will be no 
* harm in being thus deceiv'd; but if there be any 
thing, it w ill be fatal for them not to have belicy'd 
* to the full.“ But they are ſo far miſtaken, that 
Whilſt they have this thought, 'tis certain they can 
pever believe either to their ſatisfaction and happi- 
peſs in this world, or with any advantage or recom- 
mendation to another, For beſides that our reaſon, 
which knows the cheat, will never reſt thoroughly 
Tatisfied on ſuch a bottom, but turn us often a- drift, 
and toſs us in a fea of doubt and perplexity; we 


cannot but actually grow awor/e in our religion, and 


entertain a _ opinion ſtill of a ſepreme DEIT v, 
whilſt our belief is founded on ſo injurious a thought 
of him. 

To love the public, to ſtudy univerſal good, and 
to promote the intereſt of the whole world, as far 
as lies within our power, is ſurely the height of 
goodneſs, and makes that temper which we call 
divine. In this temper, my Lord, (for ſurely you 
ſhou'd know it well) 'tis natural for us ta with that 
others ſhou'd partake with us, by being convinc'd of 
the ſincerity of our example. Tis natural for us to 
wiſh our merit ſhou'd be known; particularly, if it 
be our fortune to have ſerv'd a nation as a good mi- 
niſter; or as ſome Prince, or father of a country, 
to have render'd happy a conſideęrable part of man- 
But if it happen'd, that of 
this number there ſhou'd be ſome ſo ignorantly bred, 


aud of 19 remote a province, as to have lain out of 
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Se. 5. the hearing of our name and actions; or hearing (/ 


ecm, ſhou'd be fo puzzl'd with odd and contran 


ſtorys, told up and down concerning us, that thy 
knew not what to think, whether there were real! 
in the world any ſuch perfon as our- ſelf: ſhou'd u 
not, in good truth, be ridiculous to take offence x 
this? And ſhou'd we not pals for extravagantly mo 
roſe and ill-humour'd, if inſtead of treating the mat 
ter in raillery, we ſhou'd think in earneſt of reve; 
ig our-ſelves on the offending partys, who, out 0 
their rultick 1gnorance, ill judgment, or incredulity, 
had detracted from our renown ? 

How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really deferr: 
praiſe, to be thus concern'd about it? Is the doin! 
good for G.yry's fake, ſo divine a thing? or, is: 
not diviner, to do good even where it may be thoug 
inglorious, even to the ingrateful, and to thoſe wh 
are wholly inſenſible of the good they receive: 
How comes it then, that what is ſo divine in vs 
thou'd loſe its character in the divine Being? Ant 
that according as the DEI 1s repreſented to us, | 
ſnou'd more reſemble the weak, * womaniſh, and in 
potent part of our nature, than the generous, man 
and diyine ? | 


SECT. v. | 


no hard thing to know our own weakneſſes 
firſt fight, and diſtinguiſh the features of hum 
frailty, with which we are ſo well acquainted. On 


NE wou'd think, my Lord, it were in — 


wou' d think it were eaſy to underſtand, that prove: 


cation and offence, anger, revenge, jealouly | 
point of honour or power, love of fame, glory, an 
the like, belong only to limited beings, and 4 
neceſſarily excluded a being which is perfect and un 


verſal. But if we have never ſettl'd with our-ſcli 


* Jufra, p. 223. And VoL. III. P. zes. 
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concerning EXTHUSIASM, 27 


wy notion of what is morally excellent ; or if we Seq, 5. 
Innot truſt to that reaſon which tells us, that no- Æ = 
ing belide what is ſo, can have place in the DBIYxY; 
> can neither truſt to any thing which others relate 
F him, or which he himſelf reveals to us. We 
maſt be ſatisfy'd before-hand, that he is go9d, and 
cannot deceive us. Without this there can be no real 
eligious faith, or confidence. Now, if there be re- 
ly ſomething previous to revelation, ſome antece- 
ent demonſtration of reaſon, to aſſure us that Gop 
, and withal, that he is / god as not to deceive 
as ; the ſame reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will de- 
b to us, that God is / good, as to exceed 
the very beſt of us in goodneſs, And after this man- 
r we can have no dread or ſuſpicion to render us 
Peil : for it is malice only, and not goodneſs, 
Which can make us afraid, 
2 THERE is an odd way of reaſoning, but in cer- 
in diſtempers of mind very ſovereign to thoſe who 
Ban apply it; and it is this: * There can be no 
S malice but where intereſts arc oppos'd. A uni- 
& verſal being can have no intereſt oppoſite ; and 
therefore can have no malice,” If there be à ge- 
eral Mind, it can have no particular intereſt : but 
e general good, or good of the whole, and its 
pwn private good, muſt of neceſſity be one and the 
oo It can intend nothing beſides, nor aim at 
zny thing beyond, nor be provoked to any thing con- 
rary. So that we have only to conſider, whether 
there be really ſuch a thing as a Mind which has 
relation to the whole, or not. For if unhappily 
mere be no Mind, we may comfort our- ſelves, how- 
ver, that Nature has no malice : if there be really 
# Mixp, we may reſt ſatisfy'd, that it is 7he be/t- 
vatur'd one in the world. The laſt caſe, one wou'd 
imagine, ſhou'd be the moſt comfortable; and the 


notion of a common parent leſs frightful than that of 
Egerlorn nature, and a fatherleſs world. Tho, as re- 


ſigion ſtands amongſt us, there are many good people 
"bo wou'd have leſs fear in being thus expos'd ; and 
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Se. g. Wou'd be eaſier, perhaps, in their minds, if the 
WR were aſſur'd they had only mere chance to truſt ol 


For no body trembles to think there ſhou'd be 
God; but rather, that there hu be one. Thi 
however wou'd be otherwiſe, if Deity were though 
as kindly of as humanity ; and we cou'd be perſuadel 

to believe, that if there really was a God, the high. 

t goodneſs mult of neceſſity belong to him, withou 
any of thoſe * defects of paſhon, thoſe meanneſſe 
and imperfections which we acknowlege ſuch in our. 

ſelves, which as good men we endeavour all we ca 
to be ſuperior to, and which we find we eyery Gaj 
conquer as we grow better, 

METHINKS, my Lord, it wou'd be well for us 
if before f we aſcended into the higher regions « 
divinity, we wou'd youchſafe to deſcend a little int 
our-ſelves, and beſtow ſome poor thoughts upon plai 
honeſt woralr. When we had once look'd into our. 
ſelves, and diſtinguiſh'd well the nature of our ow 
affections, we ſhou'd probably be fitter judges of . 
divineneſs of a character, and diſcern better wha 
affections were ſutable or unſutable to a perfect Be. 
ing. We might then underſtand how to /ove, and 
praiſe, when we had acquir'd ſome conſiſtent notion 
of what was /audadle or lovely. Otherwiſe we might 
chance to do Gop little honour, when we intended 
him the moſt, For 'tis hard to imagine what honour 
can ariſc to /e DE1TyY from the praiſes of creatures, 
who are unable to diſcern what is praiſe-worthy ot 
excellent in their own kind. 


* For my own part, ſays honeſt PLUT ARCH. I had 
rather men ſhou'd ſay of me, That there neither is, 
* nor ever was, ſuch a one as PLUTARCH ;” than they 
ſhou'd ſay. There was a PLUTARCH, an unſteddy, 
« changeable, eaſily provokable, and revengeful man; 
„% "Avbporos dif aig, tevutraConoc, v cpòg öpſur, wr 
** xpoauros, &c.” Plutarch de Superſtitione, See 
Vo. III. p. 88, 89. 

+ Vor. III. p. 29. and 139, 140. in the notes. 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, 29 


Ir a muſician were cry'd up to the ſkys by a cer- Sect. 6. 
if they * tain ſct of people who had no ear in muſick, he YN 


ruſt tv} wou'd ſurely be put to the bluſh ; and cou'd hardly, 
be n N with a good countenance, accept the benevolence of 

Tha his auditors, till they had acquir'd a more compe- 
hovugh! tent apprehenſion of him, and cou'd by their own 
rſuadel ſenſes find out ſomething really good in his perform- 


e high. 7 ance, Till this were brought about, there wou'd 
withou be little glory in the caſe; and the muſician, tho 
inneſſ ever ſo yain, wou'd have little reaſon to be contented, 
in ou. Tak who affect praiſe the moſt, had rather not 
We Cal! be taken notice of, than be impertinently applauded, 
ery dat I know not how it comes about, that He who is e- 
ver ſaid to do good the molt diſintereſtedly, ſhou'd 
for ut, be thought deſirous of being prais'd ſo laviſhly, and 
ions 0 be ſuppos'd to ſet ſo high a rate upon ſo cheap and 
tle inn low a thing, as ignorant commendation and forc'd 
on plan, ? afplauſe. 
to ou * "Tis not the ſame with goodneſs as with other 
ur ow qualitys, which we may underſtand very well, and 
s of th} pet not poſſeſs, We may have an excellent ear in 
r whit uu ſict, without being able to perform in any kind. 
ect Be. We may judg well of poetry, without being Poets, 
e, and} or poſſeſſing the leaſt of a poetick vein : but we can 
t notidl} have no tolerable notion of goodneſs, without being 
e might} tolerably good, So that if the praiſe of a divine Be- 
ntendedÞ ing be ſo great a part of his worſhip, we ſhou'd, me- 
honour} thinks, learn goodneſs, were it for nothing elſe than 
eatures,} that we might learn, in ſome tolerable manner, how 
rt off to praiſe. For the praiſe of goodneſs from an un- 
found hollow heart, muſt certainly make the greateſt 
dillonance in the world. 
H. I had 
either i . 
han they! | 
mſtcddy, THER reaſons, my Lord, there are, why this 
ul man; plain home-ſpun philoſophy, of looking into 
56 ur, 4. our-ſelves, — ſervice, in rectify- 
e. see ing our errors in religion. For there is a ſort of 
Wy Enthuſiaſm of ſecond hand. And when men find no 
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Sect. 6. original commotions in themſelves, no prepoſſeſſing 


A LETTER 


| | Rac panick which bewitches 'em; they are apt ſtill, by 


the teſtimony of others, to be impos'd on, and led 
credulouſly into the belief of many falſe miracles, 
And this habit may make 'em variable, and of a ve- 
ry inconſtant faith, eaſy to be carry'd away with 
every wind of doArine, and addicted to every up- 
ſtart ſect or ſuperſtition, But the knowlege of our 
paſſions in their very ſeeds, the meaſuring well the 
growth and progreſs of Enthuſiaſm, and the judging 
rightly of its natural force, and what command it 
has over our very * ſenſes, may teach us to oppoſe 
more ſucceſsfully thoſe deluſions which come arm d 
with the ſpecious pretext of moral certainty, and 
matter of fact. 

THE new propheſying ſect I made mention of a- 
bove, pretend, it ſeems, among many other mira- 
cles, to have had a molt ſignal one, acted premedi- 
tately, and with warning, before many hundreds of 
people, who actually give teſtimony to the truth | 
of it. But I wou'd only aſk, Whether there were | 
preſent, among thoſe hundreds, any one perſon, who | 
having never been of their /ef, or addicted to their 
way, will give the ſame teſtimony with them ? 1 
muſt not be contented to aſſce, Whether ſuch a one 
had been wholly free of that particular Enthuſiaſm ? 
but, Whether, before that time, he was eſteem'd of 
ſo ſound a judgment, and clear a head, as to be 
wholly free of Melancholy, and in all likelihood in- 
capable of all Enthuſiaſm beſides ? For otherwiſe, the 
panick may have been caught; the evidence of the 
ſenſes loſt, as in a dream; and the imagination fo 
inflam'd, as in a moment to haye burnt up every 
particle of judgment and reaſon, The combuſtible 
matters lie prepar'd within, and ready to take fire 
at a ſpark ; but chiefly in a + multitude ſeiz'd with 
the ſame ſpirit. No wonder if the blaze ariſcs ſo 


Vol. III. P. 30, 31. & 48, 49. 
+ Vor. III. p. 48. in the notes, 
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concerning Ex THOUSs IAS u. 31 
** of a ſudden ; when innumerable eyes glow with the Set, 6. 
410 paſſion, and heaving breaſts are labouring with in.. 
cles ſpiration : when not the aſpect only, but the very 
AVE. breath and exhalations of men are infectious, and 
with the inſpiring diſeaſe imparts it-ſelf by inſenſible tran- 
y up- ſpiration, I am not a divine good enough to re- 
F our ſolve what ſpirit that was which prov'd fo catching | 
l the among the antient Prophets, that even the profane 
dging * SAUL was taken by it, But I learn from holy 
* . {cripture, that there was the evil, as well as the 
ppoſe good ſpirit of prophecy, And | find by preſent ex- 
dard perience, as well as by all hiſtorys, ſacred and pro- 
and lane, that the operation of this ſpirit is every where 
, the ſame, as to the bodily organs, 
of a, A Gentleman who has writ lately in defence of 
67 reviv'd prophecy, and has ſince fallen himſelf into 
medi- the prophetick extaſys, tells us, „ That the antieut 
ls of % Prophets had the Spirit of GoD upon them under 
truck « extaſ, with the divers ſtrange geſtures of body d 
r ** nominating them madmen, (or enthuſiaſts) as appears 
2 « evidently, /ays he, in the inſtances of BAL AAM, 
7 © SAUL, DAVID, EZEKIEL, DANIEL, Cc.“ And 
1 he proceeds to juſtify this by the practice of the apo- 
a one ſtolick times, and by the regulation which the + A- 
"FIT poltle himſelf applies to theſe ſeemingly irregular 
AS of gifts, ſo frequent and ordinary, (as our Author pre- 
10 be tends) in the primitive church, on the firſt riſe and 
od in- ſpreading of Chriſtianity, But I leave it to him to 
Che make the reſemblance as well as he can berween his 
e own and the apoſtolick way. I only know, that the 
too fo ſymptoms he deſcribes, and which himſelf (poor 
Is Gentleman!) labours under, are as heathenihh as 
uſtible he can poſſibly pretend them to be Chriſtian. And 
3 when I ſaw him lately under an agitation (as they 
A with call it) uttering prophecy in a pompous Latin ſtile, 
iſcs ſo of which, out of his extaſy, it ſeems, he is wholly 


* Sec 1 Kings chap. xxii. ver. 29, Cc. 
xvili. ver. 19, Cc. 
F 2 Cor, ch. xiv. 


2 Chron, chap. 
And Vol. III. . 8c, 82. 
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Seck. 6. incapable ; it brought into my mind the Latin Poct's 
2E wdeſcription of the Sig vr, whoſe agonys were ſo per- 


fectly like theſe. 


Subito nom vultus, non color uns, 
Nen compte manſere come ; fed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorgque videri 
Nec mortale fonans : afflata eſt Numine quando 
Jam propiore Dei 

And again, preſently after, 

Immanis in antro 

Bacchatur Vates, magnum ft pectore poſit 

Frcuſſiſſe Deum: tanto mapis ille fatigat 

Os rabidum, jcra corda demani, FINCITQUE 

PREMENDO. 


* 


Which is the very ſtile of our experienc'd author, 
For the inſpir'd { /ays he }) undergo a probation, 
** wherein the ſpirit, by frequent agitations, forms 
the Organs, ordinarily for a month or two before 
« Utterance.” 

Tur Roman Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a moſt horri- 
ble Enthuſiaſm which broke out in Rome long be- 
fore his days, deſcribes this ſpirit-of prophecy ; Vi- 
ros, velut mente captd, cum jactatione fanatica cor— 

oris vaticinari. Liv. 39, The deteſtable things 
which are further related of theſe Enthuſiaſts, I wou'd 
not willingly tranſcribe : but the ſenate's mild decree 
in ſo execrable a caſe, I can't omit copying ; being 
ſatisfy'd, that tho your Lordſhip has read it before 
now, you can read it again and again with admirati- 
on: Iu reliquum deinde (ſays Livy) S. C. cautum 
eſt, &. Ci quit tale ſacrum ſolenne & neceſſarium 
ducerct, nec fine religione & piaculo fe id omittere 
poſſe ; apud Prætorem Urbanum profileretur : Præ-— 
tor Senatum conſuleret. Si ei permiſſum efſet, cam 
in Senatu centum non minus ent, ita id ſucrum fa- 


» Virg. En. lib, 6. 
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ceret ; dum ne plus quinque ſacrificio intereſſent, neu Set. 6, 
qua pecunia communis, neu quis magiſter facrorun, \WNy 


aut ſacerdos eſſet. 

So neceſſary it is to give way to this diſtemper of 
Enthuſiaſm, that even that Philoſopher who bent the 
whole force of his philoſophy againſt ſuperſtition, 
appears to have left room for viſionary fancy, and 
to have indirectly tolerated Enthuſiaſm, For it is 
hard to imagine, that one who had ſo little religious 
ſaith as Ex1cuRUs, ſhou'd have ſo vulgar a credu- 
lity, as to believe thoſe accounts of armys and ca- 
files in the air, and ſuch viſionary phznomena. Yet 
he allows them; and then thinks to ſolve 'em by 
his effuvia, and aerial looking-glaſſes, and I know 
not what other ſtuff: which his Latin Poct, how- 
ever, ſets off beautifully, as he does all. 

1 Rerum fimulacra vagart 

Multa, modis multis, in cunctas undiqute parteis 
Tenuia, que facile inter je junguntur in auris, 
Obuia cum veniunt, ut aranea bracteaque aurs 
mp S260 0: 4 
77. ES S222. 
Centauros itague, & Scyllarum membra videmus, 
Cerbereaſque canum facies, fomulacraque eorun 
Dnorum orte clita tellus ampletitur : 
Omne genus quoniam paſſim ſinaulacra feruntur, 
Partim ſponte ſua que fiunt aere in ifſe ; 
Partim que variis ab rebus cumque recedunt, 


"Twas a ſign this philoſopher believed there wag 
a good ſtock of viſionary {pirit originally in. human 
nature. He was ſo ſatisfy d that men were inelin'd 
to ſec viſions, that rather than they thou'd go with 
put, he choſe to make em to their hand. Notwith+ 
ſtanding he deny d the principles of religion to be 


| a#atural +, he was forc'd tacitly to allow there was 


@ wondrous diſpoſition in mankind towards /uper1 gn 


* Luctct, lid, 4 T Iaſta, p. 79. 
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Sect. 6. rural objects: and that if theſe ideas were vain, they 
Www were yet in a manner innate, or ſuch as men were 


really born to, and cou'd hardly by any means avoid. 
From which conceſſion, a Divine, methinks, might 
raiſe a good argument againſt him, for the truth as 
well as the w/efulncſ7 of RELIGION, But fo it is: 
whether the matter of apparition be true or falſe, 
the {ymptoms are the ſame, and the paſſion of equal 
force in the perſon who is viſion- ſtruck. The Ly 
thatici of the Latins were the Nympholepti of the 
Greels, They were perſons ſaid to have ſeen ſome 
ſpecies of Divinity, as either ſome rural Deity, or 
N;mph, which threw them into ſuch tranſports a; 
overcame their reaſon, The extaſys expreſs'd them- 
ſelves ontwardly in quakings, tremblings, toſſngs 
of the head and lichbs, agitations, and (as Livy call: 
them) fanatical throws or convulſions, extemporary 
prayer, prophecy, ſinging, and the like. All nations 
have their Lymphaticks of ſome kind or another; 
2nd all churches, (Heathen as well as Chriſtian) hare 
tad their complaints againſt Fanaticiſin. 

Orr wou'd think the antients imagined this di, 
eaſe had fome relation to that which they call'd Fs. 
drophoaby, Whether the antient Lymphaticts had 
any way like that of biting, to communicate th: 
rage of their diſtemper, I can't fo poſitively deter: 
mine. But certain fanaticks there have been fince 
the time of the antients, who have had a moſt pro- 
ſperous faculty of communicating the appetite of tht 
weth, For fince fribthe inappiſh ſpirit got up in fe- 
ſigion, all ſcets have bcen at it, as the ſaying is, 
Toth au Nail; and ere never better pleas'd, that 
in worrying one another without mercy. 

So far indeed the innocent kind of fanaticiſm ex 
tends it- ſelf, that when the party is ſtruck by ti 
apparition, there follows always an itch of 1mpartiry 
it, and kindling the ſame fire in other breaſts, Fal 
thus Poets are fanaticks too. And thus Hor act} 
cither is, or fcigus ailelt Lymphatict, and {hevs 
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what an effect the viſion of the Ny-phs and Bac- Sect. 6. 


'CxuUs had on him. 


* Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
"idi docentem, credite paſteri, 
NYMPH 4Sque diſcentes 
Eve ! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 


bo IYMPHATUR as Heinſius reads, 


No Poet (as Iventur'd to ſay at firſt to your Lord- 
ſhip) can do any thing great in his own way, with- 
out the imagination or ſuppoſition of a Divine Pre- 
fence, which may raiſe him to ſome degree of this 
paſſion we are ſpeaking of. Even the cold LucRE““⁊ 

rius + makes uſe of inſpiration, when he writes a- 
gainſt it; and is forc'd to raiſe an apparition of Na- 
fure, in a divine form, to animate and conduct him 
in his very work of degrading nature, and deſpoiling 
her of all her ſecmipg wiſdom and divinity, 


Alma VExus, cli ſubter labentia figna 
Puz mare navigerum, que terras frugiferenteiy 
Concelebras 
Pur quoniam rerum naturam ſala gubernat, 
Nec fine te quidguam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque fit lLetum neque amabile quidguam : 
Te feciam ſtudeo ſcribundis verſibus eſſe, 
Dios ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
MEMMIADA 724/770, 


* Od. 19. lib. 2. 

So again, Sat. 5. ver. 97. Gnatia Lymphis Iratis ex 
ſfiruta : where HORACE wittily treats the people of C- 
lia as Lymphaticks and Enthuſiaſts, for believing a miracle 
of their prieſts: Credat Judaens Apella. Hor. itid. See 
HEINSIUS and TORENTIUS ; and the quotation in che 
4 following notes, d Tav Nugùv, &c. 


I Vo. III. p. 26. || Lucret. Ib. +, 
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7. H E only thing, my Lord, I would infer from 
WR) all this, is, that ENTHU$S1a $M is wonderful. 
ly powerful and extenſive ; that it is a matter of nice 
judgment, and the hardeſt thing in the world to know 
fully and diſtinctly; ſince even“ 4thei/pr is not ex- 
empt from it. For, as ſome have well remark'd, there 
have been enthufraſtical Atheiſts, Nor can divine in- 
ſpiration, by its outward marks, be caſily diſtinguiſh d 
from it. For inſpiration is @ real feeling of the di- 
vine preſence, and enthuſiaſm a /al/e one. But the! 
paſſion they raiſe is much alike. For when the mind! 
is taken up in viſion, and fixes its view either on any | | 
real object, or mere ſpecter of divinity ; when it ſecs, | | 
or thinks it ſees any thing prodigious, and more than | « 
human; its horror, delight, confuſion, fear, admi- | |, 
ration, or whatever paſhon belongs to it, or is upper- f 
moſt on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, i»2- Þ 1 
mane, and (as painters ſay) beyond liſa. And this 1 } 
a 

d 

H 


15 what gave occaſion to the name of Fanatici/n, 1s 
it was us'd by the anticnts in its original ſenſe, for 
an ./pparition tranſporting the mind. 

SOMETHING there will be of extravacance and | ty 
fury, when the ideas or images recciy'd are too big 
for the narrow human veſſel to contain. So that u. Im 
ſpiration may be juſtly call'd divine ExTHusS1asm: ir 
for the word it- ſelf tignifies 4zvine Preſence, and was 
made uſe of by the Philoſopher whom the carlicit 
Chriſtian fathers call'd divine, to expreſs whatever 
was ſublime in human paſſions T. This was the ſpiri: 
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he allotted to Heroes, Stateſmen, Poets, Orators, Sect. 7. 
My ificians, and even Philoſophers themſelves. Nor Www 
can we, of our own accord, forbear aſcribing to a 
* noble ENTHUSIASM, Whatever is greatly per- 
form'd by any of zheſe. 80 that almoſt all of us 
know ſomething of this principle. But to know it as 
we ſhou'd do, and diſcern it in its ſeveral kinds, both 
in our-ſelves, and others; this is the great work, 
and by this means alone we can hope to avoid de- 
luſion. For to judg the ſpirits whether they are of 
God, we muſt antecedently judg our own ſpirit ; 
whether it be of reaſin, and ſound ſenſe; whether 
it be fit to judg at all, by being ſedate, cool, and 
wpartial ; free of every byaſling paſſion, every gid- 
dy vapour, or melancholy fume. This is the firſt 
knowledg and previous judgment: * To underitand 
* our-felves, and know what /irit we are of.” 
Aiterwards we may judg the {#4/4t in others, con- 
ficer what their perſonal merit is, and prove the va- 
licity of their teſtimony by the ſolidity of their brain. 
By this means we may prepare our-ſelves with fome 
entid;te againſt enthuſiaſm, And this is what I have 
dar'd affirm is beſt perform'd by keeping to GooD 
Humour, For otherwiſe the remedy it-ſelf may 
turn to the diſeaſe, 

AND now, my Lord, having, after all, in ſome 
meaſure juſtify d ENTHUS1A $8M,andown'd the word; 
if appear extravagant, in addrefling to you after the 


ticular as to Philoſophers, PLUTARCH tells us, 'twas the 
complaint of ſome of the ſour old Romans, when learning 
firſt came to them from Greece, that their youth grew en— 
#huſia/tick with philoſophy, For ſpeaking of one of the 
mloſophers of the Athenian embaſſy, he ſays, "Fpwrax di- 
m h νẽ ros g veorg vp J r GANGY ndovay xai d. ,arpiCay 
Kr:covrts "Evlugigos tel piaooogity, Plut, in vit. Cat. 
jor, 
* Of this paſſion, in the nobler and higher ſenſe, ſee 
re, VOL. II. p. 50, 255, 256, &c. and VOI. III. 
24, 26, 27, 29. 


1 I LETTER .. 


Set. 7. manner I have done, you muſt allow me to plead a 

WYV impulſe, You mult ſuppoſe me (as with truth yo! 
may) moſt paſhonately yours; and with that kind. 
neſs which is natural to you on other occaſions, 50 
muſt tolerate your enthu/raſtick friend, who, excen 
ing only in the caſe of this over-forward zeal, mi. 
ever appear, with the higheſt reſpect, 


My Losp, 


Your Lirdſrip's, &c. 
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Ser. 


'F HAVE been conſidering (my friend !) what your Part 1. 
] fancy was, to expreſs ſuch a ſurprize as you did Lo 


the other day, when I happen'd to ſpeak to you 
in commendation of Rail/ery. Was it poſlible 
ſhou'd ſuppoſe me ſo grave a'man, as to diſlike all ' 


converſation of this kind? Or were you afraid I 


ſhou'd not ſtand the trial, if you put me to it, by 
making the experiment in zzy 9w? caſe? 

I mvsT confeſs, you had reaſon enough for your 
caution; if you cou'd imagine me at the bottom ſo 
true a zealst, as not to bear the lealt raillery on my 


. own opinions, *Tis the caſe, I know, with many. 
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Whatever they think grave or ſolemn, they ſuppoſe 
malt never be treated out of a grave and ſolemn 
way: tho what arther thinks ſo, they can be con- 
tented to treat otherwiſe ; and are forward to try 
the edge of ridicule againſt any opinions beſides ? 
dun. 

Tur queſtion is, Whether this be fair or no? and, 
Whether it be not juſt and reaſonable, to make as 
free with our os? opinions, as with thoſe of offer 
þ-:p/e ? For to be ſparing in this caſe, may be look d 
upon as a piece of ſelfiſhneſs, We may be charg'd 


Perhaps with wilful ignorance and blind idolatry, for 


Vor. 1: E 
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A ESSAY on the Freedom 


Part 1. having taken opinions upon truſt, and conſecrated 
in our-ſelves certain del- notions, which we will 


never ſuffer to be unvail'd, or ſeen in open light. 
They may perhaps be monſters, and not divinitys, 
or ſacred truths, which are kept thus choicely, in 
ſome dark corner of our minds: the ſpecters may im- 
poſe on us, whilſt we refuſe to turn 'em every way, 
and view their ſhapes and complexions in every light, 
For that which can be ſhewn only in @ certain light, 
is queſtionable, Truth, 'tis ſuppos'd, may bear a/ 
lights: and one of thoſe principal lights or natural 
mediums, by which things are to be view'd, in or: 
der to a thorow recognition, is ridicule itſelf, or 
that manner of proof by which we diſcern whatever 
is liable to juſt raillery in any ſubject. So much, 
at leaſt, is allow'd by all, who at any time appeal 
to this criterion, The graveſt gentlemen, even in 
the graveſt ſubjects, are ſuppos'd to acknowledg this: 
and can have no right, 'tis thought, to deny others 
the freedom of this appeal; whilſt they are free to 
cenſure like other men, and in their graveſt argu- 
ments make no ſcruple to aſk, I it not ridiculous ? 
OF this affair, therefore, I deſi ign you ſhou'd know 
fully what my ſentiments are, And by this means 
you will be able to judg of me ; whether I was fin- 
cere the other day in the defence of raillery, and 
can continue ſtil] to plead for thoſe ingenious friends 
of ours, who are often cenſur'd for their humour of 
this kind, and for the freedom they take in ſuch an 
airy way of converſation and writing. 
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1 good earneſt, when one conſiders what uſe Sect. 2. 
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is {ometimes made of this ſpecies of wit, and to 


what an exceſs it has riſen of late, in ſome characters 
of the age; one may be ſtartled a little, and in doubt, 
what to think of the practice, or whither this rallying 
humour will at length carry us. It has paſs'd from 
the men of pleaſure to the men of buſineſs. Politi— 
ciins have been infected with it: and the grave af- 
fairs of ſtate have been treated with an air of irony 
and banter, The ableſt negotiators have been known 
the notableſt bufoons : the molt celebrated authors, 
the greateſt maſters of burleſque. 

THERE is indeed a kind of Jeferfroe raillery (if l 


may fo call it) which I am willing enough to allow 


in affairs of whatever kind; when the ſpirit of curi— 
olity wou'd force a diſcovery of more truth than can 
For we can never do more 
injury to truth, than by diſcovering too much of it, 
on ſome occaſions, Tis the ſame with underſtand- 
ings as with eyes: to ſuch a certain ſize and make 
juit ſo much light is neceſſary, and no more. What- 
ever is beyond, brings darkneſs and confuſion. 

. *T1s$ real humanity and kindneſs, to hide ſtrong 
truths from tender eyes. And to do this by a plea- 
ſant amuſement, is ealier and civiller, than by a 
harſh denial, or remarkable reſerve. But to go a- 
bout induſtriouſly to confound men, in a myſterious 
manner; and to make advantage or draw plcafure 
from that perplexity they are thrown into, by ſuch 


uncertain talk; is as unhandſom in a way of raillery, 


as when done with the greateſt ſcriouſneſs, or in the 
molt ſolemn way of deceit. 
well now as heretofore, for wiſe men to ſpeak in para- 
bles, and with a double meaning, that the enemy 


may be amus'd, and they only a have ears te hear, 
But 'tis certainly a mean, impotent, and 
dull fort of wit, which amuſes all alike, and leaves 


may hear, 


E 2 


It may be neceſſary, as 
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An ESSAY on the Freedom 


Part 1. the moſt ſenſible man, and even a friend, equally in 
WY doubt, and at a loſs to underitand what one's real 


mind is, upon any ſubject. 

Turns is that 97% ſort of raillery, which is fo 
offe:niive in goed company, And indeed there is us 
much difference between one fort and another, as 
between fair-dealing and hypocriſy ; or between the 
gentceleſt wit, and the moit ſcurrilous buffoonery, 
hut by freedom of converſation this illibcral kind of 
wit will loſe its credit. For wit is its own remedy. 
tberty and commerce bring it to its true ſtandard, 
he only danger 18, the laying an embargo, II. 
tame thing happens here, as in the caſe of Fraud. 
{:apoſttions and reſtrictions reduce it to a low cbb : 
nothing is fu advantageous to it us a -e. 

W have ſcen in our own time the decline aud 
ruin ot a falſe ſoit of wit, witch fo much del:gliict 
our anceſtors, that their poems and plays, as well as 
ſermons, were full of it, All humour had ſomething 
of the guibble, The very language of the court u 
pinning, But 'tis now bamiſh'd the town, and all 
good company: there are only ſome few footileps 
of it in the country; and it ſeems at laſt conſin'd to 
the nurſerys of youth, as the chief entertainment ot 
pedants and their pupils. And thus in other reſpe<!s 
ait will mend upon our hands, and Gummy will re: 
fine it ſelf; if we take care not to tamper with it, 
and bring it under conſtraint, by ſevere uſage and 
rigorous preſcriptions, All politeneſs is owing to 
liberty, We pohth one another, and rub off our 
comers and rough ſides by a fort of amicable calliſi- 
cn, To reſtrain this, is inevitably to bring ruſt up- 
on mens underltandings. Tis a deitroying of civili- 
ty, good breeding, and even charity it-ſelf, under 
pretence of maintaining it, 
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O deſcribe true raillery wou'd be as hard a Sect. 3. 
matter, and perhaps as little to the purpole, CW 


as to deline good breeding. None can underſtand 
the ſpeculation, beſide thoſe who have the practice. 
Yet every-one thinks himſelf ave//-bred: and the 
formalleſt pedant imagines he can railly with a good 
grace and humour, I have known ſome of thoſe 
grave gentlemen undertake to correct an author for 
defending the uſe of raillery, who at the ſame time 


' have upon every turn made uſe of that weapon, tho 


they were naturally fo very aukard at it. And this I 
believe may be obſerv'd in the caſe of many zealots, 
who have taken upon 'em to anſwer our modern free- 
writers. The tragical gentlemen, with the grim aſ- 
pet and mein of true ingui/itors, have but an ill 
grace when they vouchſafe to quit their auſterity, and 
be jocoſe and pleaſant with an adverſary, whom they 
wou'd chuſe to treat in a very different manner. For 
to do 'em juſtice, had they their wills, I doubt not 
but their conduct and mein wou'd be pretty much of 
a-piece, They wou'd, in all probability, ſoon quit 
their farce, and make a thorow tragedy. But at 
preſent there is nothing ſo ridiculons as this IAN us- 
tice of writers, who with one countenance force a 
imile, and with another ſhow nothing beſide rage 
and fury, Having enter'd the liſts, and agreed to 
the fair Jaws of combat by wit and argument, they 
have no ſooner prov'd their weapon, than you hear 


em crying aloud for help, and delivering over to the 


ſecular arm. 

THERE can't be a more prepoſterous ſight than 
on Fxecutioner and a Merry-ANDREW acting their 
part upon the ſame ſtage. Yet I am perſuaded any- 
one will find this to be the real picture of certain 
modern zealots in their controverſial writings. They 
are no more maſters of gravity, than they are of 
good humour. The firſt always runs into harth {c- 
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Part 1. verity, and the latter into an aukard buffoonery, 
WV And thus between anger and pleaſure, zeal and drol- 


lery, their writiag has much ſuch a grace as the 
play of humourſom children, who, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, are both peeviſh and wanton, and can laugh 
and cry almolt in one and the ſame breath. 

How agreeable ſuch writings are like to prove, 
and of what effect towards the winning over or cor. 
vincing thoſe who are {uppos'd to be in error, I need 
not go about to explain, Nor can I wonder, on this 
account, to hear thoſe public lamentations of zea- 
lots, that whilſt the books of their adverſarys air 
ſo current, their anſwers to em can hardly make 
their way into the world, or be taken the leaſt notice 
of. Pedantry and bigotry are mill-itones able to lint 
the beſt book, which carries the leait part of their 
dead weight. The temper of the PeCagogue {utes 
not with The age. And the world, however it may 
be taugt, vi Fi not- be futor d. It a philoſopher 
ſpeaks, men hear him willingly, white he keeps to 
nis philoſophy. So is a Chriſtian heard, while he 
KEEPS to his profeſſed charity and meckneſs. In 1 
Centleman we allow of pleafantry and raillery, 
being manag'd always with good breeding, and nei 
grofs or clowniſh. But if a mere ſcholaſtick, in- 
trenching upon ail theſe characters, and writing as it 
were by ſtarts and rebounds from one of theſe to ar- 
other, appears upon the whole as little able to keep 
the temper of Chriſtianity, as to uſe the reafon ot 4 
plnlotopher, or the raillery of 4 man of breeding; 
„hat wonder is it, if the monſtrous product of 1uci 
z \unbled brain be ndiculous to the world? 

iz you think (my friend!) that by this defcript;- 
on 1 have done Wrong to theſe zealot-writers in 100 
gious Controverſy ; read only a few pages in any one 
of em (even where the conteſt is not abr, but 
within their own e, and then Pronounce, 
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| UT now that I have ſaid thus much concerning Sect. 4. 
B authors and writings, you ſhall hear my A 
thoughts, as you have deſir'd, upon the ſubject of 


e, Converſation, and particularly a late one of a tree 
by kind, which you remember I was preſent at, with 1 
.d ſome friends of yours, whom you fancy'd 1 ſhou'd | 
15 in great gravity have condemn'd. 
1. 'Twas, I muſt own, a very diverting one, and 
10 perhaps not the leſs ſo for ending as abruptly as it 
0 did, and in ſuch a ſort of confuſion, as almoſt brought 
edo nothing whatever had been advanced in the diſ- 
courſe before, Some particulars of this converſati- 
on may not perhaps be ſo proper to commit to paper. 
03 is enough that I put you in mind of the conver- 
iy ſation in general. A great many fine ſchemes, it's 
et true, were deſtroy'd; many grave rcaſonings overs 
to turn'd : but this being done without offence to the 
be partys concern'd, and with improvement to the good 
2 humour of the company, it ſet the appetite the 
a8 keener to ſuch converſations. And I am perſuaded, 
er that had Reaſon her felt been to judg of her own 
„ iotcreſt, ſhe wou'd have thought ſhe receiv'd more 
it advantage in the main from that caſy and familiar 
Ge wav, than from the uſual ſtiff adhercnce to a parti- 
ey cular opinion. | | 
4 Bur perhaps you may {till be in the ſame humour 
T of not believing me in earneſt, You may continue 
oh to tell me, I afiect to be paradoxical, in commend - 
ing a canverfation as advantagcous to reaſon, which 
ti. ended in ſuch a total uncertaiaty of what reaſon had 
"4. ſcemingly ſo well eftabliſh'd, | 
net To this Il anſwer, That according to the notion [ 
ut have of reaſen, neither the written treatiſes of the 


learned, nor the ſet diſcourſes of the eloquent, are 
able of themſelves to tcach the uſe of it. *Tis the 
habit alone of reaſoning, which can make a reaſorer, 
And men can nvyer be better iuvited to the habit, 


A ESSAY on the Freedom 


Part 1. than when they find pleaſure in it. A freedom of 
Wow raillery, a liberty in decent language to queſtion 


every thing, and an allowance of unravelling or re. 
futing any argument, without offence to the arguer, 
are the only terms which can render ſuch ſpeculative 
converſations any way agrecable. For to ſay truth, 
they have been render'd burdenſom to mankind by 
the ſtrictneſs of the laws preſcrib'd to 'em, and by 
the prevailing pedantry and bigotry of thoſe who 
reign in em, and aſſume to themſelves to be dicta- 
tors in theſe provinces, 

* SEMPER ego auditor tantum! is as natural a 
caſc of complaint in divinity, in morals, and in phi- 
r= i as it was of old, the Satiri/t's, in poetry, 

Viciſſitude is a mighty law of diſcourſe, and mighti- 
ly long'd for by mankind, In matter of reaſon, more 
is done in a minute or two, by way of queſtion and 
reply, than by a continued diſcourſe of whole hours, 
Orations are fit only to move the paſhons : and the 
power of declamaticn is to terrify, exalt, raviſh, or 
delight, rather than ſatisfy or inſtruct. A free con- 
ference is a cloſe fight. The other way, in compa- 
riſon to it, is merely brandiſhing, or beating the arr, 
To be obſtructed therefore and manacled in confe- 
rences, and to be confin'd to hear orations on cer- 
tain ſubjects, mult needs give us a diſtaſte, and ren- 
der the ſubjects ſo manag d, as difagreeable as the 
managers. Men had rather reaſon upon triffes, 10 f 
they may reaſon freely, and without the impoſition 
of authority, than on the uſefulleſt and beſt ſubjccts 
in the world, where they are held under a reftrant 
or fear. 

Nok is it a wonder that men are generally ſuch 
faint reaſoners, and care fo little to argue ſtrictly on 
any trivial ſubject in company; when they dare ſo 
little exert their reaſon in greater matters, and are 
torc'd to argue lamely, where they have necd of 
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bodys, which are debar'd their natural exerciſe, and 
conſin'd in a narrow ſpace, They are forc'd to uſe 


odd geſtures and contortions. They have a ſort of 
action, and move ſtill, tho with the worſt grace ima- 


pinable. For the avimal {pirits in ſuch found and 


ative limbs cannot he dead, or without employment, 


And chus the natural free fpirits of ingemous men, 
i priſon d and controul'd, will had out other ways 
of motion to relicve themſelves in their con/fraint ; 
4d whether it be in burleſque, mimickry or buſfoone- 


ry, they will be glad at any rate to vent themilclves, , 


ar] be reveng'd on their co9/tranmners, 


le men are forbid to ſpeak their minds ſeriouſly 
on certain ſubjects, they will do it ironically, If 
they are forbid to ſpeak at all upon ſuch ſubjects, 
or if they find it really dangerous to do ſo 5 they 
will then redouble their diſguiſe, involve themſelves 
in mylteriouſneſs, and talk fo as hardly to be under- 
ſtood, or at lcaſt not plainly interpreted, by thoſe 
who ate diſpos'd to do 'em a miſchief, And thus 
raillery is brought more in faſhion, and runs into an 
extreme, Tis the perſccuting ſpirit has rais'd 
the bantering one: and want of liberty may ac- 
count for want of a true politencſs, and for the 
corruption or wrong uſe of plcaſantry and hu- 
mour, 

le in this reſpe& we ſtrain the juſt meaſure of 
what we call :r6a7/ty, and are apt ſometimes to take 
a buffooning rultick air, we may thank the rid:cu- 
lous folemnity and four humour of our pedageoues 7 
or rather, they may thank themſelves, if they in 
particular mect with the heavicit of this kind of 
treatment, For it will naturally fall heavicit, 
where the conſtraint has been the ſevereſt. The 
greater the weight is, the bitterer will be the ſatir. 


Ihe higher the tlavery, the more exquilite the but» 
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of the greateſt activity and ſtrength. The ſame SeR. 4. 
thing theretore happens here as in ſtrong and healthy CI 
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Tnar this is really ſo, may appear by lookin 
on thoſe countrys where the ſpiritual tyranny | 
higheſt, For the greateſt of buffoons are the IT a; 
ANS : and in their writings, in their freer ſort « 
converſations, on their theatres, and in their free: 
buftoonery and burleſque are in the higheſt vogue 
'T1s the only manner in which the poor criny, 
wietches can diſcharge a free thought, We nu; 
yield to em the ſuperiority in this fort of wit. k 
what wonder is it if we, who have more of liber:: 
have leſs dexterity in that egregious way of raille: 
and ndicule ? 


—_ 


. 


9 IS for this reaſon, I verily believe, that th: 

antients diſcover ſo little of this ſpirit, a: 
that there is hardly ſuch a thing found as mere 4%. 
leſque in any authors of the politer ages. The man 
ner indeed in which they treated the very gravel 
ſubjects, was ſomewhat different from that of ou 
days. Their treatiſes were generally in a free ant 
familiar ſtile. They choſe to give us the repreſent 
tion of real diſcourſe and converſe, by treating thei 
ſubjects in the way of * Dialague and free debate, 
The ſcene was uſually laid at table, or in the po- 
blic walks or meeting-places ; and the uſual wit ad 
humour of their real diſcourſes appear'd in thoſe d 
their own compoſing. And this was fair. For with. 
out wit and humour, reaſon can hardly hare ib 
proof, or be diſtinguiſh'd. The. magiſterial voice 
and high (train of the pedagogue commands reve- 
rence and awe, Tis of admirable uſe to keep un. 
deritandings at a diſtance, and out of reach. The 


other manner, on the contrary, gives the faircl 


hold, and ſuffers an antagoniſt to uſe his full ſtrengil 
hand to hand, upon even ground, 


* See the following treatiſe, viz. Soliloguy, part | 
ſeQ. 3. 
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Tis not to be imagin'd what advange the rea- Se. 5. 
der has, when he can thus cope with his author, CV 
who is willing to come on a fair ſtage with him, and 
exchange the tragick buſkin for an eaſier and more 
natural gate and habit. Grimace and toue are 
mighty helps to impoſture. And many a formal 
piece of ſophiſtry holds proof under a ſevere brow, 
which wou'd not paſs under an eaſy one, Twas 
the ſaying of “ an antient ſage, That humour was 
« the only teſt of gravity; and gravity, of hu- 

« mour, For a ſubje& which wou'd not bear rail- 
« lery, was ſuſpicious ; and a jeſt which wou'd not 

« bear a ſerious examination, was certainly falſe 

„ wit,” 


Bur ſome gentlemen there are ſo full of the ſpi- 
nit of bigotry, and falſe zeal, that when they hear 
principles examin'd, ſciences and arts inquir'd into, 
and matters of importance treated with this frank- 
neſs of humour, they imagine preſently that all pro- 
felons muſt fall to the ground, all eſtabliſhments 
come to ruin, and nothing orderly or decent be left 
ſtanding in the world. They fear, or pretend to 
fear, that religion it ſelf will be endanger'd by this 
free way; and are therefore as much alarm'd at this 
liberty in private converſation, and under prudent 
management, as if it were groſly us'd in publick 
company, or before the ſolemneſt aſſembly. But the 
caſe, as I apprehend it, is far different. For you 
are to remember (my friend !) that I am writing to 
you in defence only of the liberty of „e club, and 
of that ſort of freedom which is taken amongſt gen- 
tlemen and friends, who know one another perfect! 
well. And that 'tis natural for me to defend liber- 
ty with this reſtriction, you may infer from the very 

notion I have of liberty it- ſelf. 


* GORGIAS LEONTINUS, aprud Ariſt. Rhet.1.3. c. 18. 
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which the tranſlator renders, Seria riſu, riſum ſeriis difcas 
kere. 
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Part 1. Tis ſurely a violation of the freedom of pub. ! Al) 

lick aſſemblys, for any one to take the chair, why cie 

is neither call d nor invited to it. To ſtart queſt. 1 5 

ons, or manage debates, which offend the public Vu 

ear, is to be wanting in that reſpe& which is duc n the 

common ſociety, Such ſubjects ſhou'd cither ng | mil 

be treated at all in publick, or in ſuch a manner x abe 

to occaſion no ſcandal or diſturbance, The public; | con 

is not, on any account, to be laugh'd at, to is} con 

face; or ſo reprehended for its follys, as to make | rene 

it think it-ſelf contemn'd. And what is contrary t9 gro 

good breeding, is in this reſpect as contrary to l. | at c 

berty. It belongs to men of laviſh principles, 6 |} =s v 

affect a ſuperiority over the vulgar, and to deſpie | you 

the multitude. The lovers of mankind reſpect and noti 

honour conventions and ſocietys of men. Andi Th. 

mix'd company, and places where men are met pro- ſion 

miſcuouſly on account of diverſion or affairs, tis an 48 Þ 

impoſition and hardſhip to force 'em to hear what | that 

they diſlike, and to treat of matters in a dialcd, deb 

| which many who are preſent have perhaps been fre- any 

1 ver us'd to, Tis a breach of the harmony of pu- with 

blick converſation, to take things in ſuch a key, as EY 

is above the common reach, puts others to ſilence, I upot 

and robs them of their privilege of turn, But as to midi 

private ſociety, and what paſſes in ſelect companys, by f 

where friends meet knowingly, and with that very i; 

deſign of exerciſing their wit, and looking freely in. ¶ the 

to all ſubjects; I ſee no pretence for any one to be one 

oFended at the way of raillery and humour, which trial 

is the very life of ſuch converſations ; the only thing Juſti 

which makes good company, and frees it from the ar 

formality of buſineſs, and the tutorage and dogma- er 
ticalneſs of the ſchools, | 


Whic 

. thor! 
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| O return therefore to our argument, If the in de 


| | belt of our modern converſations are apt to ¶ Hey 
| run chictly upon trifles ; if rational diſcourſes (clpea* W- V 
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ally thoſe of a deeper ſpeculation) have loſt their Sect. 6. 
credit, and are in diſgrace becauſe of their formali- Y 


ty ; there is reaſon for more allowance in the way of 
humour and gaiety. An caſier method of treating 
theſe ſubjects, will make em more agreeable and fa- 
miliar, To diſpute about em, will be the ſame as 
about other matters. They need not ſpoil good 
company, or take from the caſe or pleaſure of a polite 
converſation. And the oftner theſe converſations are 
renew'd, the better will be their effect. We ſhall 
grow better reaſonert, by reaſoning pleaſantly, and 
at our caſe; taking up, or laying down theſe ſubjects, 


as we fancy. So that, upon the whole, I muſt own to 


you, I cannot be ſcandaliz'd at the raillery you took 
notice of, nor at the effect it had upon our company. 
The humour was agreeable, and the pleaſant confu- 
fon which the converſation ended in, is at this time 
as pleaſant to me upon reflection; when J conſider, 
that inſtead of being diſcourag'd from reſuming the 
debate, we were ſo much the readier to meet again at 
any time, and diſpute upon the ſame ſubjects, cven 
with more eaſe and ſatis faction than before. 

WV had been a long while entertain'd, you know, 
upon the ſubject of morality and religion. And a- 
midſt the different opinions ſtarted and maintain'd 
by ſeveral of the partys with great life and ingenu- 
ity; one or other wou'd every now and then take 
the liberty to appeal to Common SensE. Every- 
one allow'd the appeal, and was willing to ſtand the 
trial. No-one but was aſſur'd common ſenſe wou'd 
jultify him. But when iſſue was join'd, and the cauſe 
examin'd at the bar, there cou'd be no judgment 


| given, The partys however were not leſs forward 


in renewing their appeal, on the very next occaſion 
which preſented. No-one wou'd offer to call the au- 
thority of the court in queſtion; till a gentleman 

whoſe good underſtanding was never yet brought 


in doubt, deſir'd the company very gravely, that 


Wey would tell him avhat common ſenſe was, 
Vor. I. 


— * 
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& Ir by the word /ex/e we were to underſtand q, 
pinion and judgment, and by the word common tle 
generality or any conſiderable part of mankind: 
twou'd be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover where th; 
ſubject of common ſenſe cou'd lie. For thx 
which was according to the ſenſe of one part d 
mankind, was againſt the ſenſe of another. Andi 
the majority were to determine common ſerſ; 
it wou'd change as often as men chang'd. Thy 
which was according to common ſenſe to da 
wou'd be the contrary to morrow, or ſoon if 
ter. 

Bur notwithſtanding the different judgments « 


mankind in molt ſubjects, there were ſome howere 
in which *twas ſuppos'd they all agreed, and hai 


the ſame thoughts in common. 


The queltin 


was aſlc'd (hill, Where 2 „ For whatever was of an 


cc 


«c 


cc 


moment, *twas ſuppos'd, might be reduc'd under 
the head of religion, policy, or morals. 

« Or the differences in REL1G10N there was u 
occalion to ſpeak 3 the caſe was ſo fully knom 
to all, and ſo fcelingly underſtood by Chriſtians 
in particular, among themſelves, They had mad: 
ſound experiment upon one another; each par 
in their turn, No endeavours had been wanti 
on the ſide of any particular ſe, Which-ere: 
chanc'd to have the power, fail'd not of puttin 
all means in execution, to make their private ſent 
the public one. But all in vain, Common ſeat 
was as hard ſtill to determine as catholic or orti, 
dox. What with one was inconceivable myſter; 
to another was of ealy comprehenſion. Wha 
to one was abſurdity, to another was demonltts 
tion. 

« As for POLICY ; what ſenſe or whoſe cov! 
be call'd common, was equally a queſtion. If plan 
Britiſh or Dutch ſenſe were right, Tur#//» 0 
French ſenſe muſt certainly be very wrong. A 


as mere nonſenſe as paſſive- obedience ſeem} 
we found it to be the common ſenſe of a git 
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& party amongſt our-ſclves, a greater party in Eu- Seq. 6. 
« robe, and perhaps the greateit part of all the Cru 


« world beſides. 

« As for MORALS; the difference, if poſſible, 
« was {till wider. For without conſidering the opi— 
« nions and cuſtoms of the many barbarous and il- 
« [iterate nations; we ſaw that even the few who 
« had attain'd to riper letters, and to philoſophy, 
« cou'd never as yet agree on one and the {ame 
« ſy{tem, or acknowledg the ſame moral precepts. 
« And ſome even of our moſt admir'd modern phi- 
« loſophers had fairly told us, that virtze and vice 
« had, after all, no other /aw or eaſure, than 
% mere fa/nion and vogue,” 

Ir might have appear'd perhaps unfair in our 
friends, had they treated only the graver ſubjects 
in this manner; and ſaffcr'd the lighter to eſcape. 
For in the gayer part of life, our follys are as ſo— 
lemn as in the molt ſerious, The fault is, we car- 
ry the laugh but 4a//-way, The falſe earneſt is ri- 
dicul'd, but the fai/e je? paſſes ſecure, and becomes 
as errant deceit as the other. Our diverſions, our 
plays, our amuſemeats become ſolemm. We dream 
of happineſſes and poileſons, and enjoyments in 
which we have no underſtanding, no certainty ; and 
yet we purſue theſe as the beſt known and moſt 
certain things in the world. There is nothing fo 
fooliſh and deluding as a * partial ſcepticiſm. For 
whilit the doubt is caſt only on one ſide, the certain- 
ty grows ſo much ſtronger on the other. W hilſt 
only one face of folly appears ridiculous, the other 
grows more ſolemn and deceiving. 

Bur *twas not thus with our friends. They 
ſeem'd better critic&s, and more ingenious, and fair 
in their way of queſtioning receiv'd opinions, aad 
expoling the ridicule of things. And if you will 

low me to carry on their humour, I will yenture 


* Vol. II. pag. 150, 151, 
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| Part 2. to make the experiment throughout; and try what vi 
certain knowledg or aſſurance of things may be te. ry 
' cover'd, in that very way, by which all certainty,] he 
| you thought, was loft, and an endleſs /ceptici/m wr 
| troduc'd. * 
i! j 
on 
. "uh 
in 
an 
of 
TACT: 1 * 
| un 
F a native of RTHioriA were on a ſudden trat 4 
ported into Eux OE, and plac'd either at Pa. fer 
| | RIS or VENICE at a time of carnival, when tl: ord 
| general face of mankind was difguis'd, and alma] co 


every creature wore a maſk; 'tis probable he woul cer 
for ſome time be at a ſtand, before he diſcoverd . wh 
the cheat: not imagining that a whole people could yet 
1 be ſo fantaſtical, as upon agreement, at an appcint- | the 
| ed time, to transform themſelves by a variety of | vat 
| habits, and make it a folemn practice to impoſe a} wh 
| one another, by this univerſal confuſion of charafters | bec 
and perſons, Tho he might at firſt perhaps hat] anc 

look'd on this with a ſerious eye, it wou'd be hald: juſt 

ly poſhble for him to hold his countenance, when it | mo 

had perceiv'd what was carrying on, The EURO; of 

PEANS, on their ſide, might laugh perhaps at ths the 

| ſimplicity. But our ETHTOPIAN wou'd certainly Þ hur 
1 laugh with better reaſon. Tis eaſy to ſee which] nan 
of the two wou'd be ridiculous. For he who laughs, ] nat 
and is himſelf ridiculous, bears a double ſhate q con 
ridicule. However, ſhou'd it fo happen, that uh 
the tranſport of ridicule, our ETHLOPIAN, having of 
Bs his head ſtill running upon maſks, and knowing ro- | car, 
| | thing of the fair complexion and common drets af con 
| the EUROPEANS, ſhou'd upon the fight of a natu- fac 
ral face and habit, laugh juſt as heartily as before; Þ fu, 
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wou'd not he in his turn become ridiculous, by car- Sect. 1. 
rying the jeſt too far; when by a filly preſumption Cr 


he-took nature for mere art, and miſtook perhaps a 
man of ſobriety and ſenſe for one of thoſe ridiculous 
mummers ? 

THERE was a time when men were accountable 
only for their actions and behaviour. Their opinions 
were left to themſelves, They had liberty to differ 
in theſe, as in their faces, Every one took the air 
and look which was natural to him. But in proceſs 
of time, it was thought decent to mend mens coun- 
tenances, and render their intellectual complexions 


uniform and of a ſort. Thus the magiſtrate became 


a dreſſer, and in his turn was dre/r'd too, as he de- 
ſerv'd ; when he had given up his power to a new 
order of fire-men. But tho in this extraordinary 
conjuncture 'twas agreed that there was only one 
certain and true dreſs, one jingle peculiar air, to 


which it was neceſſary all people ſhou'd conform; 


yet the miſery was, that neither the magiſtrate nor 
the tire-men themſelves, cou'd reſolve, which of the 
various modes was the exact? true-one. Imagine now, 
what the effect of this muſt needs be; when men 
became perſccuted thus on every ſide about their air 
and feature, and were put to their ſhifts how to ad- 
juſt and compoſe their ein, according to the right 
mode ; when a thouſand models, a thouſand patterns 
of dreſs were current, and alter'd every now and 
then, upon occaſion, according to f/2/Þion and the 
humour of the times. Judg whether mens counte- 
nances were not like to grow conſtrain'd, and the 
natural viſage of mankind, by this habit, diſtorted, 
convuls d, and render'd hardly knowable, 

Bur as unnatural or artificial as the general face 
of things may have been render'd by this unhappy 
care of dreſ7, and over-tenderneſs for the /afety of 
complexions ; we mult not therefore imagine that all 
faces are alike beſmear'd or plaiſter d. All is not 
Ficus, or mere varniſh, Nor is the face of truth 
lels fair and beautiful, for all the counterfeit vizards 
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Part 2. which have been put upon her. We mult remember 
Wa the carnival, and what the occaſion has been of this 


wild concourſe and medly : who were the inſtitutors 
of it: and to what purpoſe men were thus ſet a-work 
and amus'd. We may laugh ſufficiently at the or. 
ginal cheat; and, if pity will ſuffer us, may make 
our-{clves diverſion enough with the folly and mad- 
ris of thoſe who are thus taught, and practis d on, 
by theſe impoſtures. But we muſt remember withal 
our ETHIOPIAN, and beware, leſt by taking plain 
nature for a vizard, we become more ridiculous than 
the people whom we ridicule, Now uf a jeſt or 
ridicule thus ſtrain'd, be capable of leading the 
judgment ſo far aſtray; 'tis probable that an excels 
of tear or horror may work the ſame effect. 

Hap it been your fortune (my friend!) to hare 
liv'd in As iA at the time when the * MaGci by an 
egregious impoſture got poſſeſſion of the empire; 
no doubt you wou'd have had a deteſtation of the 
act: and perhaps the very perſons of the men 
might have grown ſo odious to you, that after all 
the cheats and abuſes they had committed, you might 
tave ſeen 'em diſpatch'd with as relentleſs an eye 
as our later Eurepean anceſtors ſaw the deſtruction 
of a like politick body of conjurers, the Knigit: 
Templar: ; who were almoſt become an over-match 
for the civil ſovereign. Your indignation perhaps 
might have carry'd you to propoſe the razing all 
monuments and memorials of theſe magicians. You 
might have refolv'd not to leave ſo much as their 
houſes ſtanding. But if it had happen'd that theſe 
magicians, in the time of their dominion, had made 
any collection of books, or compil'd any themſelves, 
in which they had treated of philoſophy, or mora!:, 
or any other ſcience, or part of learning; wou'd 
you have carry'd your reſentment ſo far as to have 
extirpated theſe alſo, and condemn'd every opinion 
or doctrine they had eſpous' d, for no other realun 


* Vor. III. g. 36, 37. 
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than merely becauſe they had eſpous'd it? Hardly Set. 1. 
2 SCYTHIAN, a TARTAR, Or a GOTH, wou'd at Cw 


or reaſon fo abſurdly. Much leſs wou'd you (my 
friend!) have carry'd on this MaGornony, or 
Prieſt-maſſacre, with ſuch a barbarous zeal. For, 
in good earneſt, to deſtroy a philoſophy in hatred 
to a man, implies as errant a Tartar-notion, as to 
deſtroy or murder a man in order to plunder him 
of his wit, and get the inheritance of his underſtand- 
ing. | 

4 MUST confeſs indeed, that had all the inſtitu- 
tions, ſtatutes, and regulations of this antient Hie- 
rarchy, reſembled the fundamental + one, of the 
order it ſelf, they might with a great deal of juſtice 
have been ſuppteſs'd: for one can't without ſome 
abhorrence rcad that law of theirs ; 


Nam Magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet. 


Bur the conjurers (as we'll rather ſuppoſe) hav- 
ing conſider'd that they ought in their principle to 
appear as fair as poſſble to the world, the better to 
conceal their practice, found it highly for their in- 
tereſt to eſpouſe ſome excellent moral rules, and e- 


ſtabliſn the very belt maxims of this kind. They 


thought it for their advantage perhaps, on their firſt 
ſetting out, to recommend the greateſt purity of 
religion, the greateſt integrity of life and manners. 
They may perhaps too, in general, have preach'd 
up charity and good-will. They may have ſet to 
view the faireſt face of human nature; and together 
with their by-laws, and political inſtitutions, have 
interwove the honeſteſt morals and beſt doctrine in 
the world. 

How therefore ſhou'd we have behav'd our-ſelves 


in this affair? How ſhou'd we have carry'd our- 


+ Hesi Y x partie auriy , Topiay goxety doxuvrig os 
Mayor, va. rag Arta. Sext. Empir. Pyr. J. 83.4% 24» 
* Catull, 87. 
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Part 2. ſelves towards this order of men, at the time of the 
WV diſcovery of their cheat, and ruin of their empire! 


Shou'd we have fall'n to work inſtantly with then 
ſyſtems, (truck at their opinions and doctrines with. 
out diſtinction, and erected a contrary philoſophy in 
their teeth ? Shou'd we have flown at every religious 
and moral principle, deny'd every natural and foci 
affection, and render'd men as much * avolves x; 
was poſible to one another, whilſt we deſcrib'd en 
ſuch ; and endeavour'd to make them ſee themſelre 
by far more monſtrous and corrupt, than with the 
worlt intentions it was ever poſhble for the worlt of 
*em to become? —— This, you'll ſay, doubtlek 
wou'd have been a very prepoſterous part, and cou' 
never have been acted by other than mean ſpirits, 
ſuch as had been held in awe, and over-frizhted by 
the | MaGc1. 

AND yet an þ able and witty philoſopher of our 
nation was, we know, of late years, ſo poſſeſsd 
with a horrour of this kind, that both with reſped 
to politicks and morals, he directly acted in this fpi- 
Tit of maſſacre, The fright he took upon the fight 
of the then governing powers, who unjuſtly aſſum d 
the authority of the people, gave him ſuch an ab- 
horrence of all popular government, and of the very 
notion of liberty it-ſelf; that to extinguiſh it tor 


Infra, p. 80. and Vol. II. p. 208. 

+ Vol. III. p. 46, 47. in the notes. 

Mr. HOBBES, who thus expreſſes himſelf : By reat- 
ing of theſe Greek and Latin authors, men from their chili. 
hood have gotten a habit under a falſe ſhew of liberty) of fe- 
vouring tumults, and of licentious controlling the aftions of tei 
ſovereigns. Leviathan, part 2. c. 21. Pp. 111. By this reaſons 
ing of Mr. HOBBES it ſhou'd follow, that there can never 
be any tumults or depoſing of ſovereigns at Conſtantinath, 
or in Mogul. See again, p. 171, and 377. and what he 
intimates to his prince (p. 193.) concerning this extirpati- 
on of antient literature, in favour of his Leviathian-by o- 


theſis, and new philoſophy. 
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erer, he recommends the very extinguiſhing of let- Se. 1. 


th 
my ters, and exhorts princes not to ſpare ſo much as an CL 
ben antient ROMAN Or GREEK hiſtorian, Is not this 
c | 
ich.] in truth ſomewhat Gzthick And has not our phi— 
bh loſopher, in appearance, ſomething of the /avage, 
ion! Wat be ſhou'd uſe philoſophy and learning as the 
| SCYTHIANS are ſaid to have us'd ANACHARS1S 
cia ; f : 
_ and others, for having viſned the wiſe of GREECE, 


and learnt the manners of a polite people ? 


em ! 4h : 
hon His quarrei with rellgian was the ſame as with 
Big liberty. The {ame times give him the ſame terror 


ro in this other kind, He had nothing betore his eyes 

lch belide the ravage of en/hu/raſmn, and the artiſice of 

thoſe who rais'd and conducted that ſpirit, And | 

the good ſociable man, as ſavage and unſociable as | 

| by he wou'd make himſelf and all mankind appear by | 
his philoſophy, expos'd himſelf during his life, and 

took the utmoit pains, that after his death we might 

Fay be deliver'd from the occaſion of theſe terrors. He 

did his utmoſt to ſhew us, That both in religion 


et . 
* « and morals we were 1mpos'd on by our gover- 
* « nors; that there was nothing which by nature 


n © mchn'd us either way; nothing which naturally 
75 « drew us to the love of what was without, or be— 
« yond * ourſelves :”* tho the love of ſuch great 


105 truths and {overcign maxims as he imagin'd theſe to 
be, made him the moſt laborious of all men in com- 
poling ſyſtems of this kind for our uſe; and forc'd 
him, notwithſtanding his natural fear, to run contr- 
„ naally the higheſt riſk of being a martyr for our de- 
ns liverance. 
8 Civ me leave therefore (my friend!) on this 
- occalton, to prevent your ſeriouſneſs, and aſſure you, 
= that there is no ſuch mighty danger as we are apt to | 
1 imagine from theſe fierce proſecutors of ſuperſtition, 1 
„ho are ſo jealous of every religious or moral prin— 
yo. ciple, Whatever ſavages they may appear in phi- 
boy | lolopby, they are in their commom capacity as civil 
po 
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Part 2. perſons, as one can wiſh, Their free communicyt. 
ing of their principles may witneſs for them. I 


An ESSAY en the Freedum 


the height of ſociableneſs to be thus friendly and 
communicative. 

Ir the principles, indeed, were conceal'd from u, 
and made a my/tery ; they might become conſider. 
able. Things are often made ſo, by being kept x 
fecrets of a ie& or party: and nothing helps thi 
more than the antipathy and by wneſs of a contra 
party, If we fall preſently into horrors, and cor- 


{ternation, upon the hearing maxims which ere 
thought þ7i/7n5us; We are in no diſpoſition to uſe tha 
familiar and eaſy part of reaſon, which is the bab 
antid:te, The only þ%iſ511 to realon, is paſizn, Fa 
falſe reaſoning is ſoon redreſs'd, where paſſion is tt. 
mov d. But if the very hearing certain propoſition 
or pniloſophy be ſufncient to move our paſhon; "> 
plain, the poiſon has already gain d on us, and wt 
are effectually prevented in the uſe of our reaſouing 
faculty. 

WERE it not for the prejudices of this kind; wha 
ſnou d hinder us from diverting our: ſelves with the 
fancy of one of theſe modern reformers we hart 
been ſpeaking of? What ſhou'd we ſay to one d 
theſe anti-zealots, who, in the zeal of ſuch a cod 
philoſophy, ſhou d aſſure us faithfully, „ That we 

were the molt miſtaken men in the world, to im- 


„ gine there was any ſuch thing as natural faith or 


« juſtice? For that it was only force and par 

*« which conſtituted t. That there was no {uch 
« thing in reality as virtue; no principle of order 
“in things above, or below; no ſecret char 
« force of nature, by which every-one was made to 
« operate willingly or unwillingly towards public 
« good, and puniſh'd and tormented if he did other: 
& wile.” Is not this the very charm it: ſelf! 
Is not the Gentleman at this inſtant under the power 
of it? „ Sir! the philolophy you have cet 
&« deſcended to reveal to us, is moſt extraordinary, 
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« are we to you” 
& you were, why this concern for us? Is there 
« then ſuch a thing as natural affedtion ? If not; 
« why all this pains, why all this danger on our ac- 
% count? Why not keep this ſecret to yourſelf ? 
& Of what advantage is it to you, to deliver us 
« from the cheat? The more are taken in it, the 
« better, Tis directly againſt your intereſt to un- 
& deceive us, and let us know that only private in- 
« tereſt governs you; and that nothing nobler, or 
&« of a larger kind, ſhou'd govern us, whom you 
« converſe with. Leave us to our-ſelves, and to 
* that notable art by which we are happily tam'd, 
% and render'd thus mild and /beepi/h. Vis not fit 
* we ſhou'd know that by nature we are all wolves, 
« Is it poſhble that one who has really diſcover'd 
« himſelf ſuch, ſhou'd take pains to communicate 
ſuch a diſcovery ? 


er. | 


IN reality (my friend!) a ſevere brow may well 
be ſpar d on this occaſion ; when we are put 


thus upon the defence of common honeſty, by ſuch 


fair honeſt gentlemen, who are in practice ſo diffe- 
rent from what they wou'd appear in ſpeculation, 
Anaves I know there are in n9ti512 and principle, as 
well as in practice: who think all honeſty as well 
as religion a mere cheat; and, by a very conſiſtent 
reaſoning, have reſolv'd deliberately to do whatever 
by power or art they are able, for their private ad- 
vantage. But ſuch as theſe never open themſelves 
in friendſhip to others. They have no ſuch paſſi- 
on for truth, or love for mankind. They have 
no quarrel with religion or morals ; but know what 
uſe to make of both, upon occaſion. If they ever 
diſcoyer their principles, 'tis only at unawares, 
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# pray, whence is this zeal in our behalf? What Se. 2. 


Are you our father? Or if ww 


Ar ESSAY on the Freedom 


Part 2. They arc ſure to preach honeſty, and po y 
church. 


On the other ſide, the gentlemen for whom I 
apologizing, cannot however be call'd bypocrite, 
They {peak as ill of themſelves as they poſhbly can, 
If they have hard thoughts of human nature; tis: 
proof ſtill of their humanity, that they give ſuc) 
warning to the world. If they repreſent men hy 
nature /reacherous and wild, tis out of care fi 
mankind ; leſt by being too tame and truſting, they 
ſhou'd eaſily be caught. 

Ixros ros naturally ſpeak the beſt of humy 
nature, that they may the caſier abuſe it. Thek 
gentlemen, on the contrary, ſpeak the worſt ; and 
had rather they themſelves ſhou'd be cenſur'd with 
the reſt, than that @ /eav ſhou'd by impoſture pre- 
vail over the many, For 'tis opinion of goodne/; * 
which creates caſineſs of truſt : and by ruff we ar: 
betray'd to power ; our very reaſon being thus cap. 
tivated by thoſe in whom we come inſenſibly to hare 
an implicit faith. But ſuppoſing one another to be 
by nature ſuch very /avages, we ſhall take care i 
come leſs in one another's power: and apprehend- 
ing power to be inſatiably coveted by all, we {hal 
the better fence againſt the evil; not by giving all in- 
to one hand (as the champion of this cauſe wou'l 
have us) but, on the contrary, by a right diviſion and 
ballance of power, and by the reſtraint of good laws 
and limitations, which may ſecure the publick |: 
berty. 

Snov'p you therefore aſk me, whether I really 
thought theſe gentlemen were fully perſuaded of the 
principles they ſo often advance in company? | 
ſhou'd tell you, That tho I wou'd not abſolutely ar: 
raign the gentlemens ſincerity ; yet there was ſome: 
thing of myſtery in the caſe, more than was im 
gin'd, The reaſon, perhaps, why men of vit de- 
light ſo much to eſpouſe the paradoxical ſyitcns, 


Vol. II. P. 217. and VOL, III. p. 80. 
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is not in truth that they are ſo fully ſatisfy'd with Set. 3. 


em; but in a view the better to oppoſe ſome other 


ſyſtems, which by their fair appearance have help'd, 
they think, to bring mankind under ſubjection. 
They imagine that by this general ſcepticiſin, which 
they wou'd introduce, they ſhall better deal with the 
dogmatical ſpirit which prevails in ſome particular 
And when they have accuſtom'd men to 
bear contradiction in the ain, and hear the nature 
of things diſputed, at large; it may be ſafer (they 
conclude) to argue ſeparately, upon certain nice 
points in which they are not altogether ſo well ſa— 
So that from hence, perhaps, you may ſtill 


raillery prevails ſo much, and notions are taken u 


for no reaſon beſides their being odd, and out of the 
Way. 


S E GT.. It. 
UT let who will condemn the humour thus de- 
ſcrib'd; for my part, I am in no ſuch apore- 
henſion from this ſceptical kind of wit. Men indeed 
may, in a ſerious way, be ſo wrought on, and con- 
founded, by different modes of opinion, different 
ſyſtems and ſchemes 7mþ9s'd by authority, that they 
may wholly loſe all notion or comprehenſion of 7ruth. 
I can caſily apprehend what effect ae has over mens 
underſtandings, I can very well ſuppoſe men may be 


frighted out of their wits : but I have no apprchen- 


lion they ſhou'd be laugh'd out of em. I can hardly 
imagine that in a pleaſant way they ſhou'd ever be 
talk'd out of their love for ſociety, or reaſon'd ont 
of humanity and common ſenſe. A mannerly wit can 
hurt no cauſe or intereſt for which I am in the leaſt 
concern'd: and philoſophical ſpeculations, politely 
manag'd, can never ſurely render mankind more un- 
ſociable or unciviliz'd. This is not the quarter from 
whence I can poſſibly expect an inroad of ſavageneſs 


and barbarity, And by the belt of my obſervation, 
Vor. I. G 
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Part 2. 1 have learnt, that virtue is never ſuch a ſufferer, 
WY by being conteſted, as by being betray'd. My fer 


is not fo much from its witty antagoniſts, who gire 
it exerciſe, and put it on its defence, as from it 
tender nurſes, who are apt to over-lay it, and kill 
it, with exceſs of care and cheriſhing. 

I Have known a building, which by the officioul- 
neſs of the workmen has been ſo herd and /crew'/ 
1%, on the {ide where they pretended it had a lean- 
ing, that it has at laſt been turn'd the contrary way, 
and overthrown, There has ſomething, perhaps, 
of this kind happen'd in azorals, Men have not 
becn contented to ſhew the natural advantages of 
honeſty and virtue. They have rather leflen'd theſe, 
the better, as they thought, to advance another 
foundation. They have made virtue ſo mercenary 
a thing, and have talk'd ſo much of its rewards, that 
one can hardly tell what there is in it, after all, 
which can be worth rewarding. For to be bribl 
only or terrify'd into an honeſt practice, beſpeaks 
little of real honeſty or worth. We may make, ti 
true, whatever bargain we think fit, and may be- 
ſtow in favour what overplus we pleaſe. But there 
can be no excellency or wiſdom in voluntarily re- 
warding what is neither eſtimable, nor deſerving. 
And if virtue be not really eſtimable in it-ſelf, I can 
ſee nothing eſtimable in following it for the ſake of 
a bargain, 

Ir the love of doing good, be not, of it-ſclf, a 
795d and right inclination : ; I know not how there 
can poſſibly be ſuch a thing as g92dnefſs or virtue, It 

the inclination be right ; 'tis a perMrting of it, to 
apply it ſolely to the reward, and make us conccix: 
ſuch wonders of the grace and favour which is to 
attend virtue; when there is ſo little ſhewn of thc 
intrinſick worth or value of the thing it-ſelf. 

I cov'd be almolt tempted to think, that thc 
true reaſon why ſome of the moſt heroick virtucs 
have ſo little notice taken of 'em in our holy rel 
gion, is, becauſe there wou'd have been no room 
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left for di/intere/tedneſs, had they been intitled to a Set. 3. 


bv revelation aſſign'd to other dutys. * Private 
friendſhip and zeal for the publick, and our country, 


* By private friendſhip no fair reader can here ſuppoſe 
is meant that common benevolence and charity which every 
Chriſtian is oblig'd to ſhew towards all men, and in par- 
ticular towards his felilow-chriftians, his neighbour, bro- 
ther, and kindred, of whatever degree; but that peculiar 
relmtian which is form'd by a conſent and harmony of 
minds, by mutual eſteem, and reciprocal tenderneſs and 
affection; and which we emphatically call a FRIEND- 
SHiP. Such was that between the two Jewiſh heroes af. 
ter mentioned, whole love and tenderneſs was /#rpaſſing 
that of women, (2 Samuel, ch. i.) Such were thoſe fricnd- 
ſhips deſerib'd fo frequently by Poets, between PYLADES 
and ORESTES, THESEUS and PIRITHOUS, with ma- 
ny others, Such were thoſe between philoſophers, heroes, 
and the greateſt of men; betucen SOCRATES and ANTIS- 
THENES, PLATO and DION, EPAMINONDAS, and 


* PELOPIDAS, SCIPIO and LELIUS, CATO and BRU- 


ICS, THRASEA and HELVIDIUS. And ſuch there may 
have lately been, and are ſtill perhaps in our own age; 
tho envy ſuffers not the few examples of this kind to be 
remark'd in pnblick. The Author's meaning is indeed 
ſo plain of it-ſelf, that it needs no explanatory apology to 
ſatisfy an impartial reader. As for others who object the 
ſingularity of the aſſertion, as differing (they ſuppaſe) from 
what our reverend Doctors in religion commonly main- 


| tain, they may read what the learned and pious Biſhop 


Taylor ſays in his treatiſe of Friend{hip. “ You inquire 
(Hays he) how far a dear anda perfect friendfhip is autho- 
r1z'd by the principles of Chriſtianity? To this I an- 
ſwer, That the word friend ip, in the ſenſe we com- 
monly mean by it, is not fo much as nam'd in the 
New Teſtament; and our religion takes no noticc of it, 
You think it ſtrange; but read on, before you ſpend ſo 
much as the beginning of a paſſion or a wonder upon it, 
There is mention of friendſhip of the world ; and it is 
G 2 


ſnare of that infinite reward, which providence has 
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Part 2. are virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian, They 
ue no eſſential parts of his charity. He is not ſo 


ty'd to the affairs of this life; nor is he oblig'd to 
euter into ſuch engagements with this lower world, 
as are of no help to him in acquiring a better. His 
converſation is in heaven, Nor has he occaſion for 
ſuch ſupernumerary cares or embaraſſments here on 
carth, as may obſtruct his way thither, or retard him 


„ ſaid to be enmity with God : but the word is no where 
elſe nam'd, or to any other purpoſe, in all the New 
* Teſtament. It ſpeaks of friends often ; but by friend; 
are meant our acquaintance, or our kindred, the rela- 
tives of our family or our fortune, or our ſe, &c.— 
* And I think I have reaſon to be confident, that the 
word ſriend (ſpeaking of human intercourſe) is no other. 
* ways us'd in the goſpels, or epiſtles, or acts of tlc A- 
* poltles.” And afterwards, “ Chriſlian charity (ſays he) 
is friendſhip to all the world; and when friendſhips 
" were the nobleſt things in the world, charity was litile, 
% like the ſun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn in- 
to the center of a burning-glaſs : but Chriſtian charity 
is friendſhip expanded like the face of the ſun, when it 
„ mounts above the eaſtern hills.” In reality the good 
Biſhop draws all his notions, as well as examples of pii- 
vate friendſhip from the heathen world, or from the times 
preceding Chriſtianity, And after eiting a Greek author, 
he immediately adds: „Of fuch immortal, abſtracted, pure 
* friendthips, indeed there is no great plenty; but they 
*« who are the ſame to their friend & οαν , when he 1s 
in another country, or in another world, are fit to pre- 
t« ſerve the ſacred fire for eternal facrifices, and to per- 
„ petuate the memory of thoſe exemplary friendſhips of 
the beſt of men, which have fill'd the world with hi- 
„ ſtory and wonder: for in no other ſenſe but this can 
it be true, that friendſhips are pure loves, regarding t0 
« do good more than to receive it. He that is a friend 
« after death, hopes not for a recompence from his friend, 
and makes no bargain either for fame or love; but is 
« rewarded with the conſcience and ſatisfaction of doing 
* bravely.” 
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in the careful taſk of working out his own ſalvation. Set, 3. 


If nevertheleſs any portion of reward be reſerv'd here- LY 


after for the generous part of a patriot, or that of a 
thorow friend ; this is {till behind the curtain, and 
happily conccal'd from us; that we may be the more 
deſerving of it, when it comes. 

Ir appears indeed under the Few?/h diſpenſation, 
that cach of theſe virtues had their illuſtrious exam- 
ples, and were in ſome manner recommended to us 
as honourable, and worthy our imitation. Even 
Saur himſelf, as ill a Prince as he is repreſented, 
appears both living and dying to have been reſpected 
and prais'd for the love he bore his native country. 
And the love which was ſo remarkable between his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, gives us a noble view of a dilinte- 
reſted friend/hip, at leaſt on ne ſide, But the he- 
roick virtue of theſe perſons had only the common 
reward of praiſe attributed to it, and cou'd not claim 
a future recompence under a religion which taught no 
future ſkate, nor exhibited any rewards or puniſh- 


ments, beſides ſuch as were temporal, and had re- 


ſpc& to the written law. 

AxD thus the Jener as well as Heathens were left 
to their philoſophy, to be inſtructed in the ſublime 
part of virtue, and induc'd by reaſon to that which 
Was never injoin'd em by command, No premium 
or penalty being inforc'd in theſe caſes, the diſinte- 
relted part ſubſiſted, the virtue was a free choice, 
ard the magnanimiry of the act was left entire. He 
who wou'd be generous, had the means, He who 
wou'd trankly- ſerve his friend, or country, at tte 
* expence even of his life, might do it on fair terms. 
tDuLCEt ET DECORUM EST was his ſole reaſon, 


* Peradventure (ſays the holy Apoſtle) fer a goed man 
de u even dare to die, T&x% Tic x TAE, & c. Rom. 
ch. v. ver. 7. This the Apoſtle judiciouſly ſuppoſcs to be- 
long to human nature: tho he is fo far from founding any 
precept on it, that he uſhers his private opinion with a 
very dubious peraduenture. + HORAT, lib. 3. od. 2. 
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Part 2. are virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian, They 
are no eſſential parts of his charity. He is not ſo 
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ty'd to the affairs of this life; nor is he oblig'd to 
enter into ſuch engagements with this lower world, 
as are of no help to him in acquiring a better. His 
converſation is in heaven, Nor has he occaſion for 
ſuch ſupernumerary cares or embaraſſments here on 
carth, as may obſtruct his way thither, or retard him 


© ſaid to be enmity with God but the word is no where 
elſe nam'd, or to any other purpoſe, in all the New 
** Teſtament, It ſpeaks of friends often; but by friend; 
are meant our acquaintance, or our kindred, the rela- 
tives of our family or our fortune, or our ſe, &c.— 
* And I think I have reaſon to be confident, that the 
word ſriend (ſpeaking of human intercourſe) is no other. 
„ ways us'd in the goſpels, or epiſtles, or acts of tlic A- 
poſtles.“ And afterwards, ** Chrillian charity (favs he) 
is friendſhip to all the world; and when friendſhips 
were the nobleſt things in the world, charity was little, 
% like the ſun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn in- 
** to the center of a burning-glaſs : but Chriſtian charity 
is friendſhip expanded like the face of the ſun, when it 
„ mounts above the eaſtern hills.” In reality the good 
Biſhop draws all his notions, as well as examples of pn- 
vate friendſhip from the heathen world, or from the times 
preceding Chriſtianity. And after eiting a Greek author, 
he immediately adds: © Of ſuch immortal, abſtracted, pure 
„ friendthips, indeed there is no great plenty; but they 
„M who are the ſame to their friend «woTpodev, when he is 
in another country, or in another world, are fit to pre- 
© ſerve the ſacred fire for eternal ſacrifices, and to per · 
„ petuate the memory of thoſe exemplary friendſhips of 
the beſt of men, which have fill'd the world with hi- 
« ſtory and wonder: for in no other ſenſe but this can 
it be true, that friendſhips are pure loves, regarding to 
« do good more than to receive it. He that is a friend 
„ after death, hopes not for a recompence from his fricnd, 
and makes no bargain either for fame or love; but is 
« rewarded with the conſcience and ſatisfaction of doing 
« bravely.” 
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If nevertheleſs any portion of reward be reſery'd here- 
after for the generous part of a patriot, or that of a 
thorow friend ; this is [till behind the curtain, and 
happily conceal'd from us ; that we may be the more 
deſerving of it, when it comes. 

Ir appears indeed under the Zew?/h diſpenſation, 
that each of theſe virtues had their illuſtrious exam- 
ples, and were in ſome manner recommended to us 


as honourable, and worthy our imitation. Even 


Saur himſelf, as ill a Prince as he is repreſented, 
appears both living and dying to have been reſpected 
and prais'd for the love he bore his native country, 
And the love which was ſo remarkable between his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, gives us a noble view of a diſinte- 
reſted friendſhip, at leaſt on ne ſide, But the he- 
roick virtue of theſe perſons had only the common 
reward of praiſe attributed to it, and cou'd not claim 
a future recompence under a religion which taught no 
future ſtate, nor exhibited any rewards or puniſh- 
ments, beſides ſuch as were temporal, and had re- 
ſpect to the written law. 

AxD thus the Fexws as well as Heathens were left 
to their philoſophy, to be inſtructed in the ſublime 
part of virtue, and induc'd by reaſon to that which 


| Was never 1njoin'd 'em by command, No premium 


or penalty being inforc'd in theſe caſes, the diſinte- 
reited part ſubſiſted, the virtue was a free choice, 
ad the magnanimity of the act was left entire. He 
who wou'd be generous, had the means. He who 
wou'd frankly ſerve his friend, or country, at the 
* expence even of his life, might do it on fair terms. 


ft DuLCE ET DECORUM EST Was his ſole reaſon, 


* Peradventure (ſays the holy Apoſtle) fer a good man 
dne wou'd even dare to die, T&x% Tic xe TOAu2, &c, Rom. 
ch. v. ver. 5. This the Apoſtle judiciouſly ſuppoſes to be- 
long to human nature: tho he is fo far from founding any 
| precept on it, that he uſhers his private opinion with a 
Very dubious peradventure. + HORAT. lib. 3. od. 2. 
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70 An ESS A on the Freedom 


Part 3. "Twas :7viting and becoming. Twas good and honeſt, For 
And that this is (till a good reaſon, and according u 

common ſenſe, Iwill endeavour to ſatisfy you. For 
I ſhou'd think my-ſelf very ridiculous to be angy ing 
with any-one for thinking me diſhoneſt ; if 1 could Jer 
give no account of my honeſty, nor ſhew upon what 72 
principle I differ'd from * 4 &nave. 


} 


PAR T . 4 
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ordinary ſatirical, when ſpeaking of the 2. wi 
bility and court, he is fo far from allowing 
them to be the ſtandard of politeneſs and good ſenſc, 
that he makes 'em in a manner the reverſe. 


* HE Noman Satiriſt may be thought more than the 


HC 
+ Rarus enim ſerme ſenſus communis in 7//a ” 
Fortuna * 


Some of the |} molt ingenious commentators, however, | for 
interpret this very differently from what is generally | cli 
apprehended. They make this common ſenſe of the bre 


* Inf. p. 88, 89. &c. 117, 118, F Juv. Sat. 8. v.; tha 

} Viz. The two Caſautons, If. and Mer. Salmaſins, and Ko, 
our Engliſh Gataker : ſce the firſt in Capitolinus, Vit. M. (St 
Ant. ſub finem. The ſecond in his Comment. on M. Au. h 
lib. 1. §. 13, & 16. Gatater on the ſame place; and Si ou! 
maſius in the ſame life of Capitolinus, at the end of hi up 
Annotations. The Greek word is Koivoronwuoſovn, which SF WW 
maſins interprets, “ moderatam, uſitatam & ordinariam he- fil 
* minis mentem quae in commune quodammodo conſul!, 
„ nec omnia ad commodum ſuum refert, reſpectumque e- 


„ tiam habet eorum cum quibus verſatur, modeſte, mo- © 
* diccque de ſe ſentiens. At contra inflati & ſuperbi omnes * 
„ ſe ſibi tantum ſuiſque com modis natos arbitrantur, & in 
„ prae ſe caeteros contemnunt & negligunt ; & hi ſunt I 4 
« qui ſenſum communem non habere recte dici poſſunt. Nan be 


„ ita ſenſum communem accipit Juvexalis, Sat, 8. Rarus ein © 
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eft Poet, by a Greek derivation, to ſignify ſenſe of publick Sect. 1. 
zcal, and of the common intereſt ; love of the com- \ 


unity or ſociety, natural affection, humanity, oblig- 
jooneſs, or that ſort of civility which riſes from a juſt 


ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, and the natural 


equality there is amongſt thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, 


* ferme SENSUS COMMUNIS, &c. Þ1\avipamiar & X 
* porrre Galenus vocat quam Marcus de ſe loquens Kouws. 
* yvorw9Curnv; & alibi, ubi de eadem re loquitur, MeTpiory- 
„ r, xai Evſvwwo(vvny, qua gratiam illi fecerit Marcus 


* ſimul cundi ad Germanicum bellum ac ſequendi ſe.” In 


the ſame manner Iſaac Ca ſaubon: Herodianus (ſays he) calls 
this the 79 ptr210v xa ioowerpov. Subjicit vero Artoni- 
„ us quaſi hac vocem interpretans, % 70 tio h rg ei 
„ A. (uvSuTveav aαντι TAVTWS, fre C(uvatoinuiy ixayal- 
* x5.” This, I am perſuaded, is the ſenſus communis of 
HORACE (Sat. 3. I. 1.) which bas been unobſerv'd (as far 
as I can learn) by any of his commentators: it being re- 
markable withal, that in this early ſatir of HORACE, be- 
fore his latter days, and when his philoſophy as yet in- 
clin'd to the leſs rigid aſſertors of virtue, he puts this ex- 
preſſion (as may be ſeen by the whole ſatir taken together) 
into the mouth of a Criſpinus, or ſome ridiculous mimick of 
that ſevere philoſophy, to which the coinage of the word 
K24vov0n:00vvy properly belong'd. For ſo the Poet again 
(Sat. 4. V. 77.) uſes the word SENSUS, ſpeaking of thoſe 
'who without ſenſe of manners, or common {oci-ty, uith- 
out the leaſt reſpect or deference to others, preſs rudely 
upon their friends, and upon all company in general, with- 
out regard to time or place, or any thing beſides their ſel- 
fin and brutiſh humour: 

Haud illud quaerentes, num fine SE NSU, 
Tempora num faciant aliens. 


» — 
die nrg, 


as old Lambin interprets it, tho without any other expla- 
nation; referring only to the ſenſus communis of HORACE 
in that other ſatir. Thus SENECA (Epiſt. 1cs.) Cdium 
aulem ex offenſa ſic vitabis, nemicem laceſſendo gratuito : a quo 
te SENSUS COMMUNIS tuebitur. And CICERO ac- 
cCordingly, Jaſliliae partes ſunt, non violare hemines : vere- 
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AxD indeed if we conſider the thing nicely, ; 


WY VV mult ſeem ſomewhat hard in the Poet, to have deny 
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wit or ability to a court ſuch as that of Roms, era 
under a TI BER IVS or a NERO, But for humarit, 
or ſenſe of publick good, and the common intereſt d 
mankind, twas no ſuch deep ſatir to queſtion whether 
this was properly the ſpirit of a court, Twas difficult 
to apprehend what community ſubſiſted among cour. 
tiers; or what publick between an abſolute prince 
and his ſlave - ſubjects. And for real ſociety, there 
cou'd be none between ſuch as had no other /f 
than that of private good, 

OuR Poet therefore ſcems not ſo immoderate in 
his cenſure ; if we conſider it is the heart, rather 
than the head, he takes to taſk : when reflecting on 
a court-education, he thinks it unapt to raiſe any 
affection towards a country; and looks upon young 
Princes, and Lords, as the yeung maſters of the 
world ; who being indulg'd in all their paſſions, and 
train'd up in all manner of licentiouſneſs, have that 
thorow contempt and diſregard of mankind, which 
mankind in a manner deſerves, where arbitrary pow 
er is permitted, and a tyranny ador'd. 


cundiae, non-offendere. Lib. 1. de Off. It may be objeted 
poſſibly by ſome particularly vers'd in the philoſophy a- 
bave mention'd, that the «#:vog Nec, to which the Ketvorn 
K497vn ſcems to have relation, is of a different meaning. 
But they will conſider withal how ſmall the diftin&tion as 
in that philoſophy, between the wendig, and the vulgar 
cle brei; how generally paſſion was by thoſe philoſophers 
brought under the head of optnton. And when they con- 
ſider, beſides this, the very formation of the word Ko1v9vmr- 
Vogue upon the model of the other femaliz'd virtues, tle 
Euſvwku(uun, Toe uu Agio dn, Ce. they will no longs 
er heſitate on this interpretation. — The reader may per- 
haps by this note fee better why the Latia title of Sen: 
Communis has been given to this ſecond treatiſe. He may 
obſerve, withal, how the ſame Poet JUVENAL uſes the 
word ſen/us, in Sat, 15. Haec noir; pars optima ſenſius. 
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Mes ſatis ad Juvenem, quem nobis fama ſuperbum Sect. 1. 
1 Tradit, & inflatum plenumque Nerone propinguo. Wyo 


A puBLICk ſpirit can come only from a ſocial 
fecling or /enſe of partner/hip with human kind. Now 


there are none ſo far from being partners in this /enſe, 


or ſharers in this common affection, as they who 
ſcarcely know an equal, nor conſider themſelves as 
ſobject to any law of /e/lowyhip or community. And 
thus morality and good government go together. 
There is no real love of virtue, without the knows 
leds of publick good. And where abſolute power is, 
there is no PUBLICK, 

Tux who live under a tyranny, and have learnt 
to admire its power as ſacred and divine, are de- 
bauch'd as much in their religion, as in their morals. 
Publick good, according to their apprehenſion, is as 
litle the meaſure or rule of government in the uni- 
ger/e, as in the tate. They have ſcarce a notion 
of what is good or juſt, other than as mere ai and 
power have determin d. Omnipotence, they think, 
you'd hardly be it-ſelf, were it not at liberty to F 
diſpenſe with the laws of equity, and change at plea- 
ſure the ſtandard of moral rectitude. 

Bur notwithſtanding the prejudices and corrup- 
tons of this kind, tis plain there is ſomething ſtill 
of a publick principle, even where it is molt pervert- 
ed and depreſs d. The worſt of magiſtracys, he 
mere deſpotick kind, can ſhew ſufficient inſtances of 
zcal and affection towards it. Where no other go- 


vernment is known, it ſeldom fails of having that al- 


legiance and duty paid it, which is owing to a better 
form, The eaſtern countrys, and many barbarous 
nations, have been and ſtill are examples of this 
kind, The perſonal love they bear their prince, how- 
erer ſevere towards them, may ſhew how natural an 
aficction there is towards government and order among 
mankind, If men have really no publick parent, no 


| Magiltrate in common, to cheriſh and protect em, 


* Juv. Sat. 8. + Inf. pag. 201. 
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like new-born creatures who have never ſeen the 
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they will (till imagine they have ſuch a one; 2 


dam, will fancy one for themſelves, and apply (ash 
nature prompted) to ſome like form, for favour a 
protection. In the room of a true //ter-father, mi 
chief, they will take after a fal/z one ; and in the rom 
of a legal government and ju/? prince, obey even a Hot 
rant, andendure a whole lineage and ſucceſſion of ſuc the r 

As for us BRITONS, thank heaven, we haveiſiÞ & 
better ſenſe of government deliver'd to us from ou 
anceſtors. We have the notion of a PUBLICK, ant 
A CONSTITUTION; how @ /egi//ative, and how a 
executive is model d. We underitand weight ani 
meaſure in this kind, and can reaſon juſtly on tle 
ballance of power and property, The maxims ut 
draw from hence, are as evident as thoſe in mathems 
ticks, Our increaling knowledg ſhews us every dey, 
more and more, what COMMON SENSE is in pol. 
ticks: and this muſt of neceſſity lead us to undes 
ſtand a like /-»/e in morals; which is the foundation, 

'T1s ridiculous to ſay, there is any obligation a 
man to act ſociably, or honeſtly, in a form'd goven: 
ment; and not in that which is commonly call'd * 
ſtate of nature, For, to ſpeak in the faſhionable len- 
guage of our modern philolophy : ** Society being 
% founded on a compact; the ſurrender made of c: 
„ very man's private unlimited right, into the hand 
« of the majority, or ſuch as the majority ſhou'd ap 
& point, was of free choice, and by a promiſe.” 
Now the promiſe it- ſelf was made in the /tate gf 1 
ture: and that which could make a promiſe oblige 
tory in the ſtate of nature, muſt make all other ach 
of humanity as much our real duty, and natural pan. 
Thus /aith, juſtice, honeſtly, and virtue, mult have 
been as early as the ſtate of nature, or they cou 
never have been at all. The civil union, or confc- 
deracy, cou'd never make right or wwrong ; it they 
ſubſiſted not before, He who was free to any villan) 


* Below, VOL. II. p. 199, 202, Ce. 
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10 
* de has the ſame reaſon to be a civil one; and may 
az vo Gpenſe with his politick capacity as oft as he {ces oc- 
r on: tis only his word ſtands in his way. A 
A mn is oblig'd 7% keep bis word, Why ? Be- 
rolls eue he bas given his word to keep it. ls not this 
% apotable account of the original of moral juſtice, and 
ſuck che riſe of civil government and allegiance ! 

0 KE G T. It; 

a to paſs by theſe cavils of a philoſophy, which 
* B ſpeaks ſo much of nature with fo little meaning; 


4 we may with juſtice ſurely place it as a principle, 
n the 


Tore his contract, will, and ought to make as free Set, 2. 
* his contract, when he thinks fit. The natural iy 


That if any thing be natural, in any creature, or 


ee any kind; 'tis that which is preſervative of the 


"OY « kind it-ſelf, and conducing to its welfare and ſup- 
dey 


der 
ation. 
ON on 
Vein 
* 
e lan- 
being 


of e- 


rong to be in any reſpect inhuman, or any way 

nting in our natural part towards human kind. If 
eating and drinking be natural, herding is ſo too If 
any a/petite or ſenſe be natural, the ſenſe of /ellow- 
is the ſame, If there be any thing of nature in 
that affection which is between the ſexes, the affecti- 
dn is certainly as natural towards the conſequent off- 
ring; and ſo again between the offspring themſelves, 


_ kindred and companions, bred under the ſame diſ- 
05 Apline and economy. And thus a clan or tribe is 
niſe, 


gradually form'd; a public is recogniz'd: and be- 
Ales the pleaſure found in ſocial entertainment, Jan- 
age, and diſcourſe, there is ſo apparent a neceſſity 
for continuing this good correſpondency and union, 


7 las 
blige- 
r as 


. 8 . * . 
*. Hat to have no ſenſe or feeling of this kind, no love 
, av ö 0 E . . 
| q of country, community, or any thing in common, 
co 


wou'd be the ſame as to be inſenſible even of the 
Plaineſt means of /elf-preſervation, and molt neceſla- 
V condition of /e//-enjoyment. 

* How the wit of man ſhou'd ſo puzzle this cauſe, 
to make ciyil government and ſociety appear a kind 


zonfe- 
F they 
11lany 


'\ 


—— —ęᷣ— 


port.“ If in original and pure nature, it be wrong | 
Polt break a promiſe, or be treacherous ; 'tis as truly 
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Part 3. of invention, and creature of art, I know not, þk 
my own part, methinks, this herding principle, : 


aſſociating inclination, is ſeen ſo natural and (i 
in moſt men, that one might readily affirm, tus 
ven from the violence of this paſhon that ſo my 
diſorder aroſe in the general ſocicty of mankind, 
UNIVERSAL good, or the intereſt of the 1w97ll; 


general, is a kind of remote philoſophical objet 


That greater community falls not eaſily under the ey 
Nor is a national intereſt, or that of a whole peoſt 
or bo ly politick, ſo readily apprehended, In leſs py 
tys, men may be intimately converſant and acquaint 
with one another. They can there better taſte ſoc 
ty, and enjoy the common good and intereſt of amy 


contracted publick. They view the whole compa i 


and extent of their community; and fee, and kn) 
particularly whom they ſerve, and to what end th: 
aſſociate and conſpire, All men have naturally the 
ſhare of this combining principle: and they who u 
of the ſpightlieſt and moſt active facultys, hav: | 
large a ſhare of it, that unleſs it be happily direch 
by right reaſon, it can never find exerciſe for it 
in ſo remote a ſphere as that of the body politick; 
large. For. here perhaps the thouſandth part of thil 
whoſe intereſts are concern'd, are ſcarce ſo much! 
known by ſight. No viſible band is form'd; no {tn 
alliance: but the conjunction is made with diiteret 
perſons, orders, and ranks of men; not ſenſibly, u 
in idea: according to that general view or notion d 
a „late or commonwealth, 

Tuus the ſocial aim is diſturb'd, for want of ce! 
tain ſcope. The cloſe /ympathy and conſpiring wit 
is apt to loſe it-ſelt, for want of direction, in ſo wid 
a ficld. Nor is the paſſion any-where ſo ſtrongly tt 
or vigorouſly exerted, as in actual conſpiracy or war 
in which the higheſt genius's are often known the for 
wardeſt to employ themſelves. For the molt genero! 
ſpirits are the molt combining. They delight moſt 


move in concert; and fee/ (if I may ſay fo) in the 


ſtrongeſt manner, the force of the confederating char 


1 
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'Tis ſtrange to imagine that war, which of all Sect. 2. 


* Ithings appears the molt ſavage, ſhou'd be the paſſion 
As of che molt heroitk {pi irits. But tis in war that the 
* knot of fellow/hip 1 is doſeſt drawn. Tis in war that 
nl mutual ſuccour is moſt given, mutual danger run, 


d. and common affedtion mo't exerted and empluy'd, 

„„For b2roi/on and philanthrophy are almoit one and the 
dbjet ſame. Yet by a ſmall miſguidance of the aifection, a 
ie e lorer of mankind becomes a ravager : a hero aud de- 
cope We liverer becomes an oppreſſor ard deſtroyer, : 

{5 pu HexcCe other diviſions amongſt men. Hence, in 
the way of peace and civil government, that I VF 
pariy, and ſubdiviſion by cabal. For ſedition is a kind 
hof cantonizing already begun within the ſtate. To 


Haine 
» {oct 


a mo! 
ompil cantenige is natural; when the ſociety grows vaſt and 
I balky: and powerful ſtates have found other ad- 


de vantages in ſending colonys abroad, than merely that 
y the Jof having elbow-room at home, or extending their 
tho fW&dominion into diltant countrys. Vaſt empires are in 
have many reſpects unnatural : but particiilarly in this, 
lich That be they ever ſo well conſtituted, the affairs of 
it many muſt, in ſuch governments, turn upon a very 
litik few; and the relation be leſs ſenſible, and in a man- 


of tha ner loft, between the magiltrate and people, in a body 
nuch Wo unwieldy in its limbs, and whole members lic ſo 
no tu remote from one another, and diſtant from the head. 


lifferen 
ly, di 
otion d 


'Tis in ſuch bodys as theſe that ſtrong factions 
are apteſt to engender, The aſſociating ſpirits, tor 
Want of exerciſe, form new movements, and feck a 
narrower ſphere of activity, when they want action 


t of n greater. Thus we have wheels avithin wheels, 
vim And in ſome national conſtitutions (notwithſtanding 
ſo wü the abſurdity in politicks) we have one empire withe 
ply fetr a9ther, Nothing is fo delightful as to incorporate. 
or ar DHinctiant of many kinds are invented. Religions 
the fcity are form'd. Orders are erected; and their 
rencroWntcreſts eſpous'd, and ſerv'd, with the utmoſt zeal 
molt Mad pathon, Founders and patrons of this ſort are 
) in erer wanting. Wonders are perform'd, in this 


gcharußvrong ſocial ſpirit, by thoſe members of ſeparate ſo- 
| H 


Wi. 1. 


— 
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Part 3. eietys. And the aſſociating genius of man is nere 
better prov'd, than in thoſe very ſocietys, which ar 


form'd in oppoſition to the general one of mankind WF 1 
and to the real intereſt of the ſtate, ol 
Ix ſhort, the very ſpirit of /ac2ion, for the greatet MW be 
part, ſcems to be no other than the abuſe or irregy- tc 
| larity of that /2cial love, and common affection, which of 
is natural to mankind, For the oppoſite of /7cia//e. tr 
neſs 1s ſelfiſhneſs. And of all characters, the thorow. © . 
ſelſiſh one is the leaſt forward in taking party, The 77 
men of this ſort are, in this reſpec, true men fm. or 
derati;n, They are ſecure of their temper ; and 
poſſeſs theraſclves too well, to be in danger of enter. th 
ing warmly i into any aal Or engaging deeply with bi 
any ſide or faction. ir 
70 
SE C1. ut; ol 
OU have heard it (my Friend !} as a common * 
ſaying, that itereſt governs the world. But, A 
1 believe, whoever looks narrowly into the affairs f © 
it, will find, that paſſion, humour, caprice, zeal, ſucli. N 
ou, and a thouſend other ſprings, which are counter 3 
to ſel/-intereft, have as conſiderable a part in the 8 
movements of this machine. There are more wheels 
and counter-p5iſes in this engine than are caſily ima- p 
pin'd. Tis of too complex a kind, to fall under one 1. 
ſimple view, or be explain'd thus briefly in a word or 1 
1 two. The ſtudiers of this mechauiſiu mult have a ve— c 
| ry partial eye, to overlook all other motions beſides ; 
thoſe of the loweſt and narroweſt compaſs. 'Tis hard. 5 
| that in the plan or deſcription of this clock-wo:k, n0 R 
| wheel or ballance ſhou'd be allow'd on the fide of the 5 
| better and more enlarg'd affections; that Rory jr 
| | ſhou'd be underſtood to be done in kindneſs or geue- p 
| r/itz ; nothing in te good nature or friend; 7h, 0 * 
thro any /oc/zl or 1. atural alectian of any kind: 4 
when, perhaps, the main ſprings of this machine " 
be found to be cither theſe very natural affe 1s v 


themſelves, or a compound kind deriv'd from them 
and retaining more than one half of their nature. 
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e Bur here (my Friend !) you muſt not expect that Sect. 3. 
ind, 1 ſhou d draw you up a formal * /cheme of the paſſions, LJ 
or pretend to ſhew you their genealogy and relation ; 


ute} how they are interwoven with one another, or inter- 
ou fre with our happineſs and intereſt, *Twou'd be out 
hich of the genius and compaſs of ſuch a letter as this, to 
bla frame a juſt plan or model; by which you might, 
ow. with an accurate view, obſerve what proportion the | 


The W /i ndly and natural afedions ſeem to bear in this 
775 order of architecture. 


and MopERN projectors, I know, wou'd willingly rid 
ter. their hands of thele natural materials; and wou'd fain | 
with build after a more uniform way, They wou'd new- 


frame the human heart; and have a mighty fancy to 
reduce all its motions, ballances, and weights, to that 
one principle and foundation of a cool and deliberate 
wy ſe /ineſs. Men, it ſeems, are unwilling to think 
But they can be ſo outwitted, and impos'd on by nature, | 
as to be made to ſerve her purpoſes, rather than their 


rs of 

wo own. They arc aſham'd to be drawn thus out of 
(- * 

1 themſelves, and forc'd from what they eſteem their 

| true intcreft, 

| the | ; 

THERE has been in all times a fort of narrow- 
icels ; % , © 
. minded philoſophers, who have thought to ſet this 
one diercnce to rights, by conquering ature in them- 


. ſrives, A primitive father and founder among theſe, 
law well this. power of þ nature, and underſtood it 


Ce ſo far, that he earnelily exhorted his followers nei- 
Ard, der to beget children, nor ſerve their country, 
* There was no dealing with nature, it ſcems, while 
Cs tncſe alluring objects ſtood in the way. KNelatigus, 
hing fr tends, countrymen, laws, politick conflitutions, the 
1 beauty of or $$ and government, and the intereſt of 
* ſeclety aud mankind, were objects which, he well ſaw, 
id: Nod naturally raile a ſtronger affection than any 
Nn 

q: a * Sce the fourth treatiſe, viz. Inquiry concerning viriue. 
new, or. II. 


T Supra, p. 34. Aud Vol. II. 53. VOL. III. 26, 
27, Cc. 
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Part 3. which was grounded upon the narrow bottom of men d 
WV SELF, His advice, therefore, not to marry, nor engag: . ( 
at all in the publick, was wiſe, and ſuitable to his de. 


ſign. There was no way to be truly a diſciple of iu _ c: 
philoſophy, but to leave family, friends, country, ad 1 
ſociety, 19 cleave 10 it.— And, in good earneſt, why B 
wou'd not, if it were happineſs to do ſo? The phi. MW th 
loſopher, however, was Lind, in telling us his though. it 
*'T was a token of his /atherly love of mankind, tl 
le 

* Tu Pater, & rerum Inventor ! Tu patria nolit ti 
Suppeditas preecepia ! ar 

a 


BvT the revivers of this philoſophy in latter day, 45 
appear to be of a lower genius. They ſeem to hat 1 \ 
underſtood leſs of this force of nature, and though I 
to alter the Hing, by ſhifting a name. They wou'd 6 MW !* 
explain all the ſocial paſſions, and natural affetions, ? 
as to denominate 'em /f the ſelfi/h kind, Thus ci k1 
vility, hoſpitality, humanity towards ſtrangers or po Þ 
ple in diſtreſs, is only a more deliberate ſelfiſhneſs 2 
An honeſt heart is only a more cunning one : al © 
honelty and good nature, à more deliberate, or bet- d1 
ter- regulated ſelf-love. The love of kindred, chi- 
dren and poſterity, is purely /ove of /elf;, and of ane, 
own immediate blood as if, by this reckoning, al 
q mankind were not included; a// being of one 61:14, 
i and join'd by inter-marriages and alliances z as they WW + 

| have been tranſplanted in colonys, and mix'd one 
with another. And thus Ide of one's country, and 

| love of mankind, mult alſo be ſelſlove. Magnani- 

| rity and courage, no daubt, are modifications ot 


— 


| this univerſal /e//-/ove! For ꝙ courage (ſays our mv 4 

1 | 

11 ® Lucret. lib. 3. | * 
1 7 Supra, p. 65, Aud Vol. II. p. 208. 8 

ſl Sudden courage (ſays Mr. HOBBES, Lev. chap. 6.) is , 
it arger. Therefore courage conſider'd as conſtant, and be- WWF 
I longing to a character, muſt, in his account, be defin's F 
ll cqnſtaut anger, or anger conſtaitly returning. * 
4 
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* envards, may be yielded perhaps without diſpute, 
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dern philoſopher) is con/tant anger. And all“ nen Sect. 3. 


0 b 


(ſays a witty Poet) wou'd be cowards if they dure. 


THAT the Poet, and the Pluloſopher both, were 


They may have ſpoken the beſt of their knowledg, 
But for true courage, it has ſo little to do with anger, 
that there lies always the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion againſt 
it, where this paſſion is highe{t. The true courage is 
the c and calm, The braveſt of men have the 
leaſt of a brutal bullying inſolence; and in the very 


time of danger are found the moſt ſerene, pleaſant, f 


and free. Rage, we know, can make a coward for- 
get himſelf and fight, But what is done in /#7y, or 
anger, can never be plac'd to the account of courage. 
Were it otherwiſe, womankind might claim to be 
the //oute/t lex: for their hatred and anger have e- 
yer been allow'd the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting. | 

OTHER authors there have been of a yet inferior 
kind: a ſort of + diſtributers and petty retailers of 
this wit; who have run changes, and diviſions, with- 
out end, upon this article of /e//-/ave. You have 


| the very ſame thought ſpun out a hundred ways, and 


drawn into motto's, and deviſes, to ſet forth this 


| riddle 3 that © act as diſintereſtedly or generouſly as | 
you pleaſe, V (till is at the bottom, and nothing 4 


« elſe,” Now if theſe gentlemen, who delight ſo | 
mach in the play of words, but are cauttous how they | 
grapple cloſely with definitions, wou'd tell us only 


* Lord ROCHESTER. Satir again/t man. ; 


T The French tranſlitor ſuppoſes with good reaſon, 
that our Author, in this paſſuge, had an eye to thoſe ſen- 


tences, or maxims, which paſs under the name of the 14 


Duke DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. He has added, 
vithal, the ceniure of this kind of wit, and of theſe maxims 
In particular, by ſome authors of the ſame nation. The 
paſſages are too long to inſert here: tho they are other- 
viſe very juſt and entertaining.» That which he has cit- 
ed of old MONTAGNE, is from the firſt chapter of his 


ſkcoad clay, 


H 3 
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Part 3. what ,eHintereſt was, and determine happineſs ard 
good, there would be an end of this enigmarical it, 


For in this we ſhou'd all agree, that happineſs wa 
to be purſu'd, and in fat was always ſought after: 
but whether found in following nature, and piving 
way to common affection; or in ſuppreſſing it, and 
turning every paſſion towards private advantage, 1 
narrow ſe/f- end, or the preſervation of mere life, 
this wou'd be the matter in debate between us. Ihe 
queſtion wou'd not be, * Who /zv'd himſelf, or who 
% not: but © who lov'd and ſerv'd himſelf the 
e rigbteſt, and after the trueſt manner.“ 

's the height of wiſdom, no doubt, to be right. 
ly / . And to value /;fe, as far as life is good, 
belongs as much to courage as to diſcretion. But: 


wretched life is no wiſe man's wiſh. To be without 


honeſty, is, in effect to be without natural afectic: 
or ſociableneſt of any kind. And a life without 20. 
tural affettion, friend ſhip, or ſociableneſs, wou'd be 
found a wretched one, were it to be try'd, Tis a 
theſe feelings and affections are intrinſecally valuable 
and worthy, that ſelf-intereſt is to be rated and e- 
ſteem'd. A man is by nothing ſo much Hinmſelf, a 
by his temper, and the character of his paſſions and 
affedtions, If he loſes what is manly and worthy in 
theſe, he is as much loſt to himſelf as when he loſes 
his memory and underſtanding. The leaſt ſtep into 
villany or baſcneſs, changes the character and value 
of a life. He who wou'd preſerve life at any rate, 
mult abuſe hi2u/elf more than any- one can abuſc hu, 
And if lite be not a dear thing indeed, he who hi 
retus'd to live a villain, and has prefer'd death toi 
baſe action, has been a gainer by the bargain, 


SEH. . 


9 I'S well for you (my Friend!) that in your 
education you have had little to do with the 


* eee. 2 16, $9, &c, "+ $2, $3» &c. 57. &e. 
91, 92, &. 
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+ phil:fþhy, or philoſophers of our days. A good Sect. 4. 


"his volumes of commentators, 
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Poct, and an honeſt Hiſtorian, may afford learning 
enough for a Gentleman, And ſuch a one, whilſt he 


Tcads theſe authors as his diverſion, will have a truer 


reliſh of their ſenſe, and underſtand 'em better than 
a pedant, with all his labours, and the aſſiſtance of 
am ſenſible, that 
of old 'twas the cuſtom to ſend the youth of highelt 
quality to Philoſephers to be form'd, "Twas in their 
ſchools, in their company, and by their precepts and 
example, that the illuſtrious pupils were inur'd to 
hardſhip, and exercis'd in the ſevereſt courſes of 
temperance and ſelf-denial. By ſuch an early diſ- 
cipline, they were fitted for the command of o- 


thers; to maintain their country's honour in war, 


rule wiſely in the ſtate, and fight againſt luxury and 
corruption in times of proſperity and peace, If any 
of theſe arts are comprehended in univer/ity-learning, 
us well, But as ſome univerſitys in the world are 
now model'd, they ſcem not ſo very effectual to 
theſe purpoſes, nor ſo fortunate in preparing for a 
right practice of the world, or a juſt knowledg of 
men and things. Had you been thorow-pac'd in the 
ethicks or politicks of the ſchools, I ſhou'd never 
have thought of writing a word to you upon comme 
ſenſe, or the love of mankind, I ſhou'd not have 
+ cited the Poet's dulce & decorum. Nor, if I had 
made a character for you, as he for his noble friend, 
ſhou'd I have crown'd it with his 


T Non ile pro caris amicis,* « 
Aut patria timidus perire, | 
Ouk philoſophy now -a-days, runs after the man- 
ner of that able ſophiſter, who ſaid, || ** Skin for 
* ſkin: all that a man has will he give for his life.” 


Our Author, it ſeems, writes at preſent, as to a young 
Gentleman chiefly of a court-breeding. See, however, his 
further ſentiments more particularly in treatiſe third, (viz, 
LILO) inſra, p. 224, &Cc. in the notes. 

T Sup. p. 69. Þ Hor. J. J. od. 9. JOB, e. ii. v. 4» 


ſelh, and unſeen, as when ſcen, and applauded by all 


again, © What if I had a cold? Or what if na- 
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'Tis orthodox divinity, as well as ſound philoſoph, MW «+ | 
with ſome men, to rate /z/e by the number and *. . 
quiſiteneſs of the pleafing ſenſations, Theſe they MW W. 
conſtantly ſet in oppoſition to dry virtue and H ſl 
And upon this foot, they think it proper to call al Wu; 
men fools, who wou'd hazard à Ie, or part with 
any of theſe leaf ſenſations except on the con. MW ge 
dition of being repaid in the ſame coin, and with 5 
good intereſt into the bargain, Thus, it ſeems, we MW in 
are to learn virtue by uſury; and inhance the vale 142, 
of /i/2, and of the pleaſures of ſenſe, in order to be 
wiſe, and to ice awell, 77 
Bur you (my Friend!) are ſtubborn in this point: Nan 
and inſtead of being brought to think mournfully of for 
death, or to repine at the loſs of what you may W »- 
ſometimes hazard by your honeſty, you can laugh a Ie 
ſuch maxims as theſe ; and divert your-ſelf with the MW a; 
improv'd ſelfiſnneſs, and philoſophical cowardice of an 
theſe faſhionable moraliſts. You will not be taught b. 
to value ///e at their rate, or degrade HONESTY as on 
they do, who make it only 4 nme. You are per- No. 
ſuaded there is ſomething more in the thing than . to 
/hien or applauſe ; that woRTH and MERIT are ſub - be 
ſtantial, and no way variable by fancy or auill; and v 
that HONOUR is as much it-ſelf, when acting by it- W {; 


the world. | 

 Shov'p one, who had the countenance of a Gen- 
tleman, aſk me, Why I wou'd avoid being aſs, 
« when nobody was preſent.” In the firſt place | 
ſhou'd be fully ſatisfy'd that he himſelf was a very 
naſty Gentleman who cou'd aſk this queſtion; and 
that it wou'd be a hard matter for me to make him 
ever conceive what true cleanlineſs was. However, 
might, notwithſtanding this, be contented to give 
him a ſlight anſwer, and ſay, *T'was becauſe I had 
« anole.” Shou'd he trouble me farther, and aik 


« turally J had no ſuch nice ſmcll?” I might an- 
ſwer perhaps, „That I car'd as little to ſec my - ſclf 
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„ aſty, as that others ſhou'd ſee me in that condi- Sect. 4. 
« tion.“ But what if it were in the dark ? SYN 
Why even then, tho 1 had neither noſe, nor eyes, my 
ſenſe of the matter wou'd (till be the ſame ; my na- 
ture wou'd riſe at the thought of what was ſordid : 
or if it did not; I ſhou'd have a wretched nature in- 
deed, and hate my-ſelf for a beaſt. Honour my-ſelf 
I never cou'd ; whilſt I had no better a ſenſe of what, 
in reality, I ow'd my-ſelf, and what became me, as 
a human creature. 
Moc in the ſame manner have J heard it aſk'd, 
Vhy ſhou'd a man be honeſt in the dark ? What 
z man mult be to aſk this queſtion, I won't ſay. But 
for thoſe who have no better a reaſon for being Ho- 
ne than the fear of a gibbet or a fail: I ſhou'd not, 
I confeſs, much covet their company, or acquaintance, 


And if any guardian of mine who had kept his truſt, 


and given me back my eſtate when I came of age, 
had been diſcovered to have acted thus, thro fear 
ouly of what might happen to him; I ſhou'd for my 
own part, undoubtedly, continue civil and reſpectful 
to him: but for my opinion of his worth, it wou'd 
be ſuch as the PyYTHian God had of his votary, 


| who deveutly fear'd him, and therefore reſtor'd to a 


fend what had been depoſited in his hands. 


* Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; & tamen omnem 
Vicem adyti dignam templs, veramgue probavit, 
Extiuctus tota pariter cum prole domus. 


I KNow very well that many ſervices to the pu- 
blick are done merely for the ſake of a gratuzy ; 
and that mers, in particular, are to be taken 
care of, and {ſometimes made per/roners tate. hut 
| muſt beg pardgn for the particular thoughts I may 
have of theſe gentlemens merit; and ſhail never be- 
ſtow my eſteem on any other than the vs/zntary diſ- 
| coverers of villany, and hearty proſecutors of their 
country's intereſt. And in this reſpect, I know no- 


* Juv. Sat. 13. 
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Part 4. thing greater or nobler than the undertaking an 
managing ſome important accuſation ; by which ſon; 


high criminal of ſtate, or ſome form'd body of co. 
ſpirators againſt the publick, may be arraign'd an 
brought to puniſhment, through the honeſt zeal an 
publick affection of a private man. 

I KNow too, that the mere vulgar of mankint 
often ſtand in need of ſuch a rectifying object as th 
galloaus before their eyes. Yet I hare no belich 
ehat any man of a liberal education, or common bo- 
neity, ever needed to have recourſe to this idea in 
his mind, the better to reſtrain him from playing the 
knave, And if A $a1ixT had no other virtue tha 
what was rais'd in him by the ſame objects of w. 
ward and puniſhment, in a more diſtant ſtate;! 
know not whoſe love or eſteem he might gain be- 
des: but for my own part, I thou'd neyer think 
him worthy of mine. 


Nec furtum feci, nec ſugi, ft mihi dicat 
Servus : Halbes pretium, loris non ureris, ain, 
Non hominem occidi : [Von paſces iu cruce Coro, 
Sum bonus © frugi: Renuit, negat atques abellu, 
Hor, Epi/t. 16. 


r. 


r. . 


Y this time (my Friend!) you may poſlibly, 

1 hope, be ſatisfy'd, that as J am in curnel 

in defending raillery, {ol can be ſober too n 

the uſe of it. Tis in reality a ſerious ſtudy, to lcar 
to temper and regulate that humour which nature has 
given us, as a more lenitive remedy againſt vice, and 
a kind of ſpecifick againſt ſuperſtition and melancho- 
ly deluſion, There is à great difference betwec® 
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ſeeking how to raiſe a laugh from every thing; and Sect. 1. 


y 


ſeeking, in every thing, what juſtly may be laugh'd Cru 


x. For nothing is ridiculous except what is de- 
@rm'd : nor is any thing proof againſt rai/lery, ex- 
gept what is handſom and juſt. And therefore tis 
the hardeſt thing in the world, to deny /a/r HoNE $- 
Ty the uſe of this weapon, which can never bear an 
edoe againſt her-ſelf, and bears againſt every thing 
contrary. 
le the very Italian buffoons were to give us the 
mic in theſe caſes, we ſhou d learn by them, that in 
their loweſt and moſt ſcurrilous way of wit, there 
was nothing ſo ſucceſsfully to be play'd upon, as the 
paſhons of cowardice and avarice. One may defy 
the world to turn real bravery or gerer2/ily into ri— 
dicule. A glutton or mere ſenſualiſt, is as ridicu- 
bus as the other two characters. Nor can an un— 
fcted temperance be made the ſubject of contempt 
to any beſides the groſſeſt and moſt contemptible of 
mankind, Now theſe three ingredients make up a 
mrtuous character: as the contrary three a vicious 
once. How therefore can we poſlibly make a jeſt of 
honeſty ? — To laugh th ways, is nonſenſical, And 
I the ridicule lie againſt /orti/hneſs, avarice, and 
grwardice; you fee the conſequence, A man mult 
de ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the wit imagin- 
able, wou'd go about to ridicule wiſdom, or laugh 
u honeſty, or good manners. 
| A Man of thorow * god - breeding, what ever elſe 
he be, is incapable of doing a rude or brutal action. 
He never de/iberates in this caſe, or conſiders of the 
matter by prudential rules of fſelt-intereſt and ad- 
Fantage, He acts from his nature, in a manner ne- 
eflanly, and without reflection: and if he did not, 
were impoſſible for him to anſwer his character, 
be found that truly well-bred man, on every oc- 
on. Tis the ſame with the hone/t man. He 
an t deliberate in the caſe of a plain villany. .f 


* Vol. III. fo 111, 112. 
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Part 4. „lum is no temptation to him. He likes and low 
himſelf too well, to change hearts with one of tj 
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corrupt miſcreants, who amongſt 'em gave that Ma: 
to a round ſum of money gain'd by rapine ard .. 


der of the commonwealth. He who wou d n. 


2 mind, and be truly poſſe/or bine, r 
mi ing to \ | 


c above the thought of ſtooping to what is v. b 
lanous or baſe, He, on the other ſide, who has: a 
heart to ſtoop, mult neceſſarily quit the thought d 
manlineſs, reſolution, friendſhip, merit, and a cla. 
racter with himſelf and others: but to affect thi 
enjoy ments and advantages, together with the pri 
vileges of a licentious principle; to pretend to en 
ſociety, and a free mind, in company with a {raj 
heart, 18 as ridiculous as the way of children, why 
eat their cake, and afterwards cry for it. Wha 
men begin to deliberate about diſhoneſty, and find: r. 
ing it go leſs againſt their ſtomach, aſk flily, © Why Wer 
they ſhou'd ſtick at a good piece of knavery, for W's, 
« a good ſum ?” They ſhou'd be told, as children, Wt] 
that hey can't eat their cake, and have tt. 7 

WHEN men, indeed, are become accampliht WW 
knaves, they are palt crying for their cake. They Mx 
know themſelves, and are known by mankind. Tis Wh 
not the/e who are ſo much envy'd, or admir'd. The WW 
moderate kind are the more taking with us. Yet We 
had we ſenſe, we ſhou'd conſider tis in reality the a 
thore u profiigate knave, the very compleat unmnati: t 
ral villain alone, who can any way bid for happinels Ne 
with the honeſt man. True interelt is wholly on wn! Wy, 
ſide, or the other, All between is“ incontiltency, Ws 

4 
a 


irreſolution, remorſe, vexation, and an ague-fit: 


* Our Author's French tranſlator cites, on this occz- 
ſion, very aptly thoſe verſes of HORACE, Sat. 7. 10. , 


— — 


Quanto conſtantior idem 
In vitiis, tant levius miſer, ac prior ill» 
Quit Jam Contento, jam laxo fune laborat, 
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ſtom hot to cold; from one paſhon to another quite Se, 1. 
contrary; a perpetual diſcord of life; and an al- Lv 
acrnate diſquiet and ſelf diſlike. The only reſt or 
repoſe muſt be thro one, determin'd, conſiderate 
reſolution : which when once taken, mult be cou- 
rageouſly kept; and the paſſions and affections 
brought under obedience to it; the temper ſteel'd 
and harden'd to the mind; the diſpoſition to the 
judgment. Both muſt agree; elſe all muſt be di- 
{urbance and confuſion, So that to think with 
one's ſelf, in good earneſt, Why may not one do 
« this /iztle villany, or commit this one treachery, 
« and but for once: is the moſt ridiculous imagi- 
nation in the world, and contrary to Common 
SEXSE. For a common honeſt man, whilſt left to 
himſelf, and undiſturb'd by philoſophy and ſubtle 
reaſonings about his intereſt, gives no other anſwer 
to the thought of villany, than that e can't 
po Jibly fad in his heart to {et about it, or conquer 
the natural averſion he has to it. And this is zatu- 
ral, and juft, 

Tae truth is; as notions ſtand now in the world, 

vith reſpe& to morals, honeſty is like to gain little 
by philoſophy, or deep ſpeculations of any kind, 
In the main, tis beſt to ſtick to common ſenſe, and 
go no further. Mens firſt thoughts, in this matter, 
are generally better than their ſecond: their na- 
tural notions better that thoſe reſin'd by ſtudy, or 
conſultation with cafe. According to common 
ſpecch, as well as common ſenſe, honeſty is the beſt 
p!licy : but according to refin d ſenſe, the only avell- 
adcir'd perſons, as to this world, are errant knaves ; 
and they alone are thought to ſerve themſelves, who 
ſerre their paſſions, and indulge their looſett appetites 
and deſires. Such, it ſcems, are the aviſe, and 
ſuch the wiſdom of this world ! 

Ax ordinary man talking of a vile action, in a 
way of common ſenſe, ſays naturally and heartily, 
1 1 wou d not be guilty of ſuch a thing for the 

Vor. I. 1 
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Part 4. © whole world.” But ſpeculative men find grea 
modifications in the caſe ; many ways of evaſion; 
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many remedys ; many alleviations. A good gt a 
rightly apply'd ; a right method of ſuing out a p.. a 
don; good alms-houſes, and charitable foundation . i 
erected tor right worſhippers ; and a good zeal ſhe 
for the right belief, may ſufficiently atone for n 
avrong practice; eſpecially when it is ſuch as rail 
a man to a conſiderable power (as they ſay) af ding 
gaod, and ſerving the true cauſe. 

Many a good eſtate, many a high ſtation has 
been gain'd upon ſuch a bottom as this. Some crow 
too may have been purchas'd on theſe terms : and 
ſome great * emperors, (if I miſtake not) there hat 
been of old, who were much aſhſted by theſe or 
the like principles; and in return were not ingrate- 
ful to the cauſe: and party which had aſſiſted em. 
The forgers of ſuch morals have been amply en- 
dow'd : and the world has paid roundly for its phi- 
loſophy ; ſince the original plain principles of hunn. 
nity, and the ſimple honeſt precepts of peace and + © 
mutual love, have, by a ſort of ſpiritual chymiſts, ! 
been ſo ſublimated, as to become the higheſt corro- WW 1 

i 
] 
| 
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ſives; and paſling through their limbecks, have yield- 
ed the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of mutual hatred and malig: 
nant perſecution, 


„ 


UT our humours (my Friend!) incline us not 

to melancholy reflections. Let the lem it. 
provers of vice proceed in the manner moſt ſuitab 
to their genius and character. I am ready to col 
gratulate with 'em on the ſucceſs of their Jabours, u 
that authoritative way which is allow'd 'em. | 
know not, in the mean while, why others may 10 
be allow'd to ridicule folly, and recommend wildvi 


* Vol. III. f. 56, 57, 64, 65. 
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ſantry and mirth. 
as write chiefly for the entertainment of themſelves 


and others, may not be allow'd this privilege. And 
il it be the complaint of our landing reformers, that 


they are not heard ſo well by the gentlemen of faſhi- 
an; if they exclaim againſt thoſe airy wits who fly to 
ridicule as a protection, and make ſucceſsful ſallys 
from that quarter; why ſhou'd it be deny'd one, 


who is only 4 volunteer in this cauſe, to engage the 
' adverſary on his own terms, and expoſe himſelf 


willingly to ſuch attacks, on the ſingle condition of 


being allow'd fair play in the ſame kind? 


By gentlemen of faſhion, J underſtand thoſe to 
whom a natural good genius, or the force of good 
education, has given a ſenſe of what is naturally 
graceful and becoming. Some by mere nature, others 
by art and practice, are maſters of an ear in muſick, 


an eye in painting, a fancy in the ordinary things of 


ornament and prace, a judgment in proportions of 
all kinds, and a general good taſte in molt of thoſe 
ſabjefts which make the amuſement and delight of 
the ingenious people of the world. Let ſuch gentle- 
men as theſe be as extravagant as they pleaſe, or as 
Irregular in their morals; they mult at the ſame 
time diſcover their inconſiſtency, live at variance with 
themſelves, and in contradiction to that principle, on 
which they ground their highelt pleaſure and cater» 
tainment, | 
Or all other beautys which Virtus/7s purſue, 
Poets celebrate, Muſicians ſing, and Architeds or 
Artiſts, of whatever kind, deſcribe or form ; the 
molt delightful, the moſt engaging and pathetick, is 


| that which is drawn from real //e, and from the paſ- 


frons, 


Nothing affects the heart like that which is 
purely rem it-ſelſ, and of its own nature, ſuch as 
the beauty of ſentiments ; the grace of attions ; the 


turn of characters, and the proportions and features 


of a human mind. This leſſon of philoſophy, even 
a romance, a poem, or a play may tcach us; whilſt 


N 
— 


hy 91 
and virtue (if poſſibly they can) in a way of plea- Sect. 2. 


I know not why poets, or ſuch CW 


| 92 
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Part 4. the fabulous author leads us with fuch pleafure thr 
che labyrinth of the affections, and intereſts us, whes 


ther we will or no, in the paſſions of his heroes and 
heroines ; 


* —— Angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut Magus, 


LeT Poets, or the men of harmony, deny, if 
they can, this force of gatare, or withſtand this vn. 
ral magick. They, for their parts, carry a double 
portion of this charm about em. For in the fil 
place, the very paſſion which inſpires em, is it {elf 
the love of numbers, decency and proportion ; and 
this too, not in a narrow ſenſe, or after a e way 
(for who of them compoſes for himſelf?) but in 
a friendly ſocial view; for the pleafure and good 
of others; even down to poſterity, and future ages, 
And in the next place, 'tis evident in theſe perform- 
ers, that their chief theme and ſubject, that which 
raiſes their genius the moſt, and by which they 
ſo effectually move others, ts purely manners, and 
the moral part. For this is the effect, and this the 
beauty of their art; * in vocal meaſures of ſyllables, 
* and ſounds, to expreſs the harmony and numbers 
« of an inward kind ; and repreſent the beautys of 
« a human foul, by proper foils, and contrarietys, 
« which ſerve as graces in this limning, and render 
« this muſick of the paſſions more powerful and 
« enchanting.” 

Tu admirers of beauty in the fair ſex, wou'd 
laugh, perhaps, to hear of a moral part in their a. 
mours, Yet, what a ſtir is made about a heart? 
What curious ſearch of ſentiments, and tender 
thoughtc! What praiſes of @ humour, a enſe, a 
je-ne-ſgai-quoi / auit, and all thoſe graces of 4 mind, 
which theſe virtuoſo-lovers delight to celebrate: 


Hor. KEpiſt. 1. lib. 2. 
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thing /zward in the temper: and that when we were 
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Let them ſettle this matter among themſelves; and Sect. 2. 
regulate, as they think fit, the proportions which Cy 
theſe different beauties hold one to another : they 
muſt ailow ſtill, there is a beauty of e mind; and 
ſuch as is eſſential in the caſe, Why elſe is the very 
air of fooliſhneſs enough to cloy a lover, at firſt 
ſight? Why does an zdiot-/ook and manner deſtroy 
the effect of all thoſe outward charms, and rob the 
fair-one of her power; tho regularly arm'd, in all 
the exactneſs of feature and complexion ?. We may 

imagine what we pleaſe of a ſubſtantial ſolid part of 
beauty: but were the ſubject to be well criticiz'd, 

we ſhou'd find, perhaps, that what we moſt admir'd, | 
even in the turn of cutward features, was only a 


| 
myſterious expreſhon, and a kind of ſhadow of ſome- 


| 
[truck with a maje/tick air, a ſprightly Iook, an Ama- | 
en bold Grace, or a contrary Hof and gentle one; 
'twas chicfly the fancy of theſe characters or quali- 
tes which wrought on us: our imagination being bu- | 
Jed in forming beauteous ſhapes and images of this 
rational kind, which entertain'd the mind, and held 

it in admiration ; whilſt other paſſions of a lower ſpe- | 
cies were employ'd another way, The preliminary 


| addrefſes, the declarations, the explanations, conſi- 


dences, clearings ; the dependence on ſomething 
mutual, ſomething felt by way of return; the Spes 


| ani credula mutut : all theſe become neceſſary in- 


gredients in the affair of love, and are authentically 
eſtabliſh'd by the men of elegance and art in this way 


ol paſſion, 


Nor can the men of cooler paſſions, and more 
deliberate purſuits, withſtand the force of beauty, 


in other ſubjects. Every-one is a virtuoſo, of a 
higher or lower degree: every-one purſues a GRA c, 
and courts a“ VEN us of one kind or another, The 
| venu/tiuvon, the honeſtum, the decorum of things, will 

force its way. They who refuſe to give it ſcope in 


» Tufro, page 227, 
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Part 4. the nobler ſubjects of a rational and moral kind, vil 
id its prevalency elſewhere, in an“ inferiour or. 


der of things. They who overlook the ain ſpring; 
of action, and deſpiſe the thought of numbers and 
proportion in a liũe at large, will in the mean par. 
ticulars of it, be no leſs taken up, and engag'd ; as 
cither in the ſtudy of common arts, or in the care 
and culture of mere mechanick beautys. The mo- 
dels of houſes, buildings, and their. accompanyiry 
ornaments ; the plans of gardens and their compart 
ments; the ordering of walks, plantations, avenues; 
and a thouſand other ſymmetrys, will ſucceed in the 


room of that happier and higher ſymmetry and order 


of a mind. The f ſpectes of fair, noble, hand[m, 
will diſcover it - ſelf on a thouſand occaſions, and in 
a thouſand ſubjects. The ſpeder ſtill will haunt us, 
in ſome ſhape or other: and when driven from our 
cool thoughts, and frighted from the cloſet, will meet 
us even at c-urt, and fill our heads with dreams of 
grandure, titles, honours, and a falſe magnificence 
and beauty; to which we are ready to facrifice our 
higheſt pleaſure and eaſe ; and for the ſake of which, 
we become the mereſt drudges, and moſt abjed 
ſlaves. 

THe men of pleaſure, who ſeem the greateſt con- 
temners of this philoſophical beauty, are forc'd ol. 
ten to confefs her charms, They can as heartily 
as others commend honefty ; and are as much truck 
with the beauty of @ generous part. They admire 
the thing it-ſelf; tho not the means. And, if pol- 
ſible, they wou'd ſo order it, as to make probity and 
luxury agree. But the rules of harmony will not pet. 
mit it. The diſſonaneys are too ſtrong. However, 
the attempts of this Kt are not unpleaſant to ob- 
ſerve. For tho ſome of the voluptuous are found 
ſordid plcaders for baſeneſs and corruption of ever) 
ſort : yet others, more generous, endeayour to keep 
meaſures with honeſty ; and underſtanding pleaſure 


Vol. III. f. 119. + Vor. III. 2. 26, 125.115. 
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„ wil better, are for bringing it under ſome rule. They Sect. 2. 


- or. coademn this manner: they praiſe the other. d 
rings far was right : but further, wrong. Such a caſe 
and WM „ was allowable : but ſuch a one, not to be admit- 
bar. ted.“ They introduce a 7u/tice, and an order 
- x Win their pleaſures. They wou d bring Reaſon to be 
cage Hof their party, account in ſome manner for their 
e mo. MW lives, and form themſelves to ſome kind of conſo- 
nying nancy, and agreement: or ſhou'd they find this im- 
wart- ¶ practicable on certain terms, they wou'd chuſe to ſa- 
nues; ¶ crifice their other pleaſures to thoſe which ariſe from 
in the a generous behaviour, a regularity of conduct, and 
order a conſiſtency of life and manners: 
wy * Et vere numeroſque modoſque ediſcere vite. 
nt us, OTHER occaſions will put us upon this thought : 
n our but chiefly a ſtrong view of merit, in a generous 
meet character, oppos'd to ſome deteſtably vile one. Hence 
ms of ii is that among Poets, the Satiriſſt ſeldom fail in 
cence I doing juſtice to VIX rug. Nor are any of the no- 
ce out bler Poets falſe to this cauſe. Even modern wits, 
yhich, WF whoſe turn is all towards gallantry and pleaſure, 
abjec when bare-fac'd vi//any ſtands in their way, and 
brings the contrary ſpecies in view, can ſing in paſ- 
t con- ¶ fonate (trains the praiſes of plain honefty. 
d of- WHEN we are highly friends with the world, ſuc- 
eartily WF ceſsful with the fair, and proſperous in the poſſeſſion 
{truck WF of other beautys ; we may perchance, as is uſual, 
\dmire WF deſpiſe this ſober miſtreſs. But when we ſee; in the 
if pol. WF iſſue, what riot and exceſ7 naturally produce in the 
ty and world; when we find that by /uxury's means, and 
t per- (WF for the ſervice of vile intereſts, knaves are advanc'd 
wever, {WF above us, and the + vileſt of men prefer'd before the 
to ob. boneſteſt; we then behold Vix Tu in a new light, 
found WF and by the aſſiſtance of ſuch a foil, can diſcern the 
every I beauty of , and the reality of thoſe charms, 
o keep which before we underſtood not to be either natural 
leafure or powerful. 
116. Hor. Epiſt. 2. lib. 3. ＋ Vo. III. . 210. 
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ND thus, after all, the moſt natural beauty i 

the world is honeſty, and moral truth. Po 

all beauty is TRUTH. True features make the bea. 

ty of a face; and true proportions the beauty d 

architecture; as true meaſures that of harmony and 

muſick. In poetry, which is all fable, truth (till i 

the perfection. And whoever is ſcholar enough v 

read the antient philoſopher, or his“ modern copiſt, 

upon the nature of a dramatick and epick poem, vil 
calily underſtand + this account of truth. 

A PAINTER, if he has any genius, underſtand 
the truth and unity of deſign; and knows he is cre 
then unnatural, when he follows nature too cloſe, 
and ſtrictly copies 1% For his art allows him ng 
to bring a// nature into his piece, but a part only, 
However, his piece, if it be beautiful, and carrie 
truth, muſt be a whole, by it- ſelf, complete, inde- 
pendent, and withal as great and comprehenſive as 
he can make it. So that particulars, on this occaſion, 
mult yield to the general deſign ; and all things be 
ſubſervient to that which is principal: in order to 
form a certain cane of fight ; a ſimple, clear, and 
+ wnited view, which wou'd be broken and d. 


* The French tranſlator, no doubt, has juſtly hit our 
author's thought, by naming in his margin the excellcut 
BOSSU de Peeme Epigque; who in that admirable com: 
ment and explanation of ARISTOTLE, has perhaps nd 
only ſhewn himſelf the greateſt of the French criticks, bil 
preſented the world with a view of antient literature 20d 
juſt writing, beyond any other modern of whatever nation, 

T VoL. III. p. 124, 128. 146, 177, &e. 

The To EvCuv97rov; as the great maſter of arts call 
it, in his Poeticks, ch, 23. but particularly, cb. 7. wick 
he ſhews, That the To Kano, the beautiful, or the fu 
„ blime, in theſe above-mention'd arts, is from the ex 
*« prefiion of greatueſs with order: that is to ſay, exhiaite 
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ſturb'd by the expreſſion of any thing peculiar, or Sect. 3. 
WNNgG 
| Now the variety of nature is ſuch, as to diſtin- 
quiſh every thing ſhe forms, by a peculiar original 
character; which, if ſtrictly obſerv'd, will make the 
ſubject appear unlike to any thing extant in the world 
bciides, But this effect the good Poet and Painter 


ing the principal or main of what is deſign'd, in the 
very largeſt proportions in which it is capable of being 
view'd.. For when it is gigantick, tis in a manner out 
of fight, and can be no way comprehended in that fim- 
ple and united view, As, on the contrary, when a piece 
is of the miniature kind; when it runs into the detail, 
and nice delineation of every little particular ; "iis, as 
ii were, inviſtble, for the fame reaſon ; becauſe the ſem— 
mary bea-ty, the WHOLE it-ſelf cannot be comprehend» 
ed in that NAH united diu, which is broken and Joſt 
by the neceſſary attiaction of the eye to every ſmall 
and ſubordinate part. In a poeiick ſyſtem, the ſame 
regard mult be had to the memory, as in painting, to 
the eye. The dramatick kind is confin'd within the 
convenient and proper time of a ſpectacle. The epick 
is left more at large. Each work, however, mult aim 
at vaſiue/i, and be as great, and of as long duration 
as poſſible ; but ſo as to be comprehended (as to the 
main of it) by one eaſy glance or retroſpect of memory. 
And this the philoſopher calls, accordingly, the ro Eu- 
= wwveurov,” I cannot better tranſlate the paſſage than 
have done in theſe explanatory lines. For beſides 
What relates to mere art, the philoſophical ſenſe of the 
@ivinal is ſo majeſtick, and the whole treatiſe ſo maſterly, 
at when | find even the Latin interpreters come fo ſhort, 
I hou'd be vain to attempt any thing in our own language. 
$ wou'd only add a ſmall remark of my own, which may 
$112ps be notic'd by the ſtudiers of ſtatuary and paint- 
De: that the greateſt of the antient as well as modern 
Wills, were ever inclin'd to follow this rule of the philo- 
Pphcr; and when they err'd in their deſigns, or dramg his. 
Nis on the fide of greatneſs, by running into the unſiz- 
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ll Part 4. ſeck induſtriouſly to prevent. They hate ute, 
TERM WV and are afraid of /ngularity ; which wou'd mike 
| their images, or characters, appear capricious and 
fantaſtical. The mere face-painter, indeed, has lit 
tle in common with the poet; but, like the mer 
hiſtorian, copies what he ſees, and minutely trace 
every feature, and odd mark, Tis otherwiſe with 
the men of invention and deſign, *Tis from the . 
uy objects of nature, and not from a particular art, 
that thoſe genius's form the idea of their work. Thus 
the belt artiſts are ſaid to have been indefatigable in 
ſtudying the belt ſtatues: as eſteeming them a berter 
rulc, than the perfecteſt human bodys cou'd afford, 
And thus ſome conſiderable“ wits have recommended 
the beſt poems, as preferable to the beſt of hiſtorys; 
and better teaching the fu of characters, and nz 
ture of mankind, 

No can this criticiſm be thought high-{trained, 
Tho few confine themſelves to theſe rules, few are 
inſenſible of em. Whatever quarter we may pive 
to our vicious poets, or other compoſers of irregular 


able and gigantick, rather than into the minute and deli 
cate. Of this MICH. ANGELO, the great beginner and 
founder among the moderns, and ZEUXIS the ſame among 
the anticnts, wey- ſerve as inſtances. See PLINY, I. 35. 
c. 9. concerning ZEUXIS, and the notes of father NAK“ 
DUIN in his edition in uſum JDelphini, page 200. on the 
words, Deprehenditur iamen Zeuxis, &c, And again PL. 
NY himſelf upon EUPHRANOR, in the ſame book, c. 11. 
p. 226. Docilis, ac laboriofues, ante omnes, & in quot! men 
nere excellens, ac fibi aequalis. Hic primus videtur expreſſi e 
digaitates heroum, & «ſurpaſſe ſymmetriam. Sed fuit unver 
ſitate corporum exilior, capitibus articuliſque grandior. Volu- 
mina quoque compoſuit de ſymmetria & coloribus, KC. Vid, 
infra, p. 229, 230. in the notes. 

* Thus the great Maſter himſelf in his Poeticks, abobt 
cited ; Aw % 8 GLAOTOPOTEROV K (TS mi TEtpov Tloirc is js ple 
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yd ſhort-liv'd works; we know very well that the sect. 3. 
ding pieces of good artiſts muſt be form'd after Lv 
more uniform way. Every juſt work of theirs comes 
Inder thoſe natural rules of proportion, and truth. 
The creature of their brain mult be like one of na- 
pres formation. It muſt have a body and parts 
proportionable : or the very vulgar will not fail to 
kriticize the work, when it has neither * head nor 


4zil, For ſo common ſenſe (according to juſt philo- 


Þphy) judges of thoſe works which want the juſtneſs 
of a whole, and ſhew their author, however curious 


and exact in particulars, to be in the main a very 


bungler : 


+ Inf.elix operis SUMMA, quia ponere Toruu 
Neſcit. 


such is poetical, and ſuch (if I may ſo call it) 


graphical, or plaſtick truth. Narrative, or hi/tori- 
gal truth, muſt needs be highly eſtimable ; eſpecial- 
I; when we conſider how mankind, who are become 
ſo deeply intereſted in the ſubjects, have ſuffter'd by 
the want of clearneſs in it. Tis it-ſelf a part of 
woral truth. To be a judg in one, requires a judg- 
ent in the other. The morals, the character, and 
genius of an author, muſt be thorowly conſider'd: 
and the hiſtorian or relater of things important to 
mankind, mult, whoever he be, approve himſelf 
many ways to us; both in reſpe& of his judgment, 
andour, and diſintereſtedneſs; e'er we are bound to 
ake any thing on his authority. And as for ꝓ cri- 
ical truth ; or the judgment and determination of 
that commentators, tranſlators, paraphraſts, gram- 
narians, and others have, on this occaſion, deliver'd 
o us; in the midſt of ſuch variety of (tile, ſuch dif- 
erent readings, ſuch interpolations, and corruptions 
In the originals ; ſuch miſtakes of copiſts, tranſcrib- 
rs, editors, and a hundred ſuch accidents, to which 


* VoL. III. p. 22, 177. + Hor. Epiſt. 3. J. 2. 
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Part 4. antient books are ſubject: it becomes, upon t 


Yo whole, a matter of nice ſpeculation ; conſiderig 


withal, that the reader, tho an able linguiſt, my 
be ſupported by ſo many other helps from chrong. 
logy, natural philoſophy, geography, and other {g, 
ences. 

AND thus many previous truths are to be examin. 
ed, and underſtood, in order to judg rightly of 4% 
rical truth, and of the paſt actions and circumſtance 
of mankind, as deliver d to us by antient authors d 
difterent nations, ages, times, and different in their 
characters and intereits. Some moral and phil:ſopti. 
cal truths there are withal ſo evident in themlelye,, 
that *twou'd be eaſier to imagine half mankind to 
have run mad, and join'd preciſely in one and the 
ſame ſpecies of folly, than to admit any thing a 
truth, which ſhou'd be advanc'd againſt ſuch natural 
knowledg, fundamental reaſon, and common ſenſe, 

THis I have mention'd the rather, becauſe fone 
modern zealots appear to have no better knouledg 
of TRUTH, nor better manner of judging it, than 
by counting noſes, By this rule, if they can poll an 
inditterent number out of a ; if they can produce 
a ſet of Lancaſhire noddles, remote provincial head- 
pieces, or viſionary aſſemblers, to atteſt a ſtory of 
a witch upon a broomſlick, and a flight in the air; 
they triumph in the ſolid proof of their new prodigy, 
and cry, Magna eſi veritas, & prævalebit! 

RELIGION, no doubt, is mach indebted to theſe 
men of prodigy; who, in ſuch a diſcerning age, woud 
ſet her on the foot of popular tradition; and venture 
her on the ſame bottom with pariſh- tales, and gol- 
ſiping ſtorys of he, goblins, and demoniacal pranii, 
invented to fright children, or make practice for 
common exorciſts, and cunuing- men! For by 
that name, you know, country people are uſcd to 
call thoſe dealers in myſtery, who are thought to 
conjure in an honeſt way, and foil the devil at bis 
own weapon, ; | 

AND now (my Friend!) I can perceive tis ume 
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E theſe ſubjects. 
ia any tolerable manner, according to cemmon ſenſe, 
and without canting: 1 cou'd be ſatisfy'd with my 


ther ſtrain. 
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to put an end to theſe refleQions; leaſt by endeavour- Sed. 3. 
ing to expou.:d things any further, I ſhou'd be dran 


from my way of Humour, to harangve profoundly on 
But ſhou'd you find 1 had moraliz'd 


performance, ſuch as it is, without teanng what di- 
ſturbance I might poſhbly give to ſome formal c-zz/5rs 
of the age; whoſe diſcourſes and writings are of ano- 
I have taken the liberty, you ſec, to 
laugh, upon ſome occations : and if I have either 
Iugh'd wrong, or been impertinently ſerious ; I can 
be content to be /augh'd at, in my turn. It contra- 


E riwiſe I am rail'd at, I can /zgh ſtill, as before; 
and with freſh advantage to my cauſe, 


For tho, in 
reality, there cou'd be nothing leſs a laughing matter, 
than the provok'd rage, ill-will, and fury of certain 
zealous gentlemen, were they armd as lately they 


| have been known ; yet as the magiſtrate has ſince 
taken care to pare their talons, there is nothing very 
terrible in their encounter, 
is ſomething comical in the caſe, 
mind the fancy of thoſe groteſque figures, and dra- 
gon-faces, which are ſeen often in the frontiſpiece, 


On the contrary, there 
It brings to one's 


and on the corner-ltones of old buildings, They 


ſeem plac'd there, as the defenders and ſupporters of 
the edifice 3 but with all their grimace, are as harm- 


leſs to people without, as they are uſeleſs to the 
building within, Great efforts of anger to little pur- 
poſe, ſerve for pleaſantry and farce; Exceeding 
ferceneſs, with perfect inavility and impotence, 
Wakes the higheſt ridicule, 


I am, dear Friend, 


Affectionately yours, Cc. 


Voi. I. 
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withal, that the reader, tho an able linguiſt, my 
be ſupported by ſo many other helps from chrons. 
logy, natural philoſophy, geography, and other ſa. 
ences. 

AND thus many previous truths are to be exami- 
ed, and underſtood, in order to judg rightly of f. 
rical truth, and of the paſt actions and circumſtance 
of mankind, as deliver d to us by antient authors d 
different nations, ages, times, and different in thei 
characters and intereits. Some moral and philiſapl. 
cal truths there are withal ſo evident in themlelve, 
that *rwou'd be eaſter to imagine half mankind to 
have run mad, and join'd preciſely in one and the 
ſame ſpecies of folly, than to admit any thing a 
truth, which ſhou'd be advanc'd againſt ſuch natural 
knowledg, fundamental reaſon, and common ſenſe, 

TH1s I have mention'd the rather, becauſe ſome 
modern zealots appear to have no better knowſledy 
of TRUTH, nor better manner of judging it, than 
by counting noſes, By this rule, if they can poll a 
inditterent number out of a 296 ; if they can produce 
a ſet of Lancaſhire noddles, remote provincial head. 
pieces, or viſionary aſſemblers, to atteſt a ſtory of 
a witch upon a broomſtick, and a flight in the air; 
they triumph in the ſolid proof of their new prodigy, 
and cry, Magna e/t veritas, & prævalebit! 

RELIGION, no doubt, is much indebted to theſe 
men of prodigy; who, in ſuch a diſcerning age, out 
ſet her on the foot of popular tradition; and venture 
her on the ſame bottom with pariſh- tales, and gol 
ſiping ſtorys of imps, goblins, and demoniacal praiki 
invented to fright children, or make practice for 
common exorciſts, and cunning-men! For by 
that name, you know, country people are uſedi to 
call thoſe dealers in myſtery, who are thought te 


conjure in an honeſt way, and foil the devil at his 


own weapon. : 
AND now (my F riend 1) I can perceive tis ume 
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to put an end to theſe reflections; leaſt by endeavour- Sed. 3. 
I . - 5 

* ing to expou..d things any turther, I ſhou'd be driwn KA 
on, from my way of humour, to harangue profoundly on 


* ſubjects. But ſnou'd you find 1 had morahiz'd 
ron» 


1er ſa 


Lamm. {turbance I might poſſibly give to ſome formal cee 
or the age; whoſe diſcourſes and writings are of ano- 
ſtances I ther ſtrain. I have taken the liberty, you ſee, to 
ors (> laugh, upon ſome occaſions: and if I have either 
wo laugh'd wrong, or been impertinently ſerious; Lee 
p. be content to be /augh'd at, in my turn, If contra- 


elves, 


in any tolerable manner, according to common ſenſe, 
and without cating I cou'd be ſatisfy'd with my 


performance, ſuch as it is, without fearing what di- 


© riwiſe I am rail'd at, I can Ian ſtill, as before; 


nd v and with freth advantage to my cauſe, For tho, in 
and ti reality, there cou'd be nothing leſs a laughing matter, 
ing * than the provok'd rage, ill-will, and fury of certain 
atural ꝛcalous gentlemen, were they arn'd as lately they 
ſenſe. have been known ; yet as the magiſtrate has ſince 
e ſone ¶ taken care to pare their talons, there is nothing very 
ouledh terrible in their encounter. On the contrary, there 
„ that is ſomething comical in the caſe. It brings to one's 
poll an mind the fancy of thoſe groteſque figures, and dra- 
. gon-faces, which are ſeen often in the frontiſpiece, 
_ and on the corner-{tones of old buildings. They 
cory 0: ſeem plac'd there, as the defenders and ſupporters of 
be di: Wthe edifice ; but with all their grimace, are as harm- 
rodig), leg to people without, as they are uſeleſs to the 

building within, Great efforts of anger to little pur- 
0 a poſe, ſerve for pleaſantry and farce. Exceeding 
» WOU" WW/crcene/s, with perfect inability and impotence, 
. Wakes the higheſt ridicule, | 
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De 
„ 


SECT: 1, 


HAVE often thought how ill-natur'd 2 maxim Set. 1. | 


it was, which, on many occaſions, I have heard 


from people of good underſtanding ; “ That, 
as to what related to private conduct, No- one 
« was ever the better for ADvics.” But upon 
further examination, I have reſolv'd with my-ſelf, 
that the Maxim might be admitted without any vi- 
olent prejudice to mankind, For in the manner ad- 
vice was generally given, there was no reaſon, I 
thought, to wonder it ſhou'd be ſo ill receiv'd. 
Something there was which ſtrangely inverted the 
cale, and made the giver to be the only gainer, For 
by what I cou'd obſerve in many occurrences of our 
lives, That which we call'd giving advice, was pro- 
perly, taking an occaſion to ſhew our own wiſdom, 
at another's expence. On the other fide, to be in- 
ſtructed, or to receive advice on the terms uſually 
preſcrib'd to us, was little better than tamely to af- 
ford another the occaſion of raiſing himſelf a charac- 
ter from our defects. | 
In reality, however able or willing a man may 
be to adviſe, tis no eaſy matter to make avyics 
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Part 1. a free gift. 
. mult be nothing in it which takes from another, 9 


makes a hand. 


Avpvaics fo an Author. 


For to make a gift fee indeed, then 


add to our- ſelf. In all other reſpects, fe give, ard 
to diſperſe, is generoſity, and good-will : but to be. 
{tow wiſdom, is to gain a maltery which can't ſo ea. 
fily be allow'd us. Men willingly learn whaterer 
clie is taught em. They can bear a ma/ter in ma. 
thematicks, in muſick, or in any other ſcience ; but 
not in underſtanding and geod ſenſe. 

'Tis the hardeſt thing imaginable for an Av. 
THOR not to appear aſſuming in this reſpect. For 
all authors at large are, in a manner, profeſs'd mas 
fiers of underſtanding to the age. And for this 
reaſon, in early days, Poets were look'd upon as 
authentick /ages, for dictating rules of life, and 
teaching manners and good ſenſe, How they may 
have loſt their pretenſion, I can't ſay, Tis their 
peculiar happineſs and advantage, not to be oblig' 
to lay their claim openly, And if whillt they pro- 
ſeſs only to pleaſe, they ſecretly adviſe, and give in- 
ſtruction; they may now perhaps, as well as former- 
ly, be eſtcem' d, with juſtice, the beſt and moſt ho- 
nourable among authors, 

MEan while; “If dictating and preſcribing be 
of ſo dangerous a nature, in other authors; what 
« mult his caſe be, who dictates to authors hens 
„% /of/oiop 2? 

To this I anſwer ; That my pretenſion is not ſo 
much 79 give advice, as to conſider of the way and 
manner of adviſing. My ſcience, if it be any, is no 
better than that of a /angunge-maſter, or a lojician, 
For I have taken it ſtrongly into my head, that there 
is a certain knack or /egerdemain in argument, by 
which we may ſafely rrocecd to the dangerous part 
of adoi/inz, and make ſure of the good fortune to 
have our Adeice accepted, if it be any thing worth. 

My propoſal is to contider of this affair, as a caſe 
of SURGERY, is practice, we all allow, which 
« But who, on this occaſion, will 


ebe fradtird %, Who will willingly be the 
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se firſt to try our hand, and afford us the requiſite Seq, x, 


« experzence 9” Here lies the difficulty. For, 
ſuppoling we had hoſpitals for this ſort of /urgery, 
and there were always in readineſs certain meck pa- 


© tients who would bear any inciſions, and be prob'd 


or tented at our pleaſure; the advantage no doubt 
wou'd be conliderable in this way of practice. Some 
inight mult needs be obtain'd, In time a hand too 


might be acquir'd ; but in all likelihood @ very 


raugh one : Which wou'd by no means ſerve the pur- 
pole of this latter /zurgery, For here, a tenderneſs 


/ hand is principally requifite, No ſurgeon will 


be call'd, who has not feeling and compaſhon, 
And where to find a ſubject in which the operator 
is likely to preſerve the higheſt renderneſs, and 
yet act with the greateſt reſolulion and boldneſs, 
is certainly a matter of no ſlight conſideration, 

lau ſenſible there is in all conſiderable projects, 


| at firſt appearance, a certain air of chimerical fancy 


and conceit, which is apt to render the projectors 
ſomewhat liable to ridicule, I wou'd therefore pre- 
pare my reader againft this prejudice ; by aſſuring 
bim, that in the operation propos'd, there is nothing 
which can juſtly excite his laughter; or if there be, 


| the laugh perhaps may turn againſt him, by his own 
| conſent, and with his own concurrence : which is 4 


ſpeciraen of that very art or ſcience we are about ta 
illuſtrate. 

ACCORDINGLY, if it be objected againſt the a- 
bove-mention'd practice, and art of ſusgery, That 
* we can no-Wwhere find ſuch a meek patient, with 
% whom we can in reality zzate bold, and for whom 
*« nevertheleſs we are ſure to preſerve the great 


{© tenderneſs and regard: I aflert the contrary 
and ſay, for inſtance, That abe have each of us OUR-" 
F SELVES to pradtiſe on. ** Mere quibble ! (you'l 
„ ſay :) For who can thus multiply himſelf into 


* {wo perſons, and be his own fubjef? 92 Who 
can properly laugh at 5% elf, or find in his heart 


' 
' 
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| 
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| Part 1. © to be either merry or ſevere on ſuch an occaſion)» 
| 


WY 


with many inſtances. Nothing is more common 
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Ig rer 


Go to the Poets, and they will preſent you 599 


with them, than this fort of SoLiLoquy. A per- 


ſon of profound parts, or perhaps of ordinary ca. * 
pacity, happens, on ſome occaſion, to commit 3 o. 
fault. He is concern'd for it. He comes alone ups 5 ſoet 
on the ſtage; looks about him, to ſee if any body . 
be near ; then takes himſelf to taſk, without ſparing WF. 1, 
himſelf in the leaſt. You wou'd wonder to hear ſh... 
how cloſe he puſhes matters, and how thorowly he {Wc 40 
carries on the buſineſs of ſelſdiſſectiun. By virtue Mer vi 
of this $80LILoQUY he becomes two diſtin& per. ompai 
ſons, He is pupil and preceptor. He teaches, and Ls 
he learns, And in good earneſt, had I nothing elſe Me fe 
to plead in behalf of the morals of our modern dia- Ns, 
matick poets, I ſhou'd defend 'em (till againſt their in 
accuſers for the ſake of this very practice, which Non, 
they have taken care to keep up in its full force, Wi. rc. 
For whether the practice be natural or no, in re- iii, © 
ſpect of common cuſtom and uſage ; I take upon Mat di 
me to aſſert, that it is an honeſt and laudable prac· / eleg! 
tice ; and that if already it be not natural to us, we em, u 
ought however to make it ſo, by ſtudy and applica - Whurds, 
tion, ; ne app 
„ARE we to go therefore to the ſtage for edif- Joquaci 
« cation? Mult we learn our catechiſm from the tempet 
« poets? And, like the players, ſpeak aloud, what Ovs 
« we debate at any time with our-ſelves alone?“ Nell ca 
Not abſolutely ſo perhaps. Tho where the harm io ſuffe 
wou'd be, of ſpending ſome diſcourſe, and beſtow- Wh (mall 
ing a little breath and clear voice purely upon . BWnoly 
ſelves, I can't ſee. We might peradventure be les Wh the 
noiſy and more profitable in company, if at convent- right 
ent times we diſcharg'd ſome of our articulate ſound, Whey ac 
and ſpoke to our-ſelves vida voce when alone. For Wiſe ſuc 
company is an extreme provocative to fancy; and, eur, | 
like a hot bed in gardening, is apt to make our e th 
unaginations ſprout too falt, But by this apucipat- Wirealt, 
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bg remedy of SoL1LoQUY, we may effectually pro- Sect. 1. 
ide againlt the inconvenience, YOUR 


WE HAVE an account in hiſtory of a certain na- 
ton, who ſcem to have been extremely apprehen- 
te of the effects of this frothineſs or ventoſity 
In ſpeech, and were accordingly reſolv'd to provide 
thorowly againſt the evil. They carry'd this re- 


bedy of ours ſo far, that it was not only their cu- 


ſom, but their religion and law, to ſpeak, laugh, 
be action, geſticulate, and do all in the ſame man- 
er when by themſelves, as when they were in 
ompany., If you had ſtol'n upon 'em unawares at 
pay time, when they had been alone, you might 


Gave found 'em in high diſpute, arguing with them— 


elres, reproving, counſelling, haranguing themiclves, 
in the molt florid manner accoſting their own 
k:rions, In all likelihood they had been once a peo- 
pic remarkably fluent in expreſhon, much peſter'd 
ith orators and preachers, and mightily ſubject to 
hat diſeaſe which has been fince call d the leproſy 
f eloquence ; till ſome ſage legiſlator aroſe amongſt 
em, who when he cou'd not oppoſe the torrent of 
bords, and ſtop the flux of ſpeech, by any immedi- 
ne application, found means to give a vent to the 
Ioquacious humour, and broke the force of the di- 
temper by eluding it. 

Our preſent manners, I muſt own, are not ſa 
well calculated for this method of SoLiLoQUY, as 
o ſuffer it to become a national practice. is but 
þ {mall portion of this regimen, which I wou'd wil- 
Ingly borrow, and apply to private ule ; eſpecially 
N the caſe of authors. I am ſenſible how fatal it 
icht prove to many honourable perſons, ſhou'd 
icy acquire ſuch a habit as this, or offer to prac- 
ile ſuch an art, within the reach of any mortal 
ar, For 'tis well known, we are not many of us 
Ie that Roman, who wilh'd for windows to his 
brcalt, that all might be as conſpicuous there as in 
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Part 1. his houſe, which for that very reaſon he had built bo 


WV as open as was poſſible. I wou'd therefore adviſe — 
our probationer, upon his firſt exerciſe, to retire in- * 
to ſome thick wood, or rather take the point of * 
ſome high hill; where, beſides the advantage of | 
looking about him for ſecurity, he wou'd find the Both 
air perhaps more rarefy'd, and ſutable to the per- fer 
ſpiration requir d, eſpecially in the caſe of a poetical di 
genius, odd 1 
*.5 criptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & 77 ugi t urber, xk 
Tis remarkable in all great wits, that they hare = 
own'd this practice of ours, and generally deſcribd a 4 
themſelves as a people liable to ſufficient ridicule, Ps 
for their great loquacity by themſclves, and their ferve 
profound taciturnity in company. Not only the Be 
Poet and Philoſopher, but the Ora tor himſelf was * 
wont to have recourſe to our method. And the * 
prince of this latter tribe may be prov'd to hae 50 1 
been a great frequeriter of the woods and river WW c 
banks; where he conſum'd abundance of his breath, 4 
ſuffer'd his fancy to evaporate, and reduc'd the ve. and! 
hemence both of his ſpirit and voice. If other au- hs 
thors find nothing which invites em to theſe rece uh 
| ſes, tis becaule their genius is not of force enough: WF _-1 1 
| or tho it be, their character, they may imagine, wil i had 
6 hardly bear em out, For to be ſur priz d in the odd ſelye 
actions, geſtures, or tones, which are proper to ſuch acqu 


Aſeceticks, I mult own wou'd be an ill adventure for 
a man of the world. But with Poets and Philo WF bibit 
þhers tis a known caſe, 


I Aut inſanit homo, aut verſus facit. bett 


ſee, bear a reſemblance. And for thoſe compoſes 


| 
| ComeosSIiNG and raving muſt neceſſarily, ve us 
| Hor. Epil. 2. lib. 2. 1 Hor, Sat. 7. lib. 2. 
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who deal in ſyſtems, and airy ſpeculations, they Sect. 1. 
bare vulgarly paſs'd for a ſort of Proſe-poets, Their 
ſecret practice and habit has been as frequently noted: 


| * Murmura cum ſecum, & rabioſa filentia rodunt. 


Both theſe ſorts are happily indulg'd in this method 
of evacuation, They are thought to act naturally, 
1 and in their proper way, when they aſſume theſe 
odd manners. But of other authors tis expected 
they ſhou'd be better bred. They are oblig'd to pre- 
ſerve a more converſible habit; which is no ſmall 
misfortune to em. For if their meditation and reſ- 
very be obſtructed by the fear of a nonconforming 
mein in converſation, they may happen to be ſo much 
dme worſe authors for being finer gentlemen, Their 
fervency of imagination may poſſibly be as ſtrong as 
either the Philoſopher's or the Poet's. But being 
deny'd an equal benefit of diſcharge, and with-held 
from the wholſom manner of relief in private; 'tis 
no wonder if they appear with ſo much froth and _ 
| ſcum in publick. V4 
is obſervable, that the writers of Memoirs | 
and Ess Axs are chiefly ſubje& to this frothy diſtem- 
per. Nor can it be doubted that this is the true rea- 
ſon why theſe gentlemen entertain the world ſo la- 
vihly with what relates to themſelves. For having 
had no opportunity of privately converſing with them- 
ſelves, or exerciſing their own geniut, ſo as to make 
acquaintance with it, or prove its ſtrength; they 
immediately fall to work in a wrong place, and ex- 
bibit on the ſtage of the world that practice, which 
they ſhou'd have kept to themſelves ; if they de- 
lign'd that either they, or the world, ſhou'd be the 
| better for their moralitys. Who indeed can endure 
to hear an empirick talk of his own conſtitution, how 
he governs and manages it, what diet agrees belt 


* Perl, Sat. 3. 
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part 1. with it, and what his practice is with himſelf? The 
proverb, no doubt, 1s very juſt, Phy/ician cure thy, 
ell. Yet methioks one ſhou d have but an ill time, 
to be preſent at theſe bodily operations, Nor is the 
reader in truth any better entertain d, when he 5 
oblig'd to aſſiſt at the experimental diſcuſſions of 
his practiſing author, who all the while is in rea. 
lity doing no better, than taking his phyſick in pu- 
blick. 

Fox this reaſon, I hold it very indecent for any 
one to publiſh his meditations, occaſional refletinns, 
felitary thoughts, or other ſuch exerciſes as come 
under the notion of this ſelf-diſcaurfing practice. 
And the modeſteſt title I can conceive for ſuch works, 
would be that of a certain author, who call'd them 
his cruditys. Tis the unhappineſs of thoſe wits, 
who conceive ſuddenly, but without being able to g 
out their full time, that after many miſcarriages and 
abortions, they can bring nothing well-ſhapen or 
perfect into the world. They are not however the 
leſs fond of their offspring, which in a manner they 
beget in publick. For fo publick-ſpirited they are, 
that they can never afford themſelves the leaſt time 
to think in private, for their own particular beneſt 
and uſe, For this reafon, tho they are often retir d, 


they are never by themjelves.” The world is everot 


the party. They have their author-charafer in 
view, and are always conſidering how this or that 
thought wou'd ſerve to compleat ſome ſet of contem 
plations, or furniſh out the common-place book, 
from whence theſe ticaſur d riches are to flow in 
plenty on the neceſſitous world. 

Bor if our candidates for authorſhip happen to 
be of the ſanctiſj d kind; tis not to be imagin'd how 
much farther ſtill their charity is apt to extend. 
So exceeding great is their indulgence and tender. 
neſs for mankind, that they are unwilling the lealt 
ſample of their devout exerciſe ſhou'd be loſt. Tho 
there arc already ſo many formularys and rituals 
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| zppointed for this ſpecies of /7/i/2puy ; they can al- Se, 1. 
low nothing to lie conceal d, which paſſes in this re,, 
| ligious commerce and way of dialogue between them | | 
and their foul, | 
THESE may be term'd a ſort of Pſeudo-aſceticks, | 


EF who can have no rcal converſe either with them- 
ſelves, or with heaven; whilſt they look thus a- 
ſquint upon the world, and carry titles and editions 
along with 'em in their meditations, And although 

WT the books of this ſort, by a common idiom, are 
„ard good books; the authors, for certain, are a 
e lorry race: for religious cruditys are undoubtedly 
„uc worlt of any. * A ſaint- author of all men lealt 
, WT ralues politeneſs. He ſcorns to confine that ſpirit, 
in which he writes, to rules of criticiſm and profane 
learning. Nor is he inclin'd in any reſpect to play | 
the critick on himſelf, or regulate his {tile or lan- | 
puage by the ſtandard of good company, and pco- | 
ple of the better ſort. He 1s above the conſidera- 
tion of that which in a narrow ſenſe we call manners, 
Nor is he apt to examine any other faults than thoſe 1 
which he calls „nge tho a ſinner againſt good-breed- | 
Ing, and the laws of decency, will no more be e- 
Iteem'd a good author, than will a finner againſt 
rammar, good argument, or good ſenſe. Andif 
wderation and temper are not of the party with a 
Inter; let his cauſe be ever ſo good, I doubt whe- 
er he will be able to recommend it with great ad- 
antage to the world, 

Ox this account, I would principally recommend 
ur exerciſe of /e//-converſe to all iach jerfons as are 
addicted to write after the manner of % adviſers ; 


n to pecially if they lic under an indiſpenſible neceſſity 
_ | being talkers or haranguers in the fame kind, 
end, 


or to diſcharge frequently and vehemently in pu- 
le, is a great hindrance to the way of private ex- 
aſe; which conliits chiefly in cure. But where, 


* Vor.. III. p. 163, 163, &c, in the notes. 
Vor. I. L 
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inſtead of controul, debate or argument, the chief 
excriciſe of the wit conſiſts in uncontroulable ha. 
rangues and reaſonings, which muſt neither be que. 
ſtion'd nor contradicted ; there is great danger, leſt 
the party, thro this habit, ſhou'd ſufter much by 
cruditys, indigeſtions, choler, bile, and particularly 
by a certain fumor or flatulency, which renders hin 
of all men the leaſt able to apply the wholeſom e. 
gimen of ſelf- practice. Tis no wonder if ſuch quaint 
practitioners grow to an enormous ſize of abſurdity, 
whilſt they continue in the reverſe of that practice, 
by which alone we correct the redundancy of hu- 
mours, and chalten the exuberance of conceit and 
„ 
A REMARKABLE inſtance of the want of this ſo- 
vereign remedy may be drawn from our common 
great talkers, who engrols the greateſt part of the 
converſations of the world, and are the forwardelt 
to ſpeak in publick aſſemblys. Many of theſe hare 
a ſprightly genius, attended with a mighty heat and 
ebullition of fancy. But 'tis a certain obſervation in 
our ſcience, that they who are great talkers in con- 
pany, have never been any talkers by themſelce, 
nor us d to theſe private diſcuſhons of our home 7e. 
gimen, For which reaſon their froth abounds. Nor 
can they diſcharge any thing without ſome mixture 
of it. hut when they carry their attempts beyond 
ordinary diſcourſe, and wou'd rife to the capacity: 
authors, the caſe grows worle with em. Thea 
page can carry none of the advantages of their per- 
ſon. They can no way bring into paper thoſe at 
they give themſelves in diſcourſe. The turns ah 
voice and action, with which they help out many? 
lame thought and incoherent ſentence, muſt here be 
laid aſide; and the ſpeech taken to pieces, com 
par d together, and examin'd from head to foot 
So that unleſs the party has been us'd to play i 
critick thorowly upon himſelf, he will hardly d 
tound proof againilt the criticiſms of others. I 
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thoughts can never appear very correct; unleſs they Sect. 2. 


have been us'd to ſound correction by themſelves, Cw 


and been well form'd and diſciplin'd before they are 
brought into the field. Tis the hardeſt thing in 
the world to be @ god thinker, without being a 
ſtrong /el/-examiner, and thorow-pac'd dialogift, in 
this ſolitary way. 


T. I, 


UT to bring our caſe a little cloſer ſtil] to -19- 
rals, I might perhaps very juſtifiably take oc- 
caſion here to enter into a ſpacious field of learning, 
to ſhew the antiquity of that opinion, “That we 
* have each of us a demon, genius, angel, or guar- 
* dian-{hirit, to whom we were ſtrictly join'd, and 
6 committed, from our earlieſt dawn of reaſon, 
* or moment of our birth.” This opinion, were 
it literally true, might be highly ſerviceable, no 
doubt, towards the eitabliſhment of our ſyſtem and 
doctrine. For it wou'd infallibly be prov'd a kind 
of ſacrilege or impiety to flight the company of fo 
divine a gueſt, and in a manner banith him our breaſt, 
by refuſing to enter with him into thoſe ſecret con- 
tcrences, by which alone he cou'd be enabled to be- 
come our adviſer and guide, But I ſhou'd eſteem 
it unfair to proceed upon ſuch an hypotheſis as this: 
when the very utmoſt the wife antients ever meant 
by this demon- companion, I conceive to have been 
no more than enigmatically to declare, „That we 
* had each of us a patient in % e, that we were 
« properly our own ſubjects of practice; and that 
« we then became due practitioners, when by virtue 
* of an intimate rece/s we cou'd diſcover a certain 
8 duplicity of ſoul, and divide our-ſelves into two 
partys.“ One of theſe, as they ſuppos'd, wou'd 
immediately approve himſelf a venerable /age.:; and 
with an air of authority ere& himſelf our counſellor 
and governor; whilſt the other party, who had no- 
L 2 
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Part 1. thing in him beſides what was baſe and ſervile, woud Wh wha 
bc contented to follow and obey. oCcct 
ACCORDING therefore as this receſs was deep nerd 
and intimate, and the dual number practically form d the 
in us, we were ſuppos'd to advance in morals and out 
true wiſdom. Thus, they thought, was the only way is to 
of camping matters in our breaſt, and eſtabliſhing defa 
that ſubordinacy, which alone cou'd make us agree dea. 
with our-ſelves, and be of a-piece within. They they 
eltcem'd this a more religious work than any prayers, ſoun 
or other duty in the temple. And this they advis d our- 

us to carry thither, as the beſt offering which cou'd . 
be made : * Jl, 
E. 

* Compoſitum jus, faſque animi, ſanetoſque receſſus 

Mentis. — A 
prev 
THr1s was, among the antients, that celebrated a ſo1 
Delþhick inſcription, RECOGNIZE YOUR-SELF: long 
which was as much as to ſay, Divide your-ſelf, or WM ©” 
Be Two, For it the diviſion were rightly made, man 
all within wou d of courſe, they thought, be rightly whil 


underſtood, and prudently manag'd. Such confidence ſelf 
they had in this home- dialect of SoLiLoqQuy, For on h 


it was accounted the pecuhar of philoſophers and once 
wiſe men, to be able zo hold themſelves in talk. And a 
it was their boaſt on this account, That they were n) 
never leſs alone, than when by themſelves.” A may 


knave, they thought, cou'd never be by Himel. Not 


that his conſcience was always ſure of giving him * ol 
diſturbance ; but he had not, they ſuppos'd, ſo much ar 
intereſt with himſelf, as to exert this generous facul- "* £c 
ty, and raiſe himſclt a companion; who being fair- 1. 
ly admitted into partnerſhip, wou'd quickly mend his AS. 
partner, and ſet his affairs on a right foot. e NC 

ONE wou'd think, there was nothing eaſier for us, 2 
than to know our own minds, and underſtand what . 


our main ſcope was; what we plainly drove at, and 


* Perl. Saf. 2. 
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what we propoſe to our- ſelves, as our end, in every Sec, 2. 
occurrence of our lives. But our thoughts have ge- Low 


nerally ſuch an obſcure implicit language, that tis 
the hardeſt thing in the world to make em ſpeak 
out diſtinctly. For this reaſon, the right method 
is to give em voice and accent. And this, in our 
default, is what the Mzrali/fs or Philoſophers en— 
deavour to do, to our hand; when, as is uſual, 
they hold us out a kind of vocal looking-glaſs, draw 
ſound out of our breaſt, and inſtruct us to perſonate 
our-lelves, in the plaineſt manner. 


lla fibi introrſum, & ſub lingua immurmurat : o ff 
Ebullit patrui preclarum funus ! 


A CERTAIN air of pleaſantry and humour, which 
prevails now-a-days in the faſhionable world, gives 
a ſon the aſſurance to tell a father he has liv'd too 
long : and a huſband the privilege of talking of his 


| /ccond wife before his ft. But let the airy gentle- 


man, who makes thus bold with others, retire a 


while out of company; and he ſcarce dares tell him- 


ſelf his wiſhes. Much leſs can he endure to carry 


| on his thought, as he neceſſarily muſt, if he enters 


once thorowly into himſelf, and proceeds by inter- 
rogatorys to form the home-acquaintance and famili- 


| arity requir'd, For thus, after ſome ſtruggle, we 
may ſuppoſe him to accolt himſelf. «© Tell me 


now, my honeſt heart! Am I really hone/?, and 
of ſome worth? or do I only make a fair ſhow, 
and am iutrinſically no better than a raſcal ? As 
good a friend, a country-man, or a relation, as 
* appear outwardly to the world, or as I wou'd 
* willingly perhaps think my-ſelf to be; ſhou'd [ 


* them, or broke their necks, who happen'd to 
ſtand between me and the leaſt portion of an e- 


* perſ. Sat. 2. 
L 3 


not in reality be glad they were hang'd, any of 
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« ſtate ? Why not? ſince 'tis my intere/?, 
* Shou'd I not be glad therefore to help this mattet 
« forwards, and promote my intereſt, if it lay fairly 
in my power? No doubt: provided | were 
« ſure not to be puniſh'd for it. And what 
« reaſon has the greateſt rogue in nature for not 
„ doing thus? The fame reaſon, and no other, 
$6 Am I not then, at the bottom, the ſame as 
c he? The ſame : an arrant villain ; tho per- 
* haps more a coward, and not ſo perfect in my 
« kind, If zntere/t therefore points me out this 
„ road; whither wou'd humanity and compaſ/inn lead 
« me? Quite contrary, Why therefore do 
« 1 cheriſh ſuch weakneſſes? Why do I ſympa- 
« thize with others? Why pleaſe my-ſelf in the 
„% conceit of aworth and honour? a character, a ne. 
* mMory, an iſſue, or a name? What elle are theſe 
« but ſcruples in my way? Wherefore do I thus 
* bely my own zztere/t, and by keeping my-ſelf 
** half-knave, approve my-lelf a thorow f 
TH1s is a language we can by no means endure 
to hold with our-ſelves; whatever raillery we may 
uſe with others. We may defend villany, or cry 
up folly before the world : but to appear fools, mad- 
men, or varlets, to our-/elves ; and prove it to our 
own faces, that we are really /uch, is inſupportable. 
For ſo true a reverence has every-one for himſelf, 
when he comes clearly to appear before his cloſe 
companion, that he had rather profeſs the vilelt things 
of himſelf in open company, than hear his character 
privately from his own mouth. So that we may 
readily from hence conclude, that the chief intereſt 
of ambition, avarice, corruption, and every fly inſ . 
nuating vice, is to prevent this interview and fam. 
Farity of diſcourſe which is conſequent upon clule 
retirement and inward receſs, *Tis the grand ar- 
tilice of villany and /eudneſs, as well as of ſuper: 
ſition and bigotry, to put us upon terms of greate! 
diſtance and formality with our-ſelves, and evade 
our proving method of SoLILogquy, And fot thus 
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ſelf is a ſufficient b/ind, or remora, in the way of 
honeſty and good ſenſe. 

I am ſenſible, that ſhon'd my reader be perad- 
venture a lover, after the more profound and ſolemn 
way of love, he wou'd be apt to conclude, that he 
was no ſtranger to our propos'd method of practice; 
being canſcious to himſelf of having often made vi- 
gorous excurſions into thoſe ſolitary regions above- 
mention d; where Soliloquy is upheld with moſt ad- 
vantage. He may chance to remember how he has 
many times addreſs d the woods and rocks in audible 
articulate ſounds, and ſeemingly expoſtulated with 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if he had really form'd 
the requiſite iſinction, and had the power to en- 


| tertain himſelf in due form. But it is very apparent, 


that tho all were true we have here ſuppos'd, it can 
no way reach the caſe before us. For a paſſionate 
lover, whatever ſolitude he may affect, can never 
be truly by himſelf. His caſe is like the author's 


| who has begun his courtſhip to the publick, and is 
| embark'd in an intrigue which ſufficiently amuſes, 


and takes him out of himſelf, Whatever he medi- 
tates alone, is interrupted ſtill by the imagin'd pre- 
fence of the miſtreſs he purfues. Not a thought, 
not an expreſhon, not a ſigh, which is purely for 
himſelf, All is appropriated, and all devoutly ten- 
der'd to the object of his paſhon. Inſomuch that 
there is nothing ever ſo trivial or accidental of this 


| kind, which he is not deſirous ſhou'd be witneſs'd 


by the party, whoſe grace and favour he ſollicits. 
'Fis the ſame reaſon which keeps the imagina- 
Ty faint, or my/tick, from being capable of this en- 


tertainment, Inſtcad of looking narrowly into his 


own nature and mind, that he may be no longer 


a myſtery to himſelf, he is taken up with the con- 


templation of other myſterious natures, which he 
can never explain or comprehend, He has the 


reaſon, how ſpecious ſoever may be the inſtruction Sea, 2. 
and doctrine of formaliſis ; their very manner it 
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Part 1. ſpecters of his zeal before his eyes; and is as fami. 
lar with his modes, eſſences, perſonages, and ex. 


hibitions of DEIT, as the conjurer with his diffe- 
rent forms, ſpecies, and orders of Gzx11 or Dx. 
MONS. So that we make no doubt to aſſert, that 
not ſo much as a recluſe religioniſt, a votary, or 
bermit, was ever truly by himſelf, And thus ſince 
neither lover, author, myſtick, or conjurer, (who 
are the only claimants) can truly or juſtly be 
intitled to a ſhare in this ſelf- entertainment; it re. 
mains that the only perſon intitled, is the man :f 
ſenſe, the ſage, or philoſopher. However, ſince of 
all other characters we are generally the molt inclin'd 
to favour that of a lover, it may not, we hope, be 
impertinent, on this occaſion, to recite the {tory of 
an amour, 


A VIRTUOUS young Prince of a heroick ſoul, 
capable of love and friendſhip, made war upon a ty- 
rant, who was in every reſpect his reverſe. Tas 
the happineſs of our Prince to be as great a con- 
queror by his clemency and bounty, as by his arms 
and military virtue. Already he had won over to 
his party ſeveral potentates and princes, who be- 
fore had been ſubject to the tyrant. Among thoſe 
who adher'd {till to the enemy, there was a Prince, 
who having all the advantage of perſon and mein, 
had lately been made happy in the poſſeſſion and 
mutual love of the moſt beautiful Princeſs in the 
world, It happea'd that the occaſions of the war 
call'd the new-marry'd Prince to a diſtance from his 
belov'd Princeſs. He left her ſecure, as he thought, 
in a ſtrong caſtle, far within the country; but in tus 
abſence the place was taken by ſurprize, and the 
Princeſs brought a captive to the quarters of our he- 
roick Prince, 

THERE was in the camp a young Nobleman, fa- 
vourite of the Prince; one who had been educaicd 
with him, and was {till treated by him with pertctt 
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familiarity. Him he immediately ſent for, and with Seq, 2. 
ſtrict injunctions committed the captive Princeſs to Lu 


bis charge; reſolving ſhe ſhou'd be treated with that 
reſyeft which was due to her high rank and merit, 
"Twas the ſame voung Lord, who had diſcover'd 
ber diſguis'd among the priſoners, and learnt her 
ſtory ; the particulars of which he now related to 
the Prince. He ſpoke in extaſy on this occaſion ; 
telling the Prince how beautiful ſhe appear'd, even 
in the midſt of forrow 3 and tho diſguis d under the 
meanelt habit, yet how diſtinguiſhable, by her air 
and manner, from every other beauty of her ſex. 
But what appear'd ſtrange to our young Nobleman, 
was, that the Prince, during this whole relation, 
diſcover'd not the leaſt intention of ſeeing the Lady, 
or ſatisfying that curioſity, which ſcem d ſo natural 
on ſuch an occaſion. He preſs d him; but without 
ſucceſs. ** Not ſce her, Sir! (ſaid he, wondering) 
« when ſhe is ſo handſom, beyond what you have 
« ever ſcen!“ 

„ For that very reaſon, reply'd the Prince, I 
* wou'd the rather decline the interview. For 
ſhou'd I, upon the bare report of her beauty, be 
„ {o charm'd, as to make the firſt viſit at this ur- 
gent time of buſineſs; I may upon fight, with 
©, beiter reaſon, be induc'd perhaps to viſit her, 
it, WW when I am more at leiſure : and ſo again and a- 
gain; till at laſt I may have no leiſure left for 
my affairs.” | 
'ar W © Wov'p you, Sir! perſuade me then, ſaid the 
hs WW young Nobleman (ſmiling) that a fair face can 
F have ſuch power as to force he gil it-ſelt, and 
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tus conſtrain a man in any reſpect to act contrary to 
the what he thinks becoming him ? Are we to hear» 
he- ken to the Poets in what they tell us of that in- 

F cendiary Love, and his irreſiſtible flames? A 
- real lame, we ſee, burns all alike. But that i- 
ue 


e aginary one of beauty hurts only thoſe who are 
cat conſenting. It affects no otherwiſe, than as we 
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Part 1.“ our-ſelves are pleas'd to allow it, In many caſe, 
WY © we abſolutely command it: as where relation and 


e conſanguinity are in the neareſt degree. Autho- 
&« rity and law, we ſee, can maſter it, But 'twou'd 
« be vain as well as unjuſt, for any law to intcr. 
« meddle or preſcribe, were not the caſe voluntary, 
« and our w// intirely /7ee. ; 

«© How comes it then, reply'd the Prince, that 
« if we are thus maſters of our choice, and free at 
&« firſt to admire and love where we approve, ve 
% cannot afterwards as well ceaſe to love whenever 
« .we fee cauſe ? This latter liberty you will hard- 
« ly defend. For I doubt not, you have heard of 
© many, who tho they were us'd to ſet the hiphel 
„% v lue upon liberty before they lov'd, yet utter. 
% wards were nece/itated to ſerve in the molt abject 
« manner: finding themſelves conſtrain d and bourd 
« by a {tronger chain than any of iron, or ads 
mant. 

« SUCH wretches, reply'd the youth, I hare of. 
« ten heard complain; who, if you will believe 
«© em, are wretched indeed, without means or 
« power to help themſelves. You may hear em 
* in the ſame manner complain grievouſly of lite 
cc it-ſelf. But tho there are doors enow to go out 
“ of life, they find it convenient to keep ſtill where 
« they are. They are the very ſame pretenders, 
„ who thro this plea of 7irre//{ible nece//ity make 
% bold with what is another's, and attempt unlavw- 
« ful beds. But the law, I perceive, makes bold 
« with them in its turn, as with other invaders df 
« property, Neither is it your cuſtom, Sir, to pat. 
« don ſuch offences. So that beauty it-ſelt, you 
4 mult allow, is innocent and harmleſs, and «can 
„ compel no-one to do any thing amiſs. The de- 
% bauched compell themſelves, and unjuſtly charge 
« their guilt on Love. They who are honeſt and 
« juſt, can admire and love whatever is beautiful; 
« without offering at any-thing beyond what is a 
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| « Jow'd. How then is it poſſible, Sir, that one of Se. 2. 
« your virtue ſhou'd be in pain on any ſuch account, Lg 
| « or fear ſuch a temptation? You ſee, Sir, I am 
« ſound and whole, after having beheld the Princeſs, 
« | have convers'd with her; I have admir'd her in 
the higheſt degree: yet am my-/elf ſtill, and in 
„my duty; and ſhall be ever in the ſame manner 
at your command. 
« Tis well (reply'd the Prince:) Keep your- 
« ſelf ſo. Be ever the ſame man: and look to 
% your charge carefully, as becomes you. For it \ 
« may ſo happen in the preſent poſture of the war, 
that this fair captive may ſtand us in good ſtead,” 
W1TH this the young Nobleman departed- to ex- 
ecute his commiſſion: and immediately took ſuch 
care of the captive Princeſs and her houſhold, that 
ſhe ſeem'd as perfectly obey'd, and had every thing 
which belong d to her in as great ſplendour now, as 
in her principality, and in the height of fortune. He | 
found her in every reſpect deſerving, and ſaw in her | 
a generoſity of ſoul which was beyond her other | 
charms, His ſtudy to oblige her, and ſoften her 
diltreſs, made her in return deſirous to expreſs 
a gratitude 5 which he eaſily perceiv'd. She ſhew'd 
on every occaſion a real concern for his intereſt ; and 
when he happened to fall ill, ſhe took ſuch tender 
care of him her-ſelf, and by her ſervants, that he 
leem'd to owe his recovery to her friend{hip. 
From theſe beginnings, inſenſibly, and by natural 
degrees (as may eaſily be conceiv'd) the youth fell 
deſperately in love. At ſirſt he offer'd not to make | 
the leaſt mention of his paſſion to the Princeſs. For Rf 
Pak: he ſcarce dar'd tell it 7% himfelf, But afterwards 
he grew bolder. She receiv'd his declaration with 
an unaffected trouble and concern, ſpoke to him as 
de. a friend, to diſſuade him as much as poſſible from 
ſuch an extravagant attempt. But when he talk'd 
do her of /7rce, the immediately ſent away one of her 
1 faithful domelticks to the Prince, to implore his pro- 
$ d | 


| 
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| Part I. tection. The Prince receiv'd the meſſage with the 
appearance of more than ordinary concern: ſent in. 
| ſtantly for one of his firit miniſters ; and bid him gg 
with that domeſtick to the young Nobleman, and let 
1 him underſtand, “ That force was not to be offered 
« to ſuch a Lady; perſuaſion he might uſe, if he 
« thought fit.” 

THE Miniſter, who was no friend to the young 
Nobleman, fail d not to aggravate the meſſage, in- 
veigh'd publickly againit him on this occaſion, and 
to his face reproach'd him as a traitor and diſho. 
nourer of his Prince and nation: with all elſc which 
cou'd be ſaid againſt him, as guilty of the higheſt 
ſacrilege, perfidiouſneſs, and breach of truſt. 80 
that in reality, the youth look'd upon his caſc as deſ- 
perate, fell into the deepeſt melancholy, and pre. 
par d himſelf for that fate, which he thought he well 
deſerv'd. 

In this condition the Prince ſent to ſpeak with 
him alone: and when he ſaw him in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, © I find, ſaid he, my friend, I am now be- 
«© come dreadful to you indeed; ſince you can nei- 
© ther {ce me without ſhame, nor imagine me to be 
© without reſeatment. But away with all thoſe 
& thoughts from this time forwards. I know how 
* much you have ſuffer'd on this occaſion, I know 

. &« the power of Love, and am no otherwiſe fate WW frou 
| « my: ſelf, than by keeping out of the way of beau» Wl ceſſi 
. % ty, Twas I who was in fault; 'twas I who un- then 
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e happily match'd you with that unequal adverſary, Wly a 
| „ and pave you that impracticable taſk and hard ad- WW liel 
| « venture, which no-one yet was ever ſtrong enough W:/- | 
« to accompliſh.” plain 


„Is this, Sir, reply'd the youth, as in all elſe, % 

« you expreſs that goodneſs which is ſo natural to 
« you, You have compaſſion, and can allow for rm 
« human frailty; but the reit of mankind will ne- ral 
ver ceaſe to upbraid me. Nor ſhall 1 ever be for. ph 
« given, were I able ever to forgive my-ſelf. | Win 
| Vor 
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2m reproach'd by my neareſt friends. I muſt Sect. 2. 
be odious to all mankind, wherever I am known, Lg 


+ The leaſt puniſhment I can think due to me, is 
« haniſhment for ever from your preſence.” 

« Tx1NK not of ſuch a thing for ever, ſaid 
the Prince, but truſt me; if you retire only /or a 
© cubile, I ſhall fo order it, that you ſhall ſoon re- 
turn again with the applauſe, even of thoſe who 
are now your enemys, when they find what a con- 


1 W lderable ſervice you ſhall have render'd both to 
. them and me.“ 
h SUCH a hint was ſufficient to revive the ſpirits of 


ur deſpairing youth, He was tranſported to think, 
at his misfortunes cou'd be turn'd any way to the 
lvantage of his Prince: he enter'd with joy into 
e ſcheme the Prince had laid for him, and appear- 
eager to depart, and cxecute what was appointed 
m. „Can you then, ſaid the Prince, reſolve to 
quit the charming Princeſs ?” 

„O Six! reply'd the youth, well am I now 
atisfy'd, that I have in reality within me 74v0 di- 
ei- Vinct ſeparate ſouls, This leſſon of philoſophy 
be WF | have learnt from that villanous ſophiſter Love. 
ole Wi For 'tis impoſſible to believe, that having one 
ow WF and the ſame ſoul, it ſhou'd be actually both 
ov WF good and bad, paſſionate for virtue and vice, de- 
ate Wi brous of contrarys. No. There muſt of ne- 
u Wl ccllity be zo and when the good prevails, tis 
un- then we act handſomly ; when % ill, then baſe- 
„% h and villanouſly, Such was my caſe. For 
ad. Wi ltcly % 7// ſoul was wholly maſter. But now 
ugh e gd prevails, by your aſſiſtance ; and I am 
plainly a new creature, with quite another appre- 


% tenſion, another reaſon, another WILL.” 

| to 

for raus it may appear how far a lover by his own 
— tural ſtrength may reach the chief principle of phi- 
or 


why, and underſtand our doctrine of tue per- 


* one individual e. Not that our courtier, 
or. J. 
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Part 1. we ſuppoſe, was able, of himſelf, to form this d. 
WV /tintion juſtly, and according to art. 


. For cou'd 
he have affected this, he wou'd have been able tg 
cure himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of his Prince, 
However he was wiſe enough to ſee in the iſſie, 
that his independency and freedom were mere gloſ. 
ſes, and reſolution a noſe of wax. For let wit, 
be ever ſo free, Humour and fancy, we fee, govern 
it. And theſe, as free as we ſuppoſe 'em, are of- 
ten chang'd, we know not how, without aſking our 
conſent, or giving us any account. If * gpþinicn be 
that which governs, and makes the change ; 'tis it- 
ſelf as liable to be govern'd, and vary'd in its turn, 
And by what I can obſerve of the world, fancy and 
opinion ſtand pretty much upon the ſame bottom. 
So that if there be no certain zn/pector or auditir 
eſtabliſh'd within us, to take account of theſe opini- 
ons and fancys in due form, and minutcly to ant- 
madvert upon their ſeveral growths and habits, vs 
are as little like to continue a day in the ſame wi! 
as a tree, during a ſummer, in the ſame ſhape, with 
out the gard'ner's aſſiſtance, and the vigorous appli 
cation of the ſhears and pruning- Knife. 

As cruel a court as the inguifition appears; then 
mult, it ſcems, be full as formidable a one, ered 
in our-ſelves; if we wou'd pretend to that unitor 
mity of opinion which is neceſſary to hold us to 5 
will, and preſerve us in the ſame mind, from or 
day to another, Philoſophy, at this rate, will b 
tought perhaps little better than perſecution : an 
a ſupreme judg in matters of inclination and appc 
tite, mult needs go exceedingly againſt the heart 
Every pretty fancy is diſturb'd by it: every ple 
ſure interrupted by it. The courſe of good humou 
will hardly allow it: and the pleaſantry of wit 
molt abſolutely rejects it. It appears, beſides, Ii 
a kind of pedantry, to be thus magilterial with out 


* Infra, p. 218, And Vor. III. p. 135, 136. 
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ces; thus ſtrict over our imaginations, and with Se, 2. 
au the airs of a real pedagogue to be ſolicitouſly Lu 
o WW taken up in the ſour care and tutorage of ſo many 
c. boyith fancys, unlucky appetites and defires, which 
e, arc perpetually playing truant, and need correcti- 
on. 

We hope, however, that by our method of prac- 
tice, and the help of the grand arcanum, which we 
have profeſſed to reveal, this regimen or diſcipline 
if the fancys may not in the end prove fo ſevere or 
moitifying as is imagin d. We hope alſo that -_ 
patient (for ſuch we naturally ſuppoſe our reader) 
will conſider duly with himſelf, that what he en- 
Cares in this operation is for no inconſiderable end: 
ſince tis to gain him a a, and inſure him a certain 
reſolution ; by which he thall know where to find | 
himlelf; be ſure of his own meaning and deſign ; | | 

| 
| 


— — 
— 


and as to all his defires, opinions, and inclinations, 
be warranted one and the ſame perſon to day as ye— 
ſterday, and to morrow as to day, 

TH1s, perhaps, will be thought a miracle by one 
who well conſiders the nature of mankind, and the 
growth, variation, and inflection of appetite and 
humour, For APPETITE, Which is clder brother to 
ci :450x, being the lad of ſtronger growth, is ſure, 
ntor on every contett, to take the advantage of drawing | 
o l to his own fide, And //, ſo highly boalted, 

1 ons, at beſt, merely a top or foot-ball between theſe 
ill b oangſters, who prove very unfortunatcly match'd ; 
ane the youngeſt, inſtead of now and then a kick or 
appoiW:in beltow'd to little purpoſe, forſakes the ball or 1 
hear it-ſelf, and begins to lay about his elder brother. 

ple lis then that the ſcene changes. For the elder, 
amo le an arrant coward, upon this treatment, preſent- 
wit 2088) grows civil, and affords the younger as fair play 
5, xWcrwards as he can deſire. | 
h oußz Asp here it is that our ſovereign remedy and 

muaſiick method of SoLiLoqQuy takes its rife ; 
36. ien by a certain powerful figure of inward rheto- 
M 2 
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Part 1. rick, the mind aps/?rophizes its own FANCYS, riff. 
9 — . 
es em in their proper /hapes and per/pnage, 


and addreſſes them familiarly, without the leaſt ce. 
remony or reſpect. By this means it will ſoon hay. 
pen, that Two form'd partys will ere themſelves 
within, For the imaginations or fancys being thi 
roundly treated, are torc'd to declare themiclyc, 
and take party. Thoſe on the fide of the clder bro. 
ther APPETITE, are ſtrangely iubtle and infinuat. 
ing. They have always the faculty to ſpe by 
nods and winks. By this practice they concæal half 
their: meaning, and, like modern politicians, paß 
for deeply wiſe, and adorn themſelves with the fine 
pretexts and molt ſpecious gloſſes imaginable ; til 
being confronted with their fellows of a plainer lau- 
guage and expreſhon, they are forc'd to quit their 
myſterious manner, and diſcover themſelves mere 
ſophiſters and impoſtors, who have not the lealt to 
do with the party of REASON and good ſenſe. 
ACCORDINGLY We might now procced to exi- 
bit diſtinctly, and in due method, the form and 
manner of this probation, or exerciſe, as it regards 
all men in general. But the caſe of authors, in par. 
ticular, being, as we apprehend, the molt urgent; 
we ſhall apply our rule in the firſt place to thele 
gentlemen, whom it ſo highly imports to know them: 
{clves, and underſtand the natural /?rength and pru 
ers, as well as the weakneſſes of a human mind. Fo 
without this underſtanding, the Hiſterian's judy 
ment will be very defective; the Politician's vic 
very narrow and chimerical; and the Poet's brain 
however ſtock'd with fiction, will be but poorly tur 
niſh'd ;' as in the ſequel we ſhall make appcar. 
who deals in charaders, mult of neceſſity know . 
own ; or he will know nothing. And he who won 
give the world a profitable entertainment of ti 
ſort, ſhou'd be ſure to profit, firſt, by himſelf. Fu 
in this ſenſe, wwi/dom as well as charity may be hv 
neſtly ſaid to begin at home. There is no way 0:6 
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. ſteeming manners, or apprizing the different humours, Set. 3. 
„it, paſſions, and apprehen/tions of others, without Wy 
firlt taking an inventory of the ſame kind of goods 

> W within our-ſelves, and ſurveying our domeſtick fund. 

A little of this me- practice will ſerve to make great 

us We. diſcoverys. 


Tecum habita, & noris quam fit tibi curta ſupellex, 
Perl. Sat. 4. 


el 


HO EVER has been an obſerver of achion 

and grace in human bodys, muſt of neceſſity 

have diſcover'd the great difference in this reſpect 
between ſuch perſons as have been taught by nature 
only, and ſuch as by reflection, and the aſſiſtance of 
in, have learnt to form thoſe motions which on ex- 
li. perience are found the eaſieſt and moſt natural. Of 
and the former kind are either thoſe good ru/ticts, who 
arc have been bred remote from the form'd ſocietys of 
Pak. nen; or thoſe plain artizars, and people of lower 


ut i nk, who living in citys and places of reſort, have 
* been neceſſitated however to follow mean employ- 
lem 


ments, and wanted the opportunity and means to 
"Worn themſelves after the better models. There 


| are ſome perſons indeed ſo happily form'd by nature 
Jaden. elf, that with the greateſt ſimplicity or rudeneſs 
VIM! education, they have ſtill ſomething of a natural 
bra race and comlineſs in their action: and there are 
y 0 ethers of a better education, who by a wrong aim 
i and injudicious affectation of grace, are of all people 
de fartheſt remov'd from it. Tis undeniable how- 
oc, that the perfection of grace and comlineſs in 
of aon and behaviour, can be found only among the 
e eople of a liberal education. And even among the 
ve . praceful of this kind, thoſe {till are found the grace- 
ede, who carly in their youth have learnt their 
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Part 1. exerciſes, and form'd their motions under the beit 


Www maſters. loſc 

Now ſuch as theſe maſters and tlicir leſſons ate the! 

to a fine gentleman, ſuch are philoſophers, and phi. the 

loſophy, to an author. The caſe is the ſame in the let 

| fi/hionable, and in the /iterate world. In the form. or | 

| er of theſe 'tis remark'd, that by the help of good natt 
bl company and the force of example merely, a decent be 

| carriage is acquir'd, with ſuch apt motions and ſuch {W $ho 

11 a freedom of limbs, as on all ordinary occaſions my wou 

" enable the party to demean himſelf like a gentleman, whe 
| But when upon further occaſion, trial is made in an and 

i extraordinary way; when exerciſes of the gentecer ¶ in a 

kind are to be perform'd in publick, twill cafily ap- pon 

pear who of the pretenders have been form'd by n- accc 


diments, and had maſters in private; and who, on WW The 
the other ſide, have contented themſelves with bare limb 


| imitation, and learnt their part caſually and by rote. geni 

| The parallel is eaſily made on the fide of writer, WW any 
They have at Icaſt as much need of learning the ſe- ing 

| veral motions, counterpoiſes and ballances of the W Le 

| mind and paſſions, as the other ſtudents thole of e icdg 

| body and limbs. or t] 

| | thoſ 

"F * Scribendi recte, ſapere e & principium & font, exhi 

| | Rem tibi Soc RAT poterunt oftendere RTR. 1 

| in 5 

. THE galant, no doubt, may pen a letter to hs kind 

| miſtreſs, as the courtier may a compliment to %% picc. 
miniſter, or the miniiter to the favourite above him, W and 


Hor. de Arte Poet. See even the diſſolute PET RC- 
NIUS's judgment of à writer. 
| Artis ſe verae ſi quis amat effeTus, 
4 : Mentemque magnis applicat ; prius more 
4 Frugalitatis lege polleat exatta ; 
Nec curet alto regiam trucem vultu. 
* = * CI * S 


neve plauſor in Scaena 
Sedeat redemplus, Hiſtrioniae addictus. 
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without going ſuch vaſt depths into learning or phi- Sect. 3. 
loſophy. But tor theſe privileg'd gentlemen, tho 


they ſet faſhions and preſcribe rules in other caſes, 
they are no controulers in the commonwealth of 
letters. Nor are they preſum'd to write to the age, 
or for remote poſterity. Their works are not of a 
nature to intitle 'em to hold the rank of authors, or 
be ſtil'd writers by way of excellence in the kind. 
Shou'd their ambition lead 'em 1nto ſuch a field, they 
wou'd be oblig'd to come otherwile equip'd. They 
who cater the publick liſts, muſt come duly train'd, 
and excrcis'd, hke well appointed cavaliers, expert 
in arms, and well in{tructed in the uſe of their wea- 
pon, and management of their ſtecd. For to be well 
accouter d, and well mounted, is not ſufficient, 
The horſe alone can never make /e hor/eman : nor 
limbs 1he wreſtler or the dancer, No more can a 
genius alone make a port ; or good parts a writer, in 
any conſiderable kind. The {ill and grace of writ- 
ing is founded, as our wiſe Poet tells us, in An- 
ledg and good ſenſe : and not barely in that know- 
ledg, which is to be learnt from common authors, 
or the general converfation of the world ; but from 
thoſe particular rules of art, which philoſophy alone 
exhibits. 

Tae philoſophical writings, to which our Poet 
in his Art of Poetry refers, were in themſelves a 
kind of poetry, like the + Mimes, or perſonated 
pieces of carly times, before phi/z/7phy was in vogue, 


and when as yet dramatical imitation was ſcarce 


* * o * * * 
R * * * * 


Nox & Sacralice plenus grege, mutet babenas 


Liber, & ingentis quatiat Demo enis arma. 
* * * * * * 


* + * * * * 


His aninum ſuccinge bonis, fic flumine large 
Pleaus, Pierio defundes pectere verba. 
+ Infra. p. 112. in the notes. 
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part 1. form'd; or at leaſt, in many parts, not brought to fa 
die perfection. They were pieces which, belides BF A! 
their force of ſtile, and hidden numbers, carry'd a ſes 

ſort of action and imitation, the ſame as the epick ſpe 

and dramatic kinds. They were either real dia- e 

logues, or recitals, of ſuch perſonated diſcourſes, all 

j where the perſons themſelves had their characters WF aly 
il preſerv'd throughout; their manners, humours, and fac 
[f diſtin& turns of temper and underſtanding maintain'd, vie 
| according to the moſt exact poetical truth, Twas lea 
18 not enough that theſe pieces treated fundamentally th⸗ 
] | of morals, and in conſequence pointed out real cha- h 
| radters and manners : they exhibited em alive, and act 

| ſer the countenances and complexions of men plainly WW u 

| in view. And by this means they not only taught hal 
"nn ns to know others; but, what was principal and of doi 
of higheſt virtue in em, they taught us to know cur- fer 
f elves. wo 


| | Tur philoſophical Hero of theſe poems, whoſe ſuc 
1 name they carry'd both in their body and front, and 
U whoſe genius and manner they were made to repre- 
| ſent, was in himſelf a perfect character; yet, in the 


"i ſome reſpects, ſo veil'd, and in a cloud, that to the ton 
unattentive ſurveyor he ſeem'd often to be very dit- lop 

F ferent from what he really was: and this chiefly by ane 
1 reaſon of a certain exquiſite and refin'd raillery which lar 


1 belong'd to his manner, and by virtue of which he 
vl cou'd treat the higheſt ſubjects, and thoſe of the Fo 
commoneſt capacity both together, and render 'em 


| explanatory of each other, So that in this genius bt 
| of writing, there appear'd both the heroick, and he 1 
| ample, the tragick, and the comick vein, However, the 
| it was ſo order'd, that notwithſtanding the oddneis Tac 
| or myſteriouſneſs of the principal character, the 4 ſuc 
| der-parts or ſecond characters ſhew'd human nature 
| more diſtinctly, and to the life. We might here, F 
therefore, as in a /o-#ing-glaſ;, diſcover our-ſelves, # 
| and ſee our minuteſt features nicely delineated, and The 
„ ſuted to our own apprehenſion and cognizance. No. ra. 
| | one who was eyer fo little a while an inſpector, cou d 
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fail of becoming acquainted with his own heart. Seq, 3. 
And, whatwas of ſingular note in theſe magical glaſ- WY 


fer ; it wou'd happen, that by conſtant and Jong in- 


ſpection, the partys accuſtom d to the practice, 
wou'd acquire a peculiar ſpeculative h abit ; ſo as virtu- 
ally to carry about with em a ſort of pocket-mirrour, 
always ready, and 1n uſe. In this, there were tano 
faces which wou'd naturally preſent themſelves to our 
view : oe of them, like the commanding genius, the 
leader and chief above-mention'd ; the / er, like 
that rude, undiſciplin' and hcad-ftrong creature, 
whom we our-lclves in our natural capacity moſt ex- 
actly reſembled, Whatever we wcre employ d in, 
whatever we ſet about; if once we had acquir'd the 
habit of this irrour; we ſhou'd, by virtue of the 
double reflection, diſtinguiſh our-ſelves into two dif- 
ferent partys. And in this dramatic method, the 
work of /e//-inſpection wou'd proceed with admirable 
uccels, 

is no wonder that the primitive poets were e- 
ſteem'd ſuch /ages in their times; ſince it appears, 
they were ſuch well-practis'd dialogi/?s, and accuſ- 
tom'd to this improving method, before ever philo- 
lophy had adopted it. Their Mime or character 
diſcourſes were as much reliſh'd, as their molt re gu- 
lar poems; and were the occaſion perhaps that ſo 
many of theſe latter were form'd in ſuch perfection. 
For poetry it-ſelf was defin'd an imitation chiefly of 
men and manners; and was that in an exalted and 
noble degree, which in a low one we call »#micary. 
'I's in this that the great F Mimographer, the fa- 
ther and prince of paets, ' excels ſo highly; his cha- 
racters being wrought to a likeneſs beyond what any 
ſucceeding malters were ever able to deſcribe. Nor 
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are his works, which are ſo full of action, any other 
than an artful ſeries or chain of dialagues, which tuin 
upon one remarkable cataſtrophe or event. He de- 
ſcribes no qualitys or virtues; cenſures no manners: 
makes no encomiums, nor gives characters himſelf ; 
but brings his actors {till in view. *Tis they who 
ſhew themſelves. *Tis they who ſpeak in fuch a 
manner as diſtinguiſhes 'm in all things from all o- 
thers, and makes em ever like themſelves. Their 
different compoſitions and allays ſo juſtly made, and 
equally carry'd on, thro every particle of the action, 
give more inſtruction than all the comments or glo- 
ſes in the world. The Poet, inſtcad of giving him- 
ſelf thoſe dictating and maſterly airs of wiſdom, makes 
hardly any figure at all, and is ſcarce diſcorerable in 
his poem, This is being truly a maſter. He paints 
ſo as to need no inſcription over his figures, to tell 
us what they are, or what he intends by em. A 
few words let fall, on any flight occaſion, from any 
of the partys he introduces, are ſufficient to denote 
their manners and diſtinct character. From a finger 
or a toe, he can repreſent to our thoughts the frame 
and faſhion of a whole body. He wants no other 
help of art, to perſonate his heroes, and make 'em 
living. There was no more left for tragedy to do 
after him, than to erect a ſtage, and draw his dia- 
logues and characters into ſcenes ; turning, in the 
ſame manner, upon one principal action or event, 
with that regard to place and time which was ſuitable 
to a real ſpectacle. Even * comedy it-ſelf was ad- 
judy d to this great maſter; it being deriv'd from 
thoſe parodys or mock-humours, of which he had 
given the + ſpecimen in a conceal'd ſort of raillery 
intermix'd with the ſublime. A dangerous ſtroke 
of art! and which requir'd a maſterly hand, like that 


* Infra, p. 166, 172. in the notes. 
+ Nut only in his Margites but even in his Liad and 
ochſee. ä 
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ef the philoſophical hero, whoſe character was re- Se. 3. 
preſented in the dialogue- auritings above-mention'd, LI 
From hence poſſibly we may form a notion of 
that reſemblance, which on ſo many occaſions was 
heretofore remark'd between the Prince of poets, 
and the divine Philoſopher, who was ſaid to rival 
him, and who together with his contemporarys of 
the ſame ſchool, writ wholly in that manner of dia- 
ſegue above-deſcrib'd. From hence too we may 
comprehend perhaps, why the ſtudy of dialogue was 
heretofore thought ſo advantageous to writers, and 
why this manner of writing was judg'd ſo difficult, 
which at firſt fight, it mult be own'd, appears the 
taſieſt of any. 
I HAVE formerly wonder'd indeed why a manner, 
which was familiarly us'd in treatiſes upon molt ſub- 
jects, with ſo much ſucceſs among the antients, 
ſhou'd be ſo infipid, and of little eſteem with us mo- 
derns. But I afterwards perceiv'd, that beſides the 


difficulty of the anner it - ſelf, and that mirrour- 
faculty, which we have obſerv'd it to carry in re- 


ſpect of our-/elves, it proves alſo of neceſſity a kind g 
of mirrour or looking-glaſs to the age. If ſo; 
it ſhou'd of conſequence (you'll ſay) be the more 
agreeable and entertaining. True: if the real 
view of our- ſelves be not perhaps diſpleaſing to us. 

But why more diſpleaſing to us than to the 
antients ? Becauſe perhaps they cou'd with juſt 
reaſon bear to ſee their natural countenances repre- 
ſented. And why not we the ſame? What 
ſhou'd diſcourage us? For are we not as handſom, 
at leaſt n our own eyes ? Perhaps not: as we 
ſhall ſee, when we have conſider'd a little further 
what the force is of this 9m7rrour-writing, and how 
t differs from that more complaiſant modiſh way, in 
which an author, inſtead of preſenting us with other 
natural characters, ſets off his own with the utmoſt 
art, and purchaſes his reader's favour by all imagin- 
wie compliances and condeſcenſions. 
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Ap vie fo an Author. 


AN AUTHOR who writes in his own perſon, 


has the advantage of being who or what he pleatrs, 


He is no certain man, nor has any certain or genuine 
character: but ſuits himſelf, on every occaſion, to 
the fancy of his reader, whom, as the faſhion is 
now-a-days, he conſtantly careſſes and cajoles. All 
turns upon their two perſons. And as in an amour, 
or commerce of love-letters; ſo here the author 
has the privilege of talking eternally of himſelf, dreſ- 
fing and ſprucing up himſelf ; whilſt he is making 
diligent court, and working upon the humour of the 
party to whom he addrefles. 
of a modern author; whoſe epiſtles dedicatory, pre- 
faces, and addreſſes to the reader, are ſo many af- 
fected graces, deſign'd to draw the attention from 
the ſubject, towards him/e//*; and make it be gene- 
rally obſerv'd, not ſo much ava he ſays, as what he 
appears, or is, and what figure he already makes, or 
hopes to make, in the faſhionable world. 

THESE are the airs which a neighbouring nation 
give themſelves, more particularly in what they call 
their ne more. Their very eſſays on politicks, their 
philoſophical and critical works, their comments up- 
on antient and modern authors, all their treatiſes are 
memoirs. The whole writing of this age is become 
indeed a ſort of memoir writing, Tho in the real 
memoirs of the antients, even when they writ at any 
time concerning themſelves, there was neither the / 
nor THOU throughout the whole work. So that all 
this pretty amour and intercourſe of careſſes between 
the author and reader was thus intirely taken away. 

Muck more is this the caſe in DiaLoGve, For 
here the author is annihilated ; and e reader be- 
ing no way apply'd to, ſtands for no-body. The 
ſelf-intereſting partys both vaniſh at once, The 
ſcene preſents ir-ſelf, as by chance, and undeſign'd. 
You are not only left to judg cooly, and with in- 
difference, of the ſenſe deliver'd ; but of the charac- 
ter, genius, elocution, and manner of the perſons 
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who deliver it. Theſe two are mere ſtrangers, in Sed. 3. 
whoſe favour you are no way engag'd. Nor it wy 


enough that the perſons introduc d ſpeak pertinent 
and good ſenſe, at every turn. It mult be ſcen Aten 
what bottom they ſpeak ; from what principle, what 
ſick or fund of knowlege they draw; and what 
kind or ſpecies of underſtanding they poſſes, For 
the under{tanding here muſt have its mark, its cha- 
racteriſtick note, by which it may be diſtinguith d. 
It muſt be ſuch and ſuch an underſtanding ; as when 
we ſay, for inſtance, ſuch or ſuch a face : ſince na- 
ture has characteriz d tempers and minds as peculi- 
arly as faces. And for an artiſt who draws natur al- 


y, 'tis not enough to ſhew us merely faces which 
may be call'd men's : every face mult be a certain 


man's, 

Now as a painter who draws battles or other acti- 
ons of Chriſtians, Turks, Indians, or any diſtinct 
and peculiar people, mult of neceſhty draw the ſe— 
veral figures of his piece in their proper and real pro- 
portions, geſtures, habits, arms, or at lealt with as 
fair reſemblance as poſſible; ſo in the ſame manner 
that writer, whoever he be, among us moderns, 
who ſhall venture to bring his fellow-moderns into 


diulague, mult introduce 'em in their proper man— 


ners, genius, behaviour and humour. And this is 
the 27rrour or [99king-glaſs above deſcrib d. 
Foz inſtance, a dialogue, we will ſuppoſe, is 


fram d after the manner of our antient authors. In 


it, a poor Philoſopher, of a mean figure, accoſts 
one of the powerfulleſt, wittieſt, handſomeſt, and 
cheſt Noblemen of the time, as he is walking lei- 
ſurely towards the temple. You are going then, 
* ſays he, (calling him by his plain nanie) to pay 
your devotions yonder at the temple ? I am 
= is; But with an air methinks, as if ſome 
* thought perplex'd you. What is there in 
the caſe which ſhou'd perplex one? The 
thought perhaps of your petitions, and the con- 


„ ſidcration what vows you had beſt offer to the 
Vor. I. N 
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Part 1. © Deity, Is that fo difficult? Can any one be mo 
5 4 ſo fooliſh as to aſk of Heaven what is not for his avc 
& good? Not, if he underſtands what his 74 apf 
664 15, Who can miſtake it, if he has common and 
« ſenſe, and knows the difference between proſpeii- this 
« ty and adverſity ? 'Tis proſperity therefore faul 
« you wou'd pray for, Undoubtedly, For mou 
« inſtance, that abſolute ſovereign, who commands bet. 
ce all things by virtue of his immenſe treaſures, and Wh 
« governs by his ſole will and pleaſure, him you cil? 
« think proſperous, and his ſtate happy.” mir 
Wurst I am copying this (for 'tis no more in- kind 
deed than a borrow'd ſketch from one of thoſe ori- 
ginals before-mention'd) I ſee a thouſand ridicules 1 
ariſing from the manner, the circumſtances and action ſee t 
itſelf, compar'd with modern breeding and civility, 

Let us therefore mend the matter, if poſſible, ſo o 
and introduce the ſame Philoſopher, addreſſing him- men 
ſelf in a more obſequious manner, to his Grace, hit com 
Excellency, or his Hongur ; without failing in the thinl 
leaſt tittle of the ceremonial, Or let us put the cafe We c 
more favourably {till for our man , letters. Let life, 
us ſuppoſe him to be incognito, without the leaſt ap- larly 
pearance of a character, which in our age is ſo little W is pu 
recommending. Let his garb and action be of the MW us in 
more modith ſort, in order to introduce him better, cauſe 
and gain him audience. And with theſe advantages they 
and precautions, imagine ſtill in what manner he mult W more 
accoſt this pageant of ſtate, if at any time he finds him bling 
at leiſure, walking in the fields alone, and without T. 
his equipage, Confider how many bows, and fim- WF thoſe 
pering faces! how many preludes, excuſes, com- Tous | 
pliments ! Now put compliments, put ceremony WW court 
into a dialogue, and ſee what will be the effect! were 

Tuis is the plain dilemma againſt that antient theſe 
manner of writing, which we can neither well imi- WW be bi, 
tate, nor tranſlate 3 what-ever pleaſure or profit ve * 


may find in reading thoſe originals. For what ſhall 
we do in ſuch a circumſtance? What if the fancy 
takes us, and we reſolye to try the experiment i 
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modern ſubjects? See the conſequence If we Sect. 3. 
avoid ceremony, we are unnatural : if we uſe it, and rw 
appear as we naturally are, as we ſalute, and meet, 

and treat one another, we hate the ſight. What's 

this but hating our own faces ? Is it the Painter's I 
fault? Should he paint falſely, or affectedly; mix 1 
modern with antient, join ſhapes pre poſterouſly, and jd 
betray his art? If not; what medium is there ? 
What remains for him, but to throw away the pen- 
cil ? No more deſigning after the life: no more 
mirrour-writings, or perſonal repreſentation of any 
kind whatever, 


THUS dialogue is at an end. The antients cou'd 

ſee their own faces ; but we can't. And why this ? 
Why, but becauſe we have leſs beauty ? For 10 

ſo our looking-glaſs can inform us. Ugly inſtru- | 5 


ment! And for this reaſon to be hated. Our any 
| commerce and manner of converſation, which we lis 
. think the politeſt imaginable, is ſuch, it ſeems, as 1 
. we our-(elves can't endure to ſee repreſented to the "it 
t life, *T1s here, as in our real portraitures, particu- q | 


i larly thoſe at full length, where the poor pencil-man 
is put to a thouſand ſhifts, whilſt he ſtrives to dreſs 

e us in affected habits, ſuch as we never wore ; be- 

r, caule ſhou'd he paint us in thoſe we really wear, 1 

's W they wou'd of neceſſity make the piece to be ſo much 

more ridiculous, as it was more natural, and reſem- 

bling. 

Ius much for antiguity, and thoſe rules of art, 

| thoſe philoſophical ſea-cards, by which the adventu- 

| rous genius's of the times were wont to ſteer their 

courtes, and govern their impetuous muſe. Theſe 

were the CHART of our Roman Malter-poet, and 

thele the pieces of art, the mirrours, the exemplars . 

| he bidls us place before our eyes, 
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10 * Hor, de Arte Poet. v. 268. | 0 
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Vos exemplaria Graca 
Neturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 
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140 Ap vie to an Author. 
Part 1. Axp thus poetry and the wrzer's art, as in many 
. reſpetts it reſembles the /tatuary's and the painter, 
ſo in this more particularly, that it has its original 
draughts and models for ſtudy and practice: not for 
oltentation, to be ſhown abroad, or copy'd for pu— 
blick view. Theſe are the antient bu/?s ; the trunk; 
of ſtatues ; the pieces of anaiomy; the miatlterly 
rough drawings which are kept within; as the ſe— 
cret learning, the maltery, and fundamental know- 
lege of the art. There is this eſſential difference 
however between the artiſts of each kind; that they 
who deſign merely after b:4ys, and form the graces 
of this fort, can never, with all their accuracy, or 
c.rreanels of deſign, be able to reform themſclves, 
or grow a jot more ſhapely in their perſons. But for 
thoſe artiſts who copy from another life, who ſtudy 
the graces and perfections of nds, and are real 
maſters of thoſe rules which conſtitute this latter 
ſcience z 'tis impoſſible they ſhou'd fail of being 
themſelves improv'd, and amended in their beter part, 
I musT confeſs there is hardly any where to be 
found a more inſipid race of mortals, than thoſe 
whom we moderns are contented to call poets, for 
having attain'd the chiming faculty of a language, 
with an injudicious random uſe of wit and fancy, 
But for the man, who truly and in a jult ſenſe de- 
ſerves the name of poet, and who as a real maſter, 
or architect in the kind, can deſcribe both en: and 
manners, and give to an action its juſt body and pro- 
portions; he will be found, if I miſtake not, a very 
different creature, Such a Pzet is indeed a ſecond 
naker : a juſt PROMETHEUS, under JovE., Like 
that ſovereign artilt or univerſal plaſtick nature, he 
forms a whole, coherent and proportion'd in it-{clt, 
with due ſubjection and ſubordinacy of conſtituent 
parts. He notes the boundary of the paſſions, 
and knows their exact tones and meaſures; by 
which he juſtly repreſents them, marks 7/e ſublime 
of ſentiments and action, and diſtinguiſhes the beaur 
tiful from the deferm'd, the amiable from the e- 
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| Jour, The moral artiſt, who can thus imitate the Sea, 3 
Creator, and is thus knowing in the inward form and rg ; | 
ſtructure of his fellow-creature, will hardly, I preſume, | 1 


be found unknowing in þiu/2//, or at a lols in thoſe 

numbers which make the harmony ot a mn, For 
kuavery is mere dif/ſononce and d:ſproperticy. And | 
tho villains may have ſtrong tones and natural capa— K 
cities of action; 'tis impoſſible that * true 7udg;nent | 

| and 72genuity thou d reſide, where harmony and ho» 
10% have no being. 


BUT having enter'd thus ſeriouſly into the con- | 
cerns of authors; and ſhewn their chief foundation wr 
and ſtrength, their preparatory diſcipline, and qua- | 


* The maxim will hardly be diſprov'd by fact or hi- 4 
ſtory, either in reſpect of philoſophers themſelves, or o- | | 
thers who were the great genius's or maſters in the liberal | 
arts. The characters of the two beſt Roman Poets are well 
own. Thoſe of the anticnt fragedians no leſs. And the 
great epick maſter, tho of an obſcurer and remoter age, 
was ever preſum'd to be far enough from a vile or knaviſh 
character. The Roman as well as the Grecian Orator was 
true to his country ; and died in like manner a martyr for 
is liberty. And thoſe Hiſtorians who are of higheſt | 
alue, were cither in a private life approv'd goed men, or 5 
oted ſuch by their actions in the publick.. As for Pocts 
In particular (ſays the learned and wiſe STRABO) “ Can 
we poſſibly imagine, that the genius, power, and ex- 
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[i 
y cellence of a real Poct conſiſts in ought elſe than 4 | 
4 WF the juſt #nitation of life, in form'd diſcourſe and 1 
e wumbers? But how ſhou'd he be that juſt zmitator of | 
Je lite, whilſt he himſelf knows not its meaſures, nor how 14 
f, o guide himſelf by judgment and underſtanding? For | 1 
nt we have not ſurely the ſame notion of the Poct's ex- l. 
$, cllence as of the ordinary Craftſman's, the ſubject of 1 j | 
dy whole art is ſenſleſs ſtone or timber, without life, dig- 1 
112 nity, or beauty: whilſt the Poet's art turning princi- mw 
FR pally on men and manners, he has his virtue and ex- | | Mt 
Fy cellence, as Port, naturally annex'd to human excel. | il 
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Part 2. lifying method of /e/-examination ; *tis fit, e'er we 
WV diſcloſe this »my/tery any further, we ſhou'd conſider 


the advantages or diſadvantages our authors may poſ- 
ſibly meet with, from abroad: and how far their ge- 
nius may be depreſs'd or rais'd by any external 
cauſes, ariſing from the humour or judgment of the 
eworld, 

WHATEVER it be which influences in this reſpe&, 
mult proceed either from the GRANDEE S and men 
in power, the CRirickxs and men of art, or the 
PEOPLE themſelves, the common audience, and mere 
vulgar, We ſhall begin therefore with the gra 
dees, and pretended maſters of the world: taking the 
liberty, in favour of authors, to beſtow ſome ad 
alſo on theſe high perſons ; if poſſibly they are dil- 
pos'd to receive it in ſuch a familiar way as this, 


FARE: H. 


. 


S uſual as it is with mankind to act abſo- 
lutely by will and pleaſure, without regard to 
counſel, or the rigid method of rule and pre- 

cept ; it mult be acknowledg'd nevertheleſs, that the 
good and laudable cuſtom of aſking advice, is itil 
upheld and kept in faſhion, as a matter of fair repute, 
and honourable appearance: inſomuch that even mo- 
narchs, and abſolute princes themſelves, diſdain not, 
we ſce, to make profeihon of the practice, 


* lence, and io the worth and dignity of man. Inlo- 
„ much that 'tis impoſſible he ſhou'd be a great and wor- 
„thy Poet, who is not firſt a worthy and good man,” 
* Ou yap dr papty Thy Tiv Towrav der ws N TEKTIVONN 
Xn, & c. * ) womrY CuviZeuxrai Th TY Avipo Ty. 2 A 
C. r aſabiv yeuuo Fa mrommtny, Wn WpITEOY ſtyn cr dee 
Lib. 2. Sec below, p. 188, 227. and 233, 236 
in the notes. And Vol. III. p. 168, 169, 186, 19% 


uſahv. 
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'T1s, I preſume, on this account, that the royal Seq. 1. 
perſons are pleas'd, on publick occaſions, to make 


uſe of the noted ſtile of WE and US. Not that they 
are ſuppos'd to have any converſe with themſelves, 
as being endow d with the privilege of becoming 


plural, and enlarging their capacity, in the manner 


above deſcrib'd. Single and abſolute perſons in go- 
rernment, I'm ſenſible, can hardly be conſider'd as 
any other than /1ngle and alſelute in morals. They 
have no inte- controulet to cavil with 'em, or diſ- 
pute their pleaſure. Nor have they, from any prac- 
tice abroad, been able at any time to learn the way 
of being tree and familiar with themſelves, at home. 
INCLINATION and WILL in ſuch as theſe, admit 
as little reſtraint or check in private meditation as in 
publick company. The world, which ſerves as a tu- 
tor to perſons of an inferior rank, is ſubmiſhve to 
theſe roval pupils ; who from their earlieſt days are 
us'd to fee even their z/trudors bend before 'em, 
and hear every thing applauded which they them- 
ſelves perform. 

Fox fear therefore, leſt their humour merely, or 
the caprice of tome favourite, ſhou'd be preſum'd to 
influence em, when they come to years of princely 
diſcretion, and are advanc'd to the helm of govern- 
ment; it has been eſteem'd a neceſſary decency to 
ſummon certain adviſers by pro/e//i.n, to aſſiſt as at- 
tendants to the ſugle perſon, and be join'd with 
him in his written edicts, proclamations, letters- 
patent, and other inſtruments of regal power, For 
this uſe, privy-counſellors have been erected ; who 
being perſons of conſiderable figure and wife aſpect, 
cannot be ſuppos'd to ſtand as ſtatues or mere cy- 
phers in the government, and leave the royal acts 
erroneouſly and falily deſerib'd to us in the plural 
number; when, at the bottom, a /r:g/e will or fan- 
cy was the ſole ſpring and motive. 

ForEiGNn Princes indeed have moſt of 'em that 
unhappy prerogative of acting unadviſedly and wil- 
fully in their national affairs: but 'tis known to be 
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Part 2. far otherwiſe with the legal and juſt princes of our 
WV iſland, They are ſurrounded with the beſt of caun- 
fellors, the Laws. They adminiſter civil affairs by 


legal officers, who have the direction of their pub- 
lick will and conſcience : and they annually receive 
advice and aid, in the moſt effectual manner, from 
their good people. To this wiſe genius of our con- 
ſtitution we may be juſtly faid to owe our wifeſt and 
beſt princes; whoſe high birth or royal education 
cou'd not alone be ſuppos'd to have given em that 
happy turn: ſince by experience we find, that thoſe 
very princes, from whoſe conduct the world abroad, 
as well as we at home, have reap'd the greateſt ad- 
vantages, were ſuch as had the molt controverted 
titles; and in their youth had ſtood in the remoter 
proſpects of regal power, and liv'd the nearelt to a 
private life. 

OTHER princes we have had, who tho diflicult 
perhaps in receiving counſel, have been eminent in 
the practice of applying it to others. They have 
liſted themſelves adviſers in form, and by publiſhing 
their admonitory works, have added to the number 
of thoſe, whom in this treatiſe we have preſum'd to 
criticize. But our criticiſm being withal an apology 
for authors, and a defence of the /zterate tribe; it 
cannot be thought amiſs in us, to join the royal with 
the plebeian penmen, in this common cauſe. 

Tv ovp be a hard caſe indeed, ſhou'd the princes 
of our nation refuſe to countenance the induſtrious 
race of authors; ſince their royal anceſtors, and 
predeceſſors, have had ſuch honour deriv'd to 'em 
from this profeſhon. "Tis to this they owe that bright 
jewel of their crown, purchas'd by a warlike prince; 
who having aſſum'd the author, and eſſay d his 
ſtrength in the polemic writings of the ſchoo]-divines, 
thought it an honour on this account to rctain the 
title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 

ANOTHER Prince, of a more pacifick nature and 
fluent thought, ſubmitting arms and martial dilct- 
pline to 7he gown ; and conſiding in his princely 
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| ſcience and profound learning, made his (tle and Seq, 1. 
ſpecch the nerve and ſinew of his government. He wy 
gave us his works full of wiſe exhortation and advice 
to his royal ſon, as well as of inſtruction to his good 
people; who cou'd not without admiration obſerve 

their aut hor-ſovereign, thus ſtudious and contempla- 

tive in their behalf. Twas then, one might have ſeen 

our nation growing young and docile, with that ſim- 

plicity of heart, which qualify'd 'em to profit like a 

ſclolar- people under their royal preceptor. For with 
zbundant eloquence he graciouſly gave leſſons to his 
| parliament, tutor'd his miniſters, and edify'd the 


preateſt church-men and divines themſelves ; by if 
whoſe ſuffrage he obtain'd the higheit appellations * 
which cou'd be merited by the acuteit wit, and 1 
tueſt underſtanding. From hence the Britiſh nati- 1 


ons were taught to own in common a SOLOMON for 1 
their joint ſovercign, the founder of their late com- 200 
pleated union, Nor can it be doubted that the pt- 04 
04s treatiſe of /e//-diſcourſe aſerib'd to the ſucceed- | 
ing monarch, contributed in a great mraſare to his 10s 
glorious and never-fading titles of Sai N r, and Max- 1 
TYR, 

HowEvVER it be, I wou'd not willingly take up- | 
on me to recommend this author-character to our 
future princes. Whatever crowns or Jaurels their 
nown'd predeceſſors may have parher'd in this field 
of honour ; I ſhou'd think that, for the future, the | 
lpeculative province might more properly be com— | 
mitted to private heads. Iuou'd be a ſufficient 
encouragement to the Icarned world, and a {ure car- 
nelt to the incicaſe and flourithing of letters in our 
nation, if its ſovercigns wou?d be contented to be 
the patrons of wit, and vouchſafe to look graciouſly 


—— 
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on the ingenious pupils of art. Or were it the cuſtom , 
of their prime- miniſters, to have any ſuch regard; | 
t wou'd of ir-ſelf be ſufficient to change the face of k 


| aairs, A ſmall degree of favour wou'd inſure the I 
ſortunes of a diltreſs'd and ruinous tribe, whole for- 
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Part 2. lorn condition has help'd to draw diſgrace upon oz; 
aud /ciences, and kept em far off from that polite. 


neſs and beauty, in which they wou'd ſoon apprar, 
if the aſpiring genius of our nation were forwarded 
by the leaſt care or culture. 

THERE ſhou'd not, one wou'd think, be any necd 
of courtſhip or perſuaſion to engage our grade; in 
the patronage of arts and letters, For in our nati. 
on, upon the foot things ſtaad, and as they are 
likely to continue; 'tis not diihcult to foreſce thut 
improvements will be made in every art and ſcience. 
"The MiusE s will have their turn; and with or with- 
out their MCENAS S will grow 1 credit and 
iteem ; as they arrive to greater perfection, and ex- 
cel in every kind. There will arifc ſuch i 
wou d have credited their court-pations, had the 
found any fo wiſc as to have ſought em out vetimes, 
and contributed to their riſing greatneſs, 

'T1s ſcarce a quarter of an age fine ſuch a hap. 
py ballauce of power was ſettled between our pie 
and people, as has firmly ſecur'd our hithc1to pre- 
carious libertys, and remov'd from us the fear of 
civil commotions, wars and violence, either on ac- 
count of religion and worſhip, the property of the 
ſubject, or the contending titles of the crown, But 
as the greateſt advantages of this world are not to 
be bought at caſy prices; we are ſtil] at this mo- 
ment expending both our blood and treaſure, to ſe- 
cure to our: ſelves this ineſtimable purchaſe of our 
free government and national conſtitution. And as 
happy as we are in this eltabliſhment at home; ws 
are (till held in a perpetual alarm by the aſpect of 
affairs abroad, and by the terror of that power, 
which e'er mankind had well recover'd the miſcry 
of thoſe barbarous ages conſequent to the /914n 
yoke, has again threaten'd the world with a umver- 
ſal monarchy, and a new abyſs of ignorance and ſu- 

erſtition. 

Tur BRITISH MUSES, in this dinn of arms, 
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may well lie abje& and obſcure ; eſpecially being as Se. 1. 
yet in their mere 1nſant-ſtate, They have hitherto CJ 
-zrce arrived to any-thing of ſhapelineſs or perſon, 
They liſp as in their cradles : and their ſtammering 
tongues, which nothing belide their youth and raw- 
gels can excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken in wretched 
pun and quibble, Our dramatich SHAKESPEAR, 
our FLETCHER, JOHNSON, and our ee, M1L- 
ron preſerve this ſtile. And even a latter race, 
, Wſcarce free of this whrmity, and aiming at a falſe ſub- 
lime, with crouded / mile, and mix'd metaphor, (the 
bobby horſe, and rattle of the Muss) entertain 
or raw fancy, and unpractis'd ear; which has not 
s yet had leifure to form it-ſelf, and become * tiu- 
cal. 
y Bur thoſe reverend Bards, rude as they were, 
according to their time and age, have provided us 
however with the richeſt oar. To their eternal ho- 
._ Wrour they have withal been the firſt of EuRortaxs, - 
ho ſince the GoTH1ck model of poetry, attempted 
to throw off the horrid diſcord of jingling rhyme. 
They have aſſerted antient poetick liberty, and have 
happily broken the ice for thoſe who are 10 follow 
em; and who treading in their footſteps, may at 
leiſure poliſh our language, lead our car to finer 
pleaſure, and find out the true rhythmus, and har- 
nonious numbers, which alone can ſatisfy a juſt 


- iadement, and »2uſe-/ike apprehenſion, 
ur 'Tis evident, our natural genius ſhines above 
as chat airy neighbouring nation; of whom, however, 


t mult be confeſs d, that with truer pains and in- 
dultry, they have ſought politeneſs, and ſtudy'd to 
pre the Musks their due body and proportion, as 
vell as the natural ornaments of correctneſs, cha- 
ſity, and grace of ſtile. From the plain model of 
cr- Je antients, they have rais'd a noble + Satiriſt. 


Vol. III. pag. 179. 180. 
ns, T BOILEAU. 
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Part 2. In the eie kind their attempts have been leſs ſuc- 


ceſsful. In the dramatick they have been ſo happy, is 

as to raiſe their ſtage to as great perfection, as te P! 

genius of their nation will permit. But the high M 

ſpirit of tragedy can ill ſubſiſt where the uit . an 

berty is wanting. The genius of this poctry cou. M 

ſilts in the lively repreſentation of the diſorders and pu 

miſery of the great: to the end that the ene and WM ch. 

thoſe of a /ower condition may be taught the better art 

to content themſelves with privacy, enjoy their ſafer WE he! 

ſtate, and prize the equality and juſtice of their guar. uſt 

dian LAWS, If this be found agreeable to the juſt C01 

tragick model, which the antients have deliver'd to ly 

us; 'twill eaſily be conceiv'd how little ſuch a mo- no! 

del is proportion'd to the capacity or taite of thoſe, bit 

who in a long ſeries of degrees, from the love Wa 

10 peaſant to the high ſlave of royal blood, are taught ger 

. to idolize the next in power above 'em, and think chi 
(| nothing ſo adorable as that unlimited greatneſs, and 

þ tyrannick power, which is rais d at 7he/r 9w7 expence, fou 

| and exercis d over themſelves. the 

1 »Fis eaſy on the other hand, to apprehend the can 

[| advantages of our BRITAIN in this particular; and me! 

FB what effect its eſtabliſh'd liberty will produce in eve- Wh. 

|| ry thing which relates to art ; when peace returns Im 

4} to us on theſe happy conditions. T'was the fate of the 

1 Rome to have ſcarce an intermediate age, or ſingle fam 

period of time, between the riſe of arts and fall of [tro 

liberty. No ſooner had that nation begun to loſe Ro 

the roughneſs and barbarity of their manners, and and 

learn of GREECE to form their Heroes, then J. wile 

tors and Poets on a right model, than by their un- fron 

juſt attempt upon the liberty of the worid, they jult The 


ly loſt their own, With their liberty they lolt not virti 


only their force of eloquence, but even their ſtile high 
and language it-ſelf. The Poets who afterwards R 
tore 


aroſe amongſt them, were mere unnatural and forc'd 
plants. Their tabs moſt accompliſh'd, who came 
laſt, and clos'd the ſcene, were plainly ſuch as had 
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ſcen the days of liberty, and felt the ſad effects of 5cR. 1. 


its departure. Nor had theſe been ever brought ix W 


play, otherwiſe than thro the friendſhip of the fam'd 
Ma:cxxas, who turn'd a * Prince naturally cruel 
and barbarous to the love and courtſhip of the 
Muss. Theſe Tutoreſſes form'd in their royal 
pupil a new nature, They taught him how to 
charm mankind, They were more to him than his 
arms or military virtue ; and, more than Fortune 
herſelf, aſſiſted him in his greatneſs, and made his 


uſurp'd dominion fo inchanting to the world, that it 


cou'd ſee without regret its chains of bondage firm- 
ly riveted. The corrupting ſweets of ſuch a poiſo- 
nous government were not indeed Jong-livd. The 
bitter ſoon ſucceeded. And, in the iſſue, the world 


was forc'd to bear with patience thoſe natural and 


genuine tyrants, who ſucceeded to this ſpecious ma- 
chine of arbitrary and univerſal power. 

AxD now that I am fall'n unawarcs 1ato ſuch pro- 
found reflections on the periods of government, and 
the flouriſhing and decay of /iberty and /etters; I 
can't be contented to conſider merely of the inchant- 
ment which wrought ſo powerfully upon mankind, 
when firſt this univerſal monarchy was eſtabl:th'd, 
I muſt wonder {till more, when I conſider how after 
the extinction of this CZ$SAREAN and CLAUDIAN 
family, and a ſhort interval of Princes rais'd and de- 
ſtroy d with much diforder and publick ruin, the 
Romans ſhould regain their periſhing dominion, 
and retrieve their ſinking ſtate, by an after-race of 
wile and able princes ſucceſſively adopted, and taken 
from a private ſtate to rule the empire of the world. 
They were men who not only poſſeſs'd the military 
virtues, and ſupported that ſort of diſcipline in the 
higheſt degree 3; but as they ſought the intereſt of 
the world, they did what was in their power to re- 
orc liberty, and raiſe again the periſhing arts, and 


Iifra, p. 182, 183. in the notes. 
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Part 2. decay'd virtue of mankind. But the ſeaſon was now 
paſt! 
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The fatal form of government was become 
too natural: and the world, which had bent under 
it, and was become flaviſh and independent, had nei- 
ther power nor will to help it-ſelf., The only de- 
liverance it cou'd expect, was from the mercileſs 
hands of the Barbarians, and a total diſſolution of 
that enormous empire and deſpotick power, which 
the beſt hands cou'd not preſcrve from being deſtruc- 
tive to human nature, For even Barbarity and Co- 
thiciſm were already enter'd into arts, e'er the ſa- 
vages had made any impreſſion on the empire. All 
the advantage which a fortuitous and almoſt mira- 
culous ſucceſſion of good princes cou'd procure their 
highly favour'd arts and ſciences, was no more than 
to preſerve during their own time thoſe * periſhing 
remains, which had for a while with difficulty ſub- 
ſiſted, after the decline of /iberty, Not a ſtatue, 
not a medal, not a tolerable piece of architecture 
cou'd ſhew it- ſelf afterwards, Philoſophy, wit and 
learning, in which ſome of thoſe good princes had 
themſelves been ſo renown'd, fell with them: and 
ignorance and darkneſs overſpread the world, and 
fitted it for the chaos and ruin which enſu'd. 


WE ARF. now in an age when LIBERTY 1s once 
again in its aſcendant. And we are our-ſelves the 
happy nation, who not only enjoy it at home, but 
by our greatneſs and power give life and vigour to 
it abroad; and are the head and chief of the Eur0- 
PEAN league, founded on this common cauſe, Not 
can it (I preſume) be juſtly fear'd that we ſho1'd 
loſe this noble ardour, or faint under the glonous 
toil ; tho, like antient GREECE, we ſhou'd for ſuc- 
ceeding ages be contending with a foreign power, 
and endeavouring to reduce the exorbitancy of 4 
grand monarch. *Tis with us at preſent, as wich 


Ju fre, P. 161, 229. in the notes. 
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the Roman people in thoſe “ early days, when they Scct. x. 
wanted only repoſe from arms to apply themſelves 
to the improvement of arts and ſtudys. We ſhou'd, 
in this caſe, need no ambitions monarch to be al- 
lur'd, by hope of fame or ſecret views of power, 
to give penſions abroad, as well as at home, and 
purchaſe flattery from every profeſſion and ſcience. 
We ſhou'd find a better fund within ourſelves, and 

might, without ſuch aſſiſtance, be able to excel, by 
our own virtue and emulation, 

WELL it wou'd be indeed, and much to the ho- 
nour of our Nals and Princes, wou'd they freely 
help in this affair; and by a judicious application of 
their bounty, facilitate this happy birth, of which 
| have ventur'd to ſpeak in a prophetick ſtile. 
'Twou'd be of no {mall advantage to 'em during 
their life; and wou'd more than all their other la- 
bours procure 'em an immortal memory, For they 
mult remember thut their fame is in the hands of 
temen: and that the greateſt actions Joſe their 
force, and periſh in the cultody of unable and mean 
writers. 

LET a nation remain ever ſo rude and barbarous, 
it mult have its Poets, Khapſoders, Hiſterizgra- 
thers, Antiquarys of ſome kind or other, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it will be to recount its remarkable tranſacti- 
ons, and record the atchievements of its civi/ and 
military heroes. And tho the military kind may 
happen to be the furtheit remov'd from any ac- 
quaintance with letters, or the MusEs ; they are 
yet, in reality, the moſt intereſted in the cauſe and 
party of theſe remembrancers, The greateſt ſharg 


IS of fame and admiration falls naturally on the arm'd 
2 worthys. The great in council are ſecond in the 
, Muszs favour. But if worthy poetick genius's 
a 
Ul 


* Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis ; 
Et poſt Punica bella quietus, quaerere cæ pit, . 
Quid Sophacles & Theſpis & Aſchylus utile ferrent. 
Hor. Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. 
O 2 
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are not found, nor able penmen rais'd, to rchearfe 
the lives, and celebrate the high actions of great 
men, they muſt be traduc'd by ſuch recorders as 
chance preſents, We have few modern herocs, 
who like XExortion or Cx$AR can write ther 
own commentarys, Ard the raw memoir-writings 
and unform'd pieces of modern ſtateſmen, full of 
their intereſted and private views, will in another 
ige be of little ſervice to fupport their memory or 
name; ſince already the world begins to ficken with 
the kind. *Tis the learn'd, the able, and diſinte- 
reſted Ai, who takes place at haſt. And when 
the ſignal poet, or herald of fame is once heard, 
the inferior trumpets fink in ſilence and oblivion, 
Bur fuppoling it were poſhble for the Je, or 
Pateſman, to be abſolutely unconcern'd for his me- 
mory, or what came after him; yet for the preſent 
merely, and during his own time, it mult be of im- 
POrtance to him to ſtand fair with the men of letters 
and ingenuity, and to have the character and repute 
of being favourable to their art. Be the illuſtrious 
perſon ever ſo high or awful in his ſtation ; he mult 
have deſcriptions made of hun, in verſe, and proſe, 
under feign'd, or real appellations. If he be 0- 
mitted in found -de, or lofty epick ; he mult be ſung 
at leaſt in doggre/ and plain ballad, The people 
will needs have his effgies ; tho they ſee his perſon 
ever ſo rarely: and if he refuſes to fit to the good 
painter, there are others who, to oblige the publick, 
will take the deſign in hand. We ſhall take up with 
what prefents 3 and rather than be without the illu- 
ſtrious phy ſiognomy of our great man, ſhall be con- 
tented to ſee him portraitur'd by the artiſt who 
ſerves to illuſtrate prodigys in /airs, and adorn he- 
roick /jon-p4fts, The ill paint of this kind cannot, 
tis true, diſgrace his excellency; whole privilege it 
is, in common with the royal iſſue, to be rais d to 
this degree of honour, and to invite the paſſenger or 
traveller by his ſignal repreſentative, "Tis ſuppos d 
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in this caſe, that there are better pictures current of Sect. 1. 
the hero; and that ſuch as theſe, are no true or fa e 
vourable repreſentations. But in another ſort of 

limning, there is great danger leſt the hand ſhou'd 

diſgrace the ſubject. Vile encomiums, and wretch- 

ed panegyricks are the worſt of /atires : and when 

ſordid and low genius's make their court ſucceſsfully 

in one way, the generous and able are apteſt to re- 

yenge it in another. 


ALL THINGS conſider'd, as to the intereſt of 
onr potentates. and GRANDEES, they appear to have 
only this choice left 'em ; either wholly, if poſſible, 


| to ſuppreſs letters; or give a helping hand towards 
| their ſupport, Wherever the author-prattice and 


liberty of the pen has in the leaſt prevail'd, the go- 
yernors of the (tate muſt be either conſiderable 
gainers, or ſufferers by its means. So that *twou'd 
become them either, by a right Tur{//h policy, to 
ſtrike directly at the profeſſion, and overthrow the 
very art and my/?ery it- ſelf, or with alacrity to ſup- 
port and encourage it, in the right manner, by a 
generous and 7-partial regard to merit. To act 
rarrowly, or by halves; or with indifference, and 
coolneſs ; or fantaſtically and by humour merely; 
wil ſcarce be found to turn to their account, They 
muſt do juſtice ; that juſtice may be done them, in 
return, Twill be in vain for our ALEXANDERs to 
give orders that none beſides a Ly$s1yevs ſhou'd 
make their ſtatue, nor any beſides an ArELLEs 
ond draw their picture. Inſolent intruders will 
do themſelves the honour to practiſe on the fea- 
tures of theſe heroes. And a vile CHEzRILUs, af- 
tr all, ſhall, with their own conſent perhaps, ſup- 
Ply the room of a deſerving and noble artiſt. 

IN a government where he people are ſharers in 
power, but no diſtributers or diſpenſers of rewards, 
ney expect it of their princes and great men, that 
biey ſhou'd ſupply the generous part; and beſtow 


W 3 
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Part 2. hononr and advantages on thoſe from whom the nz- call" 
toon it-ſelf may receive honour and advantage, is ons 
expected that they who are high and eminent in the to le 

fate, ſhou'd not only provide for its neceſſary ſafe- part 

ty and ſubſiſterce, but omit nothing which may con- ject 

tribute to its dignity and houour. The arts and tavo 

ſciences muſt not be left patron-leſs, The publick miſc 

it-ſelf will join with the good wits and judges, in chic 

the reſentment of ſuch a neglect. Tis no ſmall ad- obta 

vantage, even in a7 aß lute ; government, for @ ni. Thi 

niltry to have av/t on their ſide, and engage the men wit, 

of merit in this kind to be their well-wiſhers and thoc 

friends. And in thoſe fates where ambitious lead- or « 

ers often contend for the ſupreme authority, tis a 10ju1 

conſiderable advantage to the ill cauſc of ſach pre- for \ 

tenders, when they « can obtain a name and interelt can 

14 with the men of letters, The good Emperor Tza- MW n © 
| 1aN, tho himſelf no mighty ſcholar, had his due publ 

| as well as an AuGusTvus; and was as highly cele- and 

| Þ brated for his muniſicence, and juit encouragement nanc 
N of every art and virtue. And CSR, who cou'd An i 
1 | write ſo well himſelf, and maintain'd his caule by en 
11 wit as well as arms, knew experimentally what it em 
5h | was to have even a CATULLUs his enemy: and ing 
ith tho laſh'd fo often in his lampoons, continu'd to for- ſteer 
| ) | give and court him. The traitor knew the impor- inge 


tance of this ννi net. May none who have the 
fame deſigns, underſtand ſo well the advantages of 
ſuch a conduct! I wou'd have requir d only this 
one defect in Cx 84aR's generoſity, to have been ſe— 
cure of his never riſing to greatneſs, or evflaving 
his native country. Let him have ſheun a rugged- V 
neſs and auſterity towards fice genius's, or a he- 
glect or contempt towards men of wit; let him nave WW matt 
truſted to his arms, and declar'd againſt arts and fron 


1 letters; and he wou'd have prov da ſecond Mar fron 
144 R1IVS, or a CATILINE of meaner fame, and cha- thef 
racter. 0 p 


i 'T1s, I know, the imagination of ſome who ac ol np: 
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call'd great men, that in regard of their high ſtati- Sect. 2. 


ons they may be eſtcemed to pay a ſufficient tribute ww 


to letters, and diſcharge themſelves as to their own 
part in particular, if they chuſe indifterently any ſub- 
ject for their bounty, and are pleas'd to confer their 
favour either on ſome one pretender to art, or pro- 
miſcuouſly to ſuch of the tribe of writers, whoſe 
chief ability has lain in making their court well, and 
obtaining to be introduc'd to their acquaintance. 


This they think ſufficient to inftal them patrons of 


wit, and maſters of the /iterate order, But this me- 
thod will of any other the leaſt ſerve their intereſt 
or deſign, The ill placing of rewards is a double 
injury to merit; and in every cauſe or interelt paſſes 
for worſe than mere indifference or neutrality, There 
can be no excuſe for making an ill choice, Merit 
in every kind 1s caſily diſcover'd, when ſought. The 
pablick ĩt- ſelf fails not to give ſufficient indication; 
and points out thoſe gexizs's who want only counte- 
nance and encouragement to become conliderable, 
An ingenious man never ſtarves unknown: and great 
men mult wink hard, or 'twou'd be impoſlible for 
em to miſs ſuch advantageous opportunitys of ſhew- 
ing their generoſity, and acquiring the univerſal e- 
ſteem, acknowledgments, and good withes of the 
ingenious and Icarned part of mankind. 


. 


HAT judgment therefore we are to form, 

concerning the influence of our grandees in 
matters of art, and letters, will eaſily be gather'd 
from the reflections already made. It may appear 
from the very freedom we have taken in cenſuring 
theſe men of power, what little reaſon authors have 
to plead 'em as their excuſe for any failure in the 
improvement of their art and talent. For in a free 
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Part 2. country, ſuch as ours, there is not any order or 
Wa rank of men, more free than that of writers : who 


if they have real ability and merit, can fully right 
themſelves when injur'd ; and are ready furniſh'd 
with means, ſufficient to make themſelves conſider'd 
by the men in higheſt power, 

Nox ſhou'd I ſuſpect the genius of our writers, 
or charge 'em with meanneſs and inſurficiency on 
the account of this low ſpiritedneſs which they diſ- 
cover ; were it not for another ſort of fear, b 
which they more plainly betray themſelves, and ſeem 
conſcious of their own defect. The CrirTicks, 
it ſeems, are formidable to em. The CRiricks 
are the dreadful fpedtres, the giants, the enchanters, 
who traverſe and diſturb 'em in their works. Theſe 
are the perſecutors, for whoſe ſake they are ready 
to hide their heads; begging reſcue and protection 
of all good people; and flying in particular to he 
great, by whoſe favour they hope to be defended 
from this mercileſs examining race. For what 
« can be more cruel, than to be forc'd to ſubmit 
to the rigorous /awvs of wit, and write under ſuch 
«© ſevere judges as are deaf to all courtſhip, and can 
« be wrought upon by no inſinuation or flattery to 
„ paſs by faults, and pardon any tranſgreſſion of 
„ 

To judg indeed of the circumſtances of a modern 
author, by the pattern of his “ prefaces, dedicat:- 
ons, and introdudiins, one wou'd think that at the 
moment when a piece of his was in hand, ſome con- 
juration was forming againſt him, ſome diabolical 
powers drawing together to blaſt his work, and crols 
his generous deſign, He therefore rouzes his indig- 
nation, hardens his forehead, and with many furious 
defiances and avant-SATANS ! enters on his bult- 
neſs : not with the leaſt regard to what may juſtly 
be objected to him in a way of Cr1T1C1$M 3 but 

* Tafra, p. 221, 222» And VOL, III. p. 177, 188. 
in the notes, 
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with an abſolute contempt of the manner and art Sect. 2. 


t-ſelf, 

ODI profanum vulgus & arces, was in its time, 
no doubt, a generous defiance. The avant! was na- 
wral and proper 1n 1ts place ; eſpecially where reli- 
gion and virtue were the Poet's theme, But with 
our moderns the caſe is generally the very reverſe, 
and accordingly the defance or avant thou'd run 
much after this manner : ** As for you vulgar fouls, 
« mere naturals, who know no art, were never ad- 
« mitted into the temple of wiſdom, nor ever vilit- 
ed the ſantuarys of u or Icarning, gather your- 
(elves together from all parts, and hearken to the 
* ſung or tale I am about to utter. But for you 
men of ſcience and underſtandiag, who have cars 
und judgment, and can weigh lenſe, ſcan ſylla- 
bles, and mealure ſounds: vou who by a certain 
art dittinguiſh Falſe thought from truce, crrect- 
neſs from rudeneſi, and bomvaſt and chavs from 
der and the ſublime ; away hence! or ſtand a- 
loof ! whil{t I practiſe upon the eaſineſs of thoſe 
mean capacitys and apprchenſions, who make the 
molt numerous audience, and are the only com- 
petent judges of my labours.” 

Tis ſtrange to fee how differently the vanity of 
mankind runs, in different times and ſeaſons. *Tis 
a preſent the boaſt of almoſt every enterprizer in the 
Mvszs art, * That by his genius alone, and a na- 
* tural rapidity of ſtile and thought, he is able to 
carry all before him; that he plays with his buit- 
* neſs, docs things in paſſing, at a venture, and in 
the quickeſt period of time.” In the days of 
ATIICK elegance, as works were then truly of an- 
ther form and turn, ſo workmen were of another 
humour, and had their vanity of a quite contrary 
nd, They become rather affected in endeavour— 
g to diſcover the pains they had taken to be cor- 
It, They were glad to inſinuate how laborioully, 
Bid with what expence of time, they had brought 
he ſmalleſt work of theirs (as perhaps a ſingle ode 
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Part 2. or /at:r, an ration or panegyrick) to its perfeQtinn, 
Www When they had ſo poliſh'd their piece, and rendered 


it ſo natural and eaſy, that it ſeem'd only a lucky 
flight, a hit of thought, or flowing vein of humour; 
they were then chietly concern'd leſt it ſhou'd iu re 
ality pals for ſuch, and their artiſice remain undi. 
cover'd. They were willing it ſnou'd be known hoy 
ſerious their play was; and how elaborate their free- 
dom and facility : that they might ſav as the agree: 
able and polite Poet, glancing on himſelf, 


* Ludentes ſpeciem dabit & torquebitur 
And, 


+ Ut fibi quivis 
Speret idem: ſudet multum, fruftraque labs ret 


Auſus idem tantum ſeries junituraque pellet, 


SUCH accuracy of workmanſhip requires a Ck1- 
TICK's eye, *Tis loſt upon a vulgar judgment, 
Nothing grieves @ real arti/t more than that indif- 
ference of the publick, which ſuffers work to pals 
wncriticiz'd, Nothing, on the other ſide, rejoices 
him more than the nice view and inſpection of the 
accurate examiner and judg of work. Tis the mean 
genius, the ſlovenly performer, who knowing nothing 
of true workmanſhip, endeavours by the belt out- 
ward gloſs and dazling ſhew, to turn the eye froma 
direct and iteddy ſurvey of his piece. 

WHAT is there which an expert Mufician more 
earneſtly deſires, than to perform his part in the 
preſence of thoſe who are knowing in his art? 'Tis 
to the ear alone, he applies himſelf; the critical, 
the nice ear, Let his hcarers be of what character 
they pleaſe : be they naturally auſtere, moroſc, or 
rigid; no matter, ſo they are criticks, able to cen- 
ſure, remark, and ſound every accord and ſympho- 
ny. What is there mortifies the good Painter more, 


than when amidſt his admiring ſpectators there is not 


* Hor, Epi/t. 2. lib. 2. + Id. de Arte Poct, 
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ne preſent, who has been us'd to compare the hands Sect. 2. 
different maſters, or has az eye to diſtinguiſh the 
drantages or defects of every ſtile? Thro all the 

rior orders of mechanicks, the rule is found to 

old the ſame, In every ſcience, every art, the 

cal maſters, or proficients, rejoice in nothing more, 
dan in the thorow ſearch and examination of their | 
erformances, by all the rules of art and niceſt cri- 
ln. Why therefore (in the Muses name !) is 
not the ſame with our pretenders to the writing 
rt, our pets and proſe-authors in every kind? 1 
Vhy in this profeſhon are we found ſuch critich- 17 
ners, and indulg'd in this unlearned averſion; un- Li 
fs it be taken for granted, that as wit and learning BY 
and ar preſent in our nation, we are ſtil] upon the it 
wot of empirichs and mountebanks ? 1 
ron theſe conſiderations, I take upon me abſo- 4 
rely to condemn the faſhionable and prevailing cu- Ts 
tom of inveighing againſt CriTiCcxs, as the com- 0 

on enemys, the peſts, and incendiarys of the com- 
onwealth of wit and letters. I aſſert, on the con- 
ay, that they are the props and pillars of this 
ulding ; and that without the encouragement and 
ropagation of ſuch a race, we ſhou'd remain as G 0- 
ick architects as ever. 


2 ww” — — © 


mal IN THE weaker and more imperfect ſocietys 

f mankind, ſuch as thoſe compos'd of federate 
ore be, or mix'd co/onys, ſcarce ſettled in their new 
hee, it might paſs for ſufficient good-fortune, if 
e people prov'd only ſo far maſters of language, as 
be able to underſtand one another, in order to 
iter about their wants, and provide for their com- 
von neceſſitys. Their expos'd and indigent ſtate | W 
bud not be preſum'd to afford em either that full f 
lure, or eaſy diſpoſition which was requiſite to 
e em to any curioſity of ſpeculation, They who 


* As to this, and what remains of the ſection, ſee 


t. L. III. 2. 95, &e. 


160 ADvices t9 an Author. 
Part 2, were ncither ſafe from violence, nor ſecure of plen. 
WV ty, were unlikely to engage in unneceſſary ar, tys, 
Nor cou'd it be expected they ſhou'd turn their at-. fie 
rention towards the numbers of their language, and prey 
the harmonious ſounds which they accidentally em. the 
ted. But when, in proceſs of time, the affairs of the out 
ſociety were ſettled on an eaſy and ſecure foundati. any 
on; when debates and diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects of® arts. 
common intereſt, and publick good, were grown f4- of lit 
miliar; and the /peeches of prime men, and leadem near 
were conſider'd, and compar'd together: there vou to be 
naturally be obſerv'd not only a more agreeable mea becar 
ſure of ſound, but a happier and more caſy range hearc 
ment of thoughts, in one ſpeaker, than in another, Noa be 
IT may caſily be perceiv'd from hence, that sich 
Goddeſs PERSUASION muſt have been in a manne Way « 
the mother of poetry, rhetorick, mufick, and the Ju he 
ther kindred arts, For 'tis apparent, that whertheſe 
chief men, and Jeaders had the ſtrongeſt intereſt 1\WM{y&« 
perſuade they us'd the higheſt endeavours 7s plza/WMlnterct 
So that in ſuch a ſtate or polity as has been deſerib ¶ nou'd 
not only the beſt order of thought, and turn of faneſtcen 
cy, but the molt ſoft and inviting numbers mult hu the 
been employ'd, to charm he publick ear, and to nence, | 
cline the heart, by the agreeableneſs of expreſſion. Wil to 
ALMoSsT all the antient maſters of this fort we'd +! 
ſaid to have been Musicians. And 7ra1i11 Hex 
which ſoon grew fabulous, cou'd not better ret in {i 
ſent the firſt founders or e/tabliſhers of theſe lage nat 
ſocictys, than as real ſong /fers, who by the Po fel, pr, 
of their voice and lyre, cou'd charm the wilds bo. 
beaſts, and draw the rude foreſts and rocks into Med , 
form of faireſt citys. Nor can it be doubted e leit 
the ſame artiſts, who ſo induſtriouſly apply d thern'q 
ſelves to ſtudy the numbers of /peech, mult have mad Ws 
proportionable improvements in the ſtudy of ns 4 
ſounds and ratural harmony ; which, of itſelt, mul. ., 
have conſiderably contributed towards the ſoften a aſir 
the rude manners and harſh temper of their nc eq, hap; 


ple. 
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Ir therefore it ſo happen'd in theſe ee communi- Sect. 2. 
tys, made by conſent and voluntary aſſociation, that Ly 
after a while, the power of one, or of a few, grew 
prevalent over the reſt; if Force took place, and 
the affairs of the ſociety were adminiſter'd with- 

coat their concurrence, by the influence of awe and 
1 terr027 - it follow'd, that theſe pathetick ſciences and 
ans of ſpeech were little cultivated, ſince they were 
or little uſe. But where PERSU ASTON was the chief 
means of guiding the ſociety ; where the people were 
sd be convinc'd before they acted; there el/vcution 
became conſiderable ; there orators and bardt were 
WM heard ; and the chief gemus's and /ages of the nati- 
r. Noa betook themſelves to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, by 
ich the people were render'd more treatable in a 
nl way of reaſon and underſtanding, and more ſubject 
o be led by men of ſcience and erudition. The more 
crltheſe art iſis courted the publick, the more they in- 


t \WMſtruted it. In fach con/tirutions as theſe, twas the [4 
a/WMintercſt of the wiſe and able, that the community { 

lb oiſhou'd be judges of ability and wiſdom. The high 1 
fufgeteem of ingenuity was what advanc'd the ingenious 19.1 


hu the greateſt honours. And they who roſe by ſci- 
0 erde, and politeneſs in the higher arts, con'd not | 


on. Wal to promote that 7afte and relifþ to which they | | 
weng vd their perſonal diſtinction and pre-eminence. 

n Hexer it is that thoſe arts have been deliver'd to i 
ehre in ſuch perfection, by free nations; who from b 
are nature of their government, as from a proper | ( 
„qe, produc'd the generous plants: whilſt the migh- . 
mh M bodys, and vaſteſt empires, govern'd by /, 1 

0 q nd a deſpotick poaver, cou'd, after ages of peace 104 
aße leiſure, produce no other than what was de- || 
en med and harbarous of the kind. 155 
| When the perſuaſive arts were grown thus into LIN 
: pute, and the power of moving the affections be- W |} 
„ Une tHe ſtudy and emulation of the forward a qi 
feng aſpiring genius of the times; it wou'd neceſſa- Tl |! | 
e happen that many genius's of equal ſize and 14 


ength, tho leſs covetous of publick applauſe, of I 
Vor, I. P Will! 


— — — 
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Part 2. power, or of influence over mankind, wou'd content 

WV themſelves with the contemplation merely of theſe en- th 
chanting arts. Theſe they wou'd the better enjoy, in 
the more they refin'd their tafte, and cultivated their W. 
car. For to all muſick there muſt be an ear propor- m 
tionable, There mult be an art of hearing found, in 
e' er the performing arts can have their due effect, or 2 
any thing exquiſite in the kind be felt or comprchend- . 
ed. The juſt performers therefore in each art, wou d or 
naturally be the moſt deſirous of improving and re- me 
ſining the publick ear; which they cou'd no way ſo an 


well effect as by the help of thoſe latter genius's, at 
who were in a manner their interpretem to the peo- 


ple; and who by their example taught the publick ſti] 
to diſcover what was juſt and excellent in cach per- at! 
formance, thi 
HztxcE was the origin of Cr1T1Cks 3 who, as A, 
arts and ſciences advanc'd, wou'd neceſſarily come in 
withal into repute; and being heard with ſatisfaction ea 
in their turn, were at length tempted to become tht 
authors, and appear in publick. Theſe were ho- er 
nour d with the name of Sgphi/ts : a character by 
which in early times was highly reſpected. Nor did be 
the graveſt Phil:/fophers, who were cenſors of man- de 
ne1s, and CR1T1CKs of a higher degree, diſdain to In 
exert their crilteiſin in the inferior arts; eſpeciall ing 
in thoſe relating to Hecch, ard the pow er of 4, be! 
ment and perſuajon, 
ur ſuch a race as this was once riſen, tua or 
no longer poſſible to impoſe on mankind, by wha the 
was ſfecious and pretending. The publick wou an: 
be paid in no falſe wit, or jingling cloquence. V her 
the learned Cxiricks were ſo well received, and be 
P/il:fphers themſelves diſdain'd not to be of i * 
pumber ; there cou'd not fail to ariſe Ci o A 
in feriour order, who wou'd ſubdivide the ſercral pro 70 
| vinces of this empire. Etymelogi/ts, Phils! 81 75 
12 Grammarians, Rhetoricians, and others of corliodl "y 
1 able note, and eminent in their degree, wou d cre Po 
10 where appear, and vindicate the truth and juſtice 2 
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their art, by revealing the hidden beautys which lay Se. 


weak tides, falſe ornaments, and affected graces of 
mere fpretenders. Nothing of what we call /5p/i/try 
in argument, or 69-2ba/t in ſtile; nothing of the / 
ſeminate kind, or of the falſe PRE TD the pointed 
wwitticiſm, the disjointed thought, the crouded /imile, 
or the mix'd metaphor, cou'd pals even on the com- 
mon ear: whilit the Nor ARVYS, the ExyosiToRS, 
and PROMPTER $ above-mentioned, were every where 
at hand, and ready to explode the unnatural manner. 

'T1s caly to imagine, that amid{t the ſeveral 
ſtiles and manners of diſcourſe or writing, the eaſieſt 
attain'd, and earlieſt practis'd, was the miraculous, 
the pompous, or what we generally call the SuBLIMEH. 
Ajtoni/hment is of all other paſſions the eaſieſt rais'd 
in raw and unexperienc'd mankind, Children in their 
earlie(t infancy are entertain'd in this manner: and 
the known way of pleaſing ſuch as theſe, is to make 
em wonder, and lead the way for em in this paſſion, 
by a feign'd ſurprize at the miraculous objects we ſet 
before em. The beſt muſick of Barbarians is hi- 
deous and aſtoniſhing ſounds. And the fine ſights of 
Indians are enormous figures, various odd and glar- 
ing colours, and whatever of that ſort is amazingly 
beheld, with a kind of horrour and conſternation. 

Ix poetry, and ſtudy'd profe, the aſtnEpu part, 
or what commonly pafles for ie, is form'd by 
the variety of figures, the multiplicity of + metaphors, 
and by Wen as much as polible the natural and 
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XC1T 49S » Ariit. de 
Poet. cap. az. This the ſame Maſter-critick explains 
further in his Rhetcricks, lib. 3. cap. 1. where he refers 
to theſe paſſages of his Poeticks, Exel Je o Uν,ẽiqi Nasen- 
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Part 2. eafy way of expreſſion, for that which is moſt unlike 


WY to humanity, or ordinary uſe, 


This the Prince of 
criticks aſſures us to have been the manner of che 
curlieſt poets, before the age of HouER; or till 
luch time as this Father-poet came into repute, who 
depos d that fpurious race, and gave riſe to a legiti- 
mate and genuine kind, He retain'd only what was 
decent of the ffgurative or metaphorich ſtile, intro- 
duc'd the watural and fimple; and turn'd his 


thoughts towards the real beauty of compoſition, the 


unity of deſign, the truth of characters, and the Juſt 
mitation of nature in each partieular. 

Tus manner of this Father-poet was afterwards 
variouſly imitated, and divided into feveral ſhares; 
efpecially when it came to be copy 'd in dramatich, 
FRAGEDY Came firit; and took what was molt /- 
(gun ard ſublime, In this part the Pocts ſucceeded 
ſooner than in Comedy or the facetious kind; as 
was natural indeed to ſuppoſe, ſince this was in rea- 
lity the eaſieſt manner of the favo, and capable of 
being brought the ſooneſt to perfection. For ſo the 
ſame Prince of Criticks 4 ſufficiently informs us. 
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early reformers of this bomb aſlick manner, he places HO- 


MER as the chief, we may caſtly ſee in his Pocticks. As 
| pier in that paſſage (chap. 24 ) 
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that whatever idea might be form'd of the utmolt 
perfection of this Kind of poem, it cou'd in practice 
riſe no higher that it had been already carry'd in his 
time; T Having at length (ſays he). attain'd 1 its 
10 ends, and being apparently conſummate in it-felf :" 


but for ComeDyY, it ſeems, 'twas ſtill in hand, It 


chapter, Al A uv The TpaſeSize werake! HS, 2 Or ay te- 
$ XH He konpbla, $12 T0 44 Credates 7IX8 
15 ap xv g, ENG Y. Kai dp X57 09 Komodo y ot ort & "Ape 

ve ident, Ke. cap. 5, See VOL, III. P. 97. in the 
notes, 

j K us wong Ara as uwiraCartion n Traſoiia tray- 

(aro, ri xt Thy urig bei. Cap. 4. So true @ Pro- 

phet as well as Critick was this great man. For by the 

| event it appear'd that tragedy being rais'd to its height by 
| SOPHOCLES and EURIPIDES, and no room left for 
further excellence or emulation; there were no more tra— 

7 giek Poets beſides theſe endur'd, after the author's time. 
. Whilſt Comedy went on, improving ſtill to the ſecond and 
| third degree; Tragedy finiſh'd its courſe, under EURIPI“ 
DES: whom, tho our great author criticizes with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, in his Poeticks ; yet he plainly enough con- 
feſſes to have carry'd the tile of tragedy to its full height 
and dignity, For as to the reformation which that Poet 
made in the uſe of the ſublime and figurative ſpeech, in ge- 
neral; ſee what our diſcerning author ſays in his rbetoricks 2 
where he ſtrives to ſhew the impertinence and nauſeouſneſs 
of the florid ſpeakers, and ſuch as underſtood not the uſe 
of the ſimple and natural manner. 


10 
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The juſt maſters 
and right managers of the poctick or high ſtile, ſhou'd 
learn (fays he) how to conceal the manner as much as 
: N poſſible. * 
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And 'tis highly worth remarking, what this mighty ge- Sect. 2. 
nius and judg of arts declares concerning TRAGEDY; We 
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Part 2. had been already in ſome manner reduc'd ; but, ag 
he plainly infinuates, it Jay yet unfiniſh'd : notwith- 


ſtand ing the witty labours of an Ax STO HANES, 
and the other comick Poets of the firſt manner, who 
had flouriſh'd a whole age before this critick, Ay 
perfect as were thoſe wits in ſtile and language; and 
as fertile in all the varietys and turns of humour; 
yet the truth of characters, the beauty of order, and 
the ſimple imitation of nature were in a manner whol- 
ly unknown to 'em; or thro petulancy, or debauch 
of humour, were, it ſeems, neglected and ſet aſide. 
A MENANDER had not as yet appear'd ; who roſe 
loon after, to accompliſh the prophecy of our grand 
malter of art, and conſummate PHilologiſt. 
CoMEDY * had at this time done little more than 
what the antient I Parodys had done before it, [was 


of admirable uſe to explode the /ale ſublime of early 
Poets, and ſuch as in its own age were on every oc- 
caſion ready to relapſe into that vicious manner, The 


good Tragedians themſelves cou'd hardly eſcape its 
laſhes. The pompous Orators were its never-failing 
ſubjects. Every thing which might be impoſing, by a 
falſe gravity or ſolemnity, was forc'd to endure the 
trial of this touchſtone. - Manners and characters, as 


* "Nor Nr (wubala uwargra momrhg "Openros nv . 
ves pap vx t eb, Ax OTH Aαα ej Spawarmad; £79.10 
dra % Ta Tis Kopgdias (xi Ep wporog te. Ariſt. 
Poet. cap. 4. No wonder if, in this deſcent, comedy came 
late. See below, p. 172. in the notes. And above, p. 133. 

t The PARODYS were very antient : but they were 
in reality no other than mere burleſgue, or farce. CO- 
MEDY, which borrow'd ſomething from thoſe humours, 
23 well as from the Phallica below-mention'd, was not, 
however, rais'd to any form or ſhape of art (as ſaid above) 
till about the time of ARISTOPHANES, who was of the 
fir? model, and a beginner of the kind; at the ſame time 
that TRAGEDY had undergone all its changes, and was 
already come to its laſt perfection; as the grand critick 
has ſhe wn us, and as our other authoritys plainly evince. 
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well as ſpeech and writings, were diſcuſs'd with the Seck. 2. 
preatelt freedom. Nothing cou'd be better fitted than Lg 


this genius of wit, to unmaſk the face of things, and | 


remove thoſe Larve naturally form'd from the !ragick 
manner, and pompous ſtile, which had preceded : 


* Et docuit magnumgque loqui, nitique Cothurno. 


SUCCESSIT vetus his Comæ dia. | 


"Twas not by chance that this /ucce/icn happen'd 
in GREECE, after the manner deſcrib'd; but rather 
thro neceſſity, and from the reaſon and + nature of 
things. For in healthy bodys, nature dictates re- 
medys of her own, and provides for the cure of what 
has happen'd amiſs in the growth and progreſs of a 
conſtitution, The affairs of this free people being 
in the increaſe z and their ability and judgment every 
day improving, as letters and arts advanc'd ; they 
wou'd of courſe find in themſelves a ſtrength of na- 
ture, which by the help of good ferments, and a 
wholeſom oppoſition of humours, wou'd correct in | 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. The immediate preceding verſcs 
| of HORACE, after his having ſpoken of the firſt tragedy 
| under THESPIS, are; 

Poſt hunc perſhnae pallaeque repertor honeſtae 

Aſcbylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit, &c. 

Before the time of THESPIS, tragedy indeed was ſaid to 


geurs, It lay in a kind of chaos intermix'd with other 


1 


be, as HORACE calls it here (in a conciſe way) ignotum 1 


kinds, and hardly diſtinguiſhable by its gravity and pomp 4 


from the humours which gave riſe afterwards to comedy. 
But in a ſtrict hiſtorical ſenſe, as we find PLATO ſpeak» 
ing in his MINOS, tragedy was of antienter date, and e- 
ven of the very antienteſt with the Athenians. His words 
are, H 5 Tea fd üg, mwanciuy ddt, by WS otra, wag 
Oi 1iJog XpEauivn, d aro POpuvixy. ANAT tt FiAtrc tyVOnoat, 
Tavy THrarv huTo tupn tis Iv Ths 5 Tis fr. 


Of this ſubject ſee more in VOL, III. f. 95, 6, 7. 


168 
Part 2+ one way whatever was exceſſive, or peccart (as phys 
ſcians ſay) in another. Thus the florid and over- 
{anguine humour of the high ile was allay'd by 
ſomething of a contrary nature. The comick genius 
was apply'd, as a kind of cau/tick, to thoſe exube- 
rances and /{wngus's of the ſwoln dialect, and mag- 
nificent manner of ſpeech. But after a while, even 
this remedy itfelf was found to turn into a diſeaſe : 
as medicines, we know, grow corroſive, when the 
fouler matters on which they wrought are ſufficient- 
ly purg'd, and the obſtructions remoy'd. 


AvDvice fo an Author. 


* In vitium libertas excidit, & vim 
Dignam lege regi. T 


'T1s a great error to ſuppoſe, as ſome have done, 
that the reſtraining this licentious manner of wit, by 
law, was a violation of the liberty of the ATAENI- 
AN ſtate, or an effect merely of the power of fo- 

reigners; whom it little concern'd after what man- 
ner thole citizens treated one another, in their co— 
medys; or what fort of wit or humour they made 
choice of, for their ordinary diverſions, 
change of government, as during the uſurpation of 
the Thirty, or when that nation was humbled at any 
time, either by a PHILIP, an ALEXANDER, Or un 
ANTIPATER; they had been forc'd againlt ther 
vills, to enact ſuch /aws as theſe; tis certain they 
wou'd have ſoon repeal'd 'em, when thoſe terrours 
were remov'd (as they ſoon were) and the people re- 
ſtor'd to their former libertys. For notwithitanding 
What this nation ſuffer'd outward!y, by ſeveral ſhocks 
receiv'd from foreign {lates ; notwithſtanding the 
dominion and power they loſt abroad, they preſcrv d 
the ſame government at hoze. And how paſtonatcly 


* Hor. de Arte Poet, 
+ It follows Lex eſt accepta, Choruſgue 
Turpiter eticuil," ſfublato jure nocendi. 
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intereſted they were in what concern'd their diver- Sect. 2. 
fons and publick ſpectacles; how jealous and ful 


of emulation in what related to their poetry, wif, 
muck, and other arts, in which they excel'd all o- 
ther nations; is well known to perſons who have a- 
ry comprehenſion of antient manners, or been the 
leaſt converſant in hiſtory, 
NoTHING therefore cou'd have been the cauſe 
of theſe publick decrees, and of this gradual reform 
Is the commonwealth of wit, beſide the real reform 
of taſte and humour in the commonwealth or govern- 
ment it-ſelf, Inſtead of any abridgment, 'twas in 
reality an increaſe of /iberty, an enlargement of the 
ſecurity of property, and an advancement of private 
eaſe and perſonal /a/ety, to provide againſt what was 
» Winjurious to the good name and reputation of every 
duzen. As this intelligence in life and manners grew 
greater in that experienc'd people, ſo the reliſh of 
- Wit and humour wou'd naturally in proportion be 
more refin'd, Thus GREECE in general grew more 
and more polite ; and as it advanc'd in this reſpect, 
was more averſe to the obſcene buffooning manner, 
The ATHENIANS {till went before the reſt, and led 
he way in elegance of every kind. For even their 
Irſt comedy was a refinement upon ſome irregular 
utempts which had been made in that dramatick 
ay, And the grand “ critick ſhews us, that in his 
wn time the PHALLICA, or ſcurrilzus and obſcene 
arce, prevail'd (till, and had the countenance of 
he magiſtrate, in ſome citys of GREECE, who 
ere behind the reſt in this reform of taſte and man- 
ers, 


te Bur what is yet a more undeniable evidence of 
"I , 5 

A natural and gradual refinement of ſtiles and 
cly | 


Lib de Poet. c. 4. de Tragoedia & Comoedia, feilicet, 
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ſhew: 

Part 2. manners among the antients, particularly in what iff of J 
WY concern'd their ſtage, is, that this very caſe of pro. Wi s 
hibition and reſtraint, happen'd among the Ro. Ml leg'd 

MANS themſelves ; where no effect of foreign poyw- Wl pom; 

er, or of a home tyranny can be pretended, "Their I And 
FESCENNIN, and ATELLAN way of wit, was in us, t 


carly days prohibited, and /awvs made againſt it, at th 
for the publick 's fake, and in regard to the welfare WW hum 
of the community : ſuch licentiouſneſs having been Ml pher, 
found in reality contrary to the juſt /iberty of thei celfo 


people, ſophz 
| ciples 

be Daluere cruento | were 
Dente laceſſiti : ſuit intactis guogue cura differ 


CoxnDiTIONE ſuper COMMUNI, Qn ctian: e and r 
| Prenaque lata mals que nallet carmine gun uuν] inſtru 


Deſeriòi. 


K. 

Ix defence of what I have here advanc'd, I cod att t! 
beſides the authority of grave + hiſtorians and chro /- 
nologiſts, produce the teſtimony of one of the viſeii /w2 | 
and molt ſerious of antient authors; whoſe ſing the { 
authority wou'd be acknowledg'd to have equi 
force with that of many concurring writers, | 


1 
V:vT&v 
(urg 
N. Hor. Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. . _ 
F To confirm what is ſaid of this natural /cce/79n « * Fox 


wit and ſtile, according to the ſeveral authoritys avout Aiyiy 
cited in the immediate preceding notes; ſee STRA 72, 3 
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| fhews us that this * fr/? /orm'd Comedy and ſcheme Set. 2. 
of [udicrous wit, was introduc'd upon the neck f !þ 
the SUBLIME, The familiar airy muſe was privi- It. 

legd as a fort of counter-pedagogue, againſt the 11,00 
pomp, and formality of the more ſolemn writers. Wil 

l 
| 
| 


And what 1s highly remarkable, our author ſhews 
s, chat in philoſophy it-ſelf there happen'd, almoſt 
nu the very fame time, a like /ucce/ion of wit and | 
-W humour ; when in oppoſition to the ſublime Philoſo- wi 
1 pher, and afterwards to his + grave diſciple and ſuc- 
ceſſor in the Academy, there aroſe a comick philo- 14 
ſophy, in the perſon of another maſter and other diſ- 1 
ciples; who perſonally, as well as in their writings, 11 
were ſet in direct oppoſition to the former ; not as 10 
differing in Z opinions or maxims, but in their ſtile 
„ud manner; in the turn of humour, and method of wh 
18 inſtruction . I 


4 


'TIS PLEASANT enough to conſider how ex 
nd at the reſemblance was between the lineage of V/i- 
% and that of poetry ; as deriv'd from their 
es chief founders, or patriarchs ; in whoſe Joins 
the ſeveral races lay as it were inclos'd. For as 
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5 + Tunica diſtantia. - Juv, Sat. 13. ver. 222. 
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Part 2. the grand poetick Six x was, by the conſent of all 
Wa antiquity, allow! to have furniſh'd ſubjects both to 


the tragick, the comick, and every other kind of 
genuine poetry; ſo the philoſophical PATRIARCH, 
in the ſame manner, containing within himſelf the 
ſeveral genius's of philoſophy, gave riſe to all 
thoſe ſeveral manners in which that ſcience was de- 
hver'd. 

His diſciple of noble birth and lofty genius, who 
aſpir'd to + poetry and rhetorick, took the fu. 
blime part, and ſhone above his other condiſciples. 
He of mean birth, and pooreſt circumſtances, 
whoſe conſtitution as well as condition inclin'd him 
moſt to the way we call /atirick, took the reproy- 
ing part, which in his better-humour'd and more 
agreeable ſucceſſor, turn'd into the comck kind, and 


® See above, p. 166. in the notes. According to this 
HOMERICAL lineage of poetry, Comedy wou'd natural- 
ly prove the Drama of lateſt birth. For tho ARI- 
STOTLE, in the ſame place, cites HOMER's AM! rgites 
25 analogous to comedy, yet the Iliad and Ody/jee, in 
which the heroick ſtile prevails, having been ever higheſt 
in eſteem, were likelieſt to be firſt wrought and cultivated, 

+ His Dialogues were real POEMS (as has been ſhewn 
above, p. 131, &c.) This may eaſily be collected fiom 
the Poeticks of the Grand Maſter, We may add what is 
cited by ATHEN XUS from another treatiſe of that author, 
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went upon the model of that * antient comedy which Sect. 2. 
was then prevalent. But another noble diſciple, C4 


whoſe genius was towards action, and who prov'd 
afterwards the greateſt hero of his time, took the 
genteeler part, and ſofter manner. He joined what 
was deepeſt and molt ſolid in philoſophy, with what 
was eaſieſt and moſt refin'd in breeding, and in the 
charater and manner of a gentleman. Nothing cou'd 
be remoter than his genius was, from the ſcholaſtick, 
the rhetorical, or mere poetick kind. He was as 
diſtant, on one hand, from the ſonorous, high, and 
pompous ſtrain ; as, on the other hand, from the Ju- 
dicrous, mimical, or ſatirick. 

This + was that natural and {ple genius of an. 
tiquity, comprehended by ſo few, and ſo little re- 
liſh'd by the vulgar. This was that philoſophical 
MENANDER of earlier time, whoſe works one may 
wonder to ſee preſerv'd from the ſame fate: ſince in 
the darker ages thro which they paſs d, they might 
probably be alike neglected, on the account of their 
like ſimplicity of ſtile and compoſition, 

THERE is, beſides the ſeveral manners of writ- 
ing above deſcrib'd, another of conſiderable authori- 
ty and weight, which had its rife chiefly from the 
critical art it-ſelf, and from the more accurate in- 
ſpection into the works of preceding maſters. The 
prand critick, of whom we have already ſpoken, 
was a chief and leader in this order of pen-men, For 
tho the Sor His rs of elder time had treated many 
ſubjects methodically, and in form ; yet this writer 
was the firſt who gain'd repute in the 2ethodick kind. 
As the talent of this great man was more towards 
polite learning, and the arts, than towards the deep 
and ſolid parts of philoſophy, it happen'd that in his 
ſchool there was more care taken of other ſciences, 
than of ethicks, dialed, or logick which provinces 


* According to the two laſt citations, p. 237. 
T Vo. III. p. 169. 


Vor. I. 2. 
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Part 2. were chiefly cultivated by the ſucceſſors of the aca. 


dem and porch. neg] 


IT has been obſerv'd of this methodick or ſcbo- 
laſtick manner, that it naturally beſitted an author, 
who, tho endow'd with a comprehenſive and ſtrong 
genius, was not in himſelf of a refin'd temper, 
bleſs'd by the Graces, or favour'd by any Muſe; 
one who was not of a fruitful imagination, but ra- 
ther dry and rigid ; yet withal acute and piercing, 
accurate and diſtinct. For the chief nerve and ſinew 
of this ſtile conſiſts in the clear diviſion and partition 
of the ſubjects. Tho there is nothing exa/ting in 
the manner, tis naturally powerful and commanding ; 
and, more than any other, ſubdues the mind, and 
ſtrengthens its determinations. Tis from this geni- 
us that firm concluſions and ſteddy maxim are belt 
form'd : which if ſolidly built, and on ſure ground, 
are the ſhorteſt and beſt guides towards wiſdom and 
ability, in every kind; but if defeRive, or unſound, 
in the leaſt part, muſt of neceſſity lead us to the 
groſſeſt abſurditys, and ſtiffeſt pedantry and conceit, 

Now tho every other {tile and genuine manner 
of compoſition has its order and method, as well as 
this which, in a peculiar ſenſe, we call the metho- 
dick; yet it is this manner alone which proteſſes 
method, diſſects it-ſelf in parts, and makes its own 
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anatomy. The ſublime can no way condeſcend thus, * 
or bear to be ſuſpended in its impetuous courſe. 3% 
The comick, or deriſory manner, is further ſtill from | _ 
making ſhew of method. Tis then, if ever, that tern 

it preſumes to give it-ſelf this wife air, when its de- "5 
ſign is to expoſe the thing it-ſelf, and ridicule the rj 
formality and ſophiltry ſo often ſhelter'd beneath it. I ton. 

The ſimple manner, which being the ſtricteſt imita- 3 
tion of nature, ſhou'd of right be the compleateſt, I of tt 
in the diſtribution of its parts, and ſymmetry of its WM + bas 
whole, is yet ſo far from making any oſtentation of lixior 


method, that it conceals the artifice as much as pol- 
ſible : endeavouring only to expreſs the effect of 
art, under the appearance of the greateſt caſe aud 
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negligence. And even when it aſſumes the cenſur- Sect. 2. 
ing or reproving part, it does it in the molt con- 


ccal d and gentle way. 

Tuk authors indeed of our age are as little cap- 
able of receiving, as of giving advice, in ſuch a way 
as this: ſo little is the general palat form'd, as yet, 
to a taſte of real SIMPLI IT Y. As for e Su- 
BLIME, tho it be often the ſubject of criticiſm ; it 
can never be the manner, or afford the means. 
The way of r and METHOD, the didadtick or 
preceptive manner, as it has been uſually practis d a- 
mongit us, and as our ears have been Jong accu- 
ſtom'd, has ſo little force towards the winning our 
attention, that it is apter to tire us, than the metre 
of an old ballad. We no ſooner hear the theme 
propounded, the ſubject divided and ſubdivided 
(with H of the firſt, and ſo forth, as order requires) 
but inſtantly we begin a ſtrite with zature, who o- 
therwiſe might fſurprize us in the ſoft fetters 
of ſleep; to the great diſgrace of the orator, and 
ſcandal of the audience. The only manner left, in 
which criticiſm can have its juſt force amongſt us, 
is the antient Comick; of which kind were the 
firſt Roman miſcellanys, or /atirick picces : a ſort 
of original writing of their own, refin'd afterwards 
by the belt genius, and politeſt poet of that nation; 
who, notwithſtanding, owns the manner to have 
been taken from the Greek comedy above-mention'd. 
And if our home-wits wou'd refine upon this pat- 
tern, they might perhaps meet with conſiderable 
ſucceſs, 

Is effect, we may obſerve, that in our own na- 
tion, the moſt ſucceſsful criticiſin, or method of re- 
futation, is that which borders moſt on the manner 
of the earlieſt Greek comedy. The highly-rated 
* burleſque poem, written on the ſubject of our re- 
lizious controverſys in the laſt age, is a ſufficient 
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Part 2. token of this kind. And that juſtly-admir'd piece 
of f comick wit, given us ſome time after by an 


author of the higheſt quality, has furniſh'd our beſt 
wits in all their controverſys, even in religion and 
politicks, as well as in the affairs of wit and learn- 
ing, with the molt effectual and entertaining me- 
thod of expoſing folly, pedantry, falſe reaſon, and 
ill writing. And without ſome ſuch tolerated manner 
of criticiſm as this, how groſly we might have been 
impos'd on, and ſnhou'd continue to be, for the future, 
by many pieces of dogmatical rhetorick, and pe— 
dantick wit, may ealily be apprehended by theſe 
who know any thing of the ſtare of letters in out 
tion, or are in the leaſt fitted to judg of the maa- 
ner of the common po2rs, or formal dur, of the 
times. 

ix what form, or manner ſoever, criticiſiu may 
appear amongit us, or CRiTicks chuſe to cxett 
their talent; it can become none beſides the groſly 
ſaperſtitious, or ignorant, to be-atarm'd at this /i 
it. For if it be ill manag'd, and with httle wit; 
it will be deftroy'd by ſomething wittier in the kind: 
if it be witty it-ſelf, it muſt of necethry advance 
wit, 

AxD thus from the conſideration of anticat as well 
as modern time, it appears that the cauſe and inte- 
re/t of CRIT1ICKS is the fame with that of wit, 
learning, and good fenlc. 


+ The REHEARSAL. See Vol. III. p. 188. ia 
the notes, and ibid. p. 191. 
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SE CUI. II. 


; 

1 

t HUS we have ſurvey'd the ſtate of authors, Set. 3. 
l as they are influenc'd from without; either 
- by the frowns or favour of the great, or by the ap- 

- WH plauſe or cenſure of e cri7icks, It remains only to 

d conſider, how the PEOPLE, or world, in general, 

r WH fand affected towards our modern pen-men; and . 
n W what occaſion theſe adventurers may have of com- " 
„ W plaint, or boaſt, from their encounter with the Pu- ! 
- Wick. | 
ſe THERE is nothing more certain, than that a real = 
t genius, and thorow artiſt, in whatever kind, can 1 
never, without the greateſt unwillingneſs and ſhame, 
be induc'd to act below his character, and for mere 
intereſt be prevail'd with to proſtitute his art or | 
ſcience, by performing contrary to its known rules. j 
Whoever has heard any thing of the lives of famous 
ſatuarys, architect, or painters, will call to mind 
many inſtances of this nature. Or whoever has made 
any acquaintance with the better ſort of zechanicks, 
ſuch as are real lovers of their art, and maſters in it, 
muſt have obſerv'd their natural fidelity in this re- 
ſpect, Be they ever ſo idle, diſſolute, or debauch'd ; 
how regardleſs ſocver of other rules; they abhor 
any tranſgreſſion in their art, and wou'd chuſe to 
lole cuſtomers and itarve, rather than by a baſe com- 
plance with Ye WORLD, to act contrary to what 
they call the pu/tneſs and truth of work. 

„Six,“ (ſays a poor fellow of this kind to his 
nch cuſtomer) ou are miſtaken in coming to me, 
* for ſuch a piece of workmanſhip. Let who will 
* make it for you, as you fancy; I know it to be 
* wrong, Whatever I have made hitherto, has 
* been true work, And neither for your ſake, or 
* any body's elſc, ſhall I put my hand to any other.” 

This is virtue! real virtue, and love of truth; 
independent of ohinien, and above the WORLD. 
This diſpoſition transfer'd to the whole of /z/e, per- 
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Part 2. feAs a character, and makes that probity and nwrth not 
WV which the learned ate often at ſuch a loſs to explain, drev 


| For is there not @ workmanſhip and a truth in ac. wart 
| Tions? Or is the workmanſhip of this kind lefs into 
| becoming, or leſs worthy our notice; that we ſhou'd on t 
| not in this caſe be as ſurly at leaſt as the honelt a. the 

tian, who has no other οναν˙ , than what gu- that 
| ture and his trade have taught him ? plau 
WHEN one conſiders this zeal and honeſty of in- The 


feriour artiſts, one wou'd wonder to ſee thoſe who was 
pretend to {kill and ſcience in a higher kind, hare MW day. 
ſo little regard to truth, and the perfection of their Ml tho 
art. One wou'd expect it of our writers, that if light 
they had real ability, they ſhou'd draw the worry Ml nece 
to them; and not meanly ſute 1hemſelves to th ever 
WORLD, in its weak ſtate. We may juſtly indeed 0 
make allowances for the ſimplicity of thoſe early MW and 
genius of our nation, who after ſo many barbarous WF relifl 
ages, when letters lay yet in their ruins, made bold WM gula: 
excurſions into a vacant field, to ſeize the poſts of ho- and 
nour, and attain the ſtations which were yet unpol- in or 
ſeſs'd by the wits of their own country. But ſince Wl the ; 
the age is now ſo far advanc'd ; learning eſtabliſh'd; W and 
the rules of writing ſtated ; and the truth of art ſo WM e, 
well apprehended, and every where confeſs'd and WJ nour 
own'd : *tis ſtrange to ſec our writers as unſhapen W imag 


0 * . o O 
ſtill and monſtrous in their works, as heretofore, B 
"There can be nothing more ridiculous than to hear I free] 
our POETS, in their pre/aces, talk of art and ſtruc- WM from 


ture; whilit in their pieces they perform as ill as c- ¶ poſtr 
ver, and with as little regard to thoſe profeſs'd aus aptef 
of art, as the honeſt Ba RDS, their predeceſſors, who IM enter 
| had never heard of any ſuch rules, or at leaſt had I our | 


never own'd their juſtice or validity. tion 

Hap the carly Poets of GREECE thus compli- MW write 

; mented their nation, by complying with its firſt re- fon. 
| liſn and appetne 3 they had not done their country- WW own' 
men ſach fervice, nor themſelves ſuch honour as vor ac 

had they did, by conforming- to truth and nature. Who! 


The generous ſpitits who firſt eflay'd the way, had WM Ve 
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not always the wok on their fide : but ſoon Sec. 3. 
drew after em the beſt judgments; and ſoon after- —⏓—V 
wards the WORLD it- ſelf. They forc'd their way | 
into it, and by weight of merit turn'd its judgment 
on their ſide. They form'd their audience; poliſh'd 
the age; rehin'd the publick ear, and fram'd it right; 
that in return they might be rightly and laſtingly ap- 
plauded. Nor were they diſappointed in their hope. 
. W The applauſe ſoon came, and was laſting ; for it = 
» W was found. They have juſtice done them at this | 
day. They have ſurviv'd their nation; and live, 
” W tho in a dead language. The more the age is en- 
f W lichten'd, the more they ſhine, Their fame muſt 1 
p W neceſſarily laſt as long as letters; and poſterity will 
ever own their merit. | 
d Our modern authors, on the contrary, are turn'd 1 
and model'd (as themſelves confeſs) by the publick 
's Wl rcliſh, and current humour of the times. They re- 
gulate themſelves by the irregular fancy of the world; 
and frankly own they are prepoſterous and abſurd, 
in order to accommedate themſelves to the genius of 
the age, In our days the audience makes the poet; 
and the bookſeller the author : with what profit to 
the publick, or what proſpe& of Taſting fame and ho- 
nour to the auriter, let any one who has judgment | 
magine, 7 7 


" — — — 
— — —— — — 


Bur tho our wr/ters charge their faults thus 
ar WW freely on he PuBLick; it will, 1 doubt, appear j 
c- W from many inſtances, that this practice is mere im- 10 
c- Wl poſture : ſince thoſe abſurditys, which they are the | 
[:s WF aptcſt to commit, are far from being delightful or ; 


ho WW entertaining, We are glad to take up with what 
ad WW our language can afford us; and by a ſort of ela- | 

tin with other nations, are forc'd to cry up ſuch 4 | 
i- WW viiters of our own, as may beſt ſerve us for compari- if 
re- WW fon. But when we are out of this ſpirit, it muſt be # 
ry- MW own'd, we are not apt to diſcover any great fondneſs 11 
we or admiration of our authors. Nor have we any, 4; 
re. vhom by mutual conſent we make to be our fandard. Ward 
nad Mc go to plays, as to other /ows 5 and frequent 0 
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Part 2. the theater, as the booth. We read epic and dra. 


WY matichs, as we do ſatires and lampoons. 


For We 
mult of neceſſity know what wt as well as what can. 
dal is ſtirring. Read we mult ; let writers be ever 
ſo indifferent. And this perhaps may be ſome oc. 
caſion of the lazineſs and negligence of our authors; 
who obſerving this need, which our curiolity brings 
on us, and making an exact calculation in the way 
of trade, to know juſtly the quality and quantity of 
the publick demand, feed us thus from hand to 
mouth; reſolving not to over- ſtock the market, or 
be at the pains of more correctneſs or wit than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to carry on the traffick. 

Oux SAT1K therefore is ſcurrilous, buffooning, and 
without morals or inſtruction; which is the majeſty 
and life of this kind of writing. Our EN couiun 
or PANEGYRICK is as fulſom and diſpleaſing; by its 
proſtitute and abandon'd manner of praiſe, The 
worthy perſons who are the ſubjects of it, may well 
be eſteem'd ſufferers by the manner. And the pu- 
blick, whether it will or no, is forc'd to make un- 
toward reflections, when led to it by ſuch /atiri2ing 
panegyricks, For in reality the nerve and ſinew of 
modern panegyrick lies in a dull kind of /atir ; which 
the author, tis true, intends ſhou'd turn to the ad- 
vantage of his ſubject; but which, if I miſtake not, 
will appear to have a very contrary effect. 

Tuk uſual method, which our authors take, when 
they wou'd commend either a 6brother-author, a wit, 
a hero, a philoſopher, or a ſtateſman, is to look a- 
broad, to find within the narrow compaſs of their 
learning, ſome eminent names of perſons, who an- 
ſwer'd to theſe characters in a former time. Thele 
they are ſure to laſh, as they imagine, with ſome 
ſharp ſtroke of /atir. And when they have itripp'd 
theſe reverend perſonages of all their ſhare of merit, 
they think to clothe their hero with the ſpoils. Such 
is the ſterility of theſe encomiaſts! They know not 
how to praiſe, but by detraction. If a fair- one is to 
be celebrated, HEILEN mult in compariſon be de- 
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If 2 poet is to be extoll'd; down with a HoMmER or 
aPinDaR. If an orator, or philofppher, down with 
DEMOSTHENES, TULLY, PLaTo. If a general 
ef cur army ; down with any hero whatever of time 
palt. The Romans knew no diſcipline ! The 
« Grecians never learnt the art of war !” 

Wenk there an art :f writing to be form'd upon 
the modern practice; this method we have deſcrib'd 
might perhaps be ſtil'd the rule of diſpatch, or the 
HERCULEAN lau; by which encomia/ts, with no 
other weapon than their ſingle c/ub, may ſilence all 
other fame, and place their hers in the vacant 
throne of honour. I wou'd willingly however ad- 
vic cheſe celebraters to be a little more moderate in 
the uſe of this club- method. Not that I pretend to 
alk quarter for the antients. But for the ſake mere- 
ly of thoſe moderns, whom our panegyriſts under- 
take to praiſe, I wou'd with 'em to be a little cautious 
of comparing characters. There is no necd to call 
up a FUBLICOLA, Or a SCIP1IO, an ARISTIDES, or 
aCaTo, to ſerve as foils. Theſe were patriots and 
good generals in their time, and did their country 
honeſt ſervice. No offence to any who at preſent do 
the ſame. The FaBricivs's, the AmiLivs's, 
the CiNCINNATVUS's (poor men!) may be ſuffer'd 
to reſt quietly : or if their ghoſts ſhou'd, by this un- 
lucky kind of inchantment, be rais d in mockery and 
contempt 3 they may perhaps prove troubleſom in 
earneſt, and caſt ſuch reflections on our paregyri/ts, 
and their dern patrons, as may be no-way for the 
advantage of either. The well-deſerving antients 
will have always a ſtrong party among the wife and 
learned of every age. And the memory of foreign 
worthys, as well as thoſe of our own nation, will 
with gratitude be cheriſh'd by the nobler ſpirits of 
mankind, The intereſt of the dead is not ſo diſre- 
garded, but that in caſe of violence offer d them, 
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form'd; VExVus her- ſelf degraded. That a modern Sect. 3. 
may be honour'd, ſome antient mult be ſacriſic' d. 
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Part 2. thro partiality to the living, there are hands ready 
WV prepar'd to make ſufficient repriſals. 


Twäas in times when flattery grew much in fa- 
ſhion, that the title of paregyrick was appropriated 
to ſuch pieces as contain'd only a profuſe and un- 
limited praiſe of ſome ſingle perſon. The antient 
panegyricks were no other than merely ſuch ww-/ings, 
as authors of every kind recited at the ſolemn aſſem- 
blys of the people. They were the exerciſcs of the 
wits, and men of letters, who as well as the men of 
bodily dexterity bore their part at the OH ˙ẽ⁰, and 
other national and pParegyrick games. 

THE Bxiris nation, tho they have nothing of 


this kind ordain'd or eſtabliſh'd by their laws, are 


yet by nature wonderfully inclin'd to the ſame pane- 
At their fairs, and during the 
time of publick /z//ivals, they perform their rude 
Clympicks, and ſhew an activity, and addieſs, he- 
yond any other modern people whatever. Their 
trials of ſkill, tis true, are wholly of the body, not 
of the brain, Nor is it to be wonder'd at, if being 
left to themſelves, and no way aſſiſted by the laws 
or magiſtrate, their bodily exerciſes retain ſomething 
of the Barbarian character, or, at leaſt, ſhew their ® 


* Whoever has a thorow taſte of the wit and manner 
of HORACE, if he only compares his epiſtle to AUGUS- 
TVUS (lib. 2.) with the ſecret character of that Prince 
from SUETONIUS and other - authors, will eaſily find 
what judgment that Poet made of the Roman taſte, even 
in the perſon of this ſovereign and admir'd Roman Prince ; 
whoſe natural love of amphitheatrical ſpectacles, and other 
entertainments (little accommodated to the intereſt 
of the Muſes) is there ſufficiently inſinuated. The 
Prince indeed was (as 'tis ſaid above, p. 149.) oblig'd in 
the higheſt degree to his poetical and witty friends, for 
guiding his taſte, and forming his manners ; as they real- 
ly did, with good effect, and great advantage to his inte» 
reſt. Witneſs what even that flattering court-hiſtorian, 
DION, relates of the frank treatment which that Prince 
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manners to hold more of * Rome than GREECE. Sect. 3. | If . 


The gladiatorian, and other ſanguinary ſports, Cw 


which we allow our people, diſcover ſufficiently our it 


national taſte, And the baitings and laughter of fo 
many ſorts of creatures, tame as well as wild, for 
diverſion merely, may witneſs the extraordinary in- 
dination we have for amphitheatrical ſpectacles. 
Ixxow not whether it be from this killing diſ- 
poſition remark'd in us, that our /atiri/?s prove ſuch 


ng method above deſcrib'd : but ſure I am, that our 

t dramatick poets ſtand violently affected this way; 

ad delight to make havock and deſtruction of every 

kind, ' | 
'Tis alledg'd indeed by our ſtage-poets, in excuſe | 

for vile ribaldry and other groſs irregularitys, both | 

n the fable and language of their pieces; that their 

lucceſs, which depends chiefly on the ladys, is 

terer ſo fortunate, as when this havock is made on 

nctue and good ſenſe, and their pieces are exhibited 


reeived from his friend MIECENAS; who was forc'd to 
tw him from his bloody tribunal, and murderous de- 
tht, with the reproach of Surge vero tandem, carnifex ! 
But HORACE, according to his character and circumflances, | 
mas oblig'd to take a finer and more conceal'd manner, i 


„ou with the Prince and favourite. — || 
f Omue vaſer vitium ridenti FLACCUS amica i 
- Tangit, & admiſſus circum praccordia ludit. | | 
; Perſ. Sat. 1. N 
3 See VOL. III. p. 170. in the notes. 
& * We may add to this note hat TACITUS or | 
N WUINTILIAN remarks on the ſub;c& of the 4:22 taſte; l 
in vero propria & peculiaria hujus urbis vitia pune in utero | 


utris concipi mihi videntur, hiſtrionalis favor, & gladiato> 
m equorumgre ſtudia: quibus occupatus & obſeſſus animus 
tntulum loci bonis artibus relinquit * Dial, de Oratcr:- 
us, cap. 29. 


t Vor. III. 2. 175. 
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rery ſlaughter- men; and even our panegyrick au- kl 
thors, or encomiaſte, delight ſo much in the diſpatch- wy 
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Part 2. publickly in this monſtrous form. I know not how ams. 
they can anſwer it to the fair ſex, to ſpeak (as they WM ty fr 
pretend) experimentally, and with ſuch nice diſtincti- W whor 
on, of their audience. How far this excuſe may whon 
ſerve 'em in relation to common amours and /ove- WM quart 
adventures, I will not take upon me to pronounce, Wl Nor i 
But I muſt own, I have often wonder'd to ſee our eren 
* fghting plays become ſo much the entertainment ¶ fancy 
of that tender ſex. ject ol 
THEY who have no help from learning to obſerve WM {ecret 
the wider periods or revolutions of human kind, the Wl g2g d 
alterations which happen in manners, and the flux N culiar 
and reflux of politeneſs, wit, and art; are apt at e- Wecertain 
very turn to make the preſent age their ſtandard, and Matura! 
imagine nothing barbarous or ſavage, but what is W his c 
contrary to the manners of their own time. The Wvou'd 
ſame pretended judges, had they flouriſh' d in our Nd, 
BRITAIN, at the time when Cs AR made his ſirſt “ their 
deſcent, wou'd have condemn'd, as a d cri- N“ night 
tick, the man who ſhou'd have made bold to cen- WM >uc: 
ſare our deficiency of clothing, and laugh at the blue ¶de ſam 
cheeks and party-colour'd ſkins which were then in amor 
faſhion with our anceſtors. Such muſt of neceſſity be er of 
the judgment of thoſe who are only criticks by fa- 
ſfhion. But to a juſt naturaliſt or humani/!, who * © C 
knows the creature Max, and judges of his growth quae a 
and improvement in ſociety, it appears evidently that NORM 
we Briti/h men were as barbarous and unciviliz d in jus mat 
reſpect of the Romans under a Cs AR, as the Re-. de in 
9ans themſelves were in reſpect of the Grecian, 6REC 
when they invaded that nation under a MUMM1Us, ¶ Proping; 
THe noble wits of a court education, who can go um, qu; 
no further back into antiquity than their pedigteq vin pro 
will carry *em, are able however to call to mind tha Practar. 
different ſtate of manners in ſome few reigns pal" in p/ 
when chivalry was in ſuch repute. The ladys werQfLiay þ, 
then ſpectators not only of feign'd combats and marW* f 
tial exerciſes, but of real duels and bloody feats lutos pe. 
a Sphaeun 
* VoL. III. p. 175. us: non 


Vor, J. 
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ams. They ſat as umpires and judges of the dough- Sect. 3. 
ty frays. Theſe were the ſaint-protectrices, to 
whom the champions chiefly paid their vows, and to 
whom they recommended themſelves by theſe galante 
quarrels, and elegant deciſions of right and juſtice, 
Nor is this ſpirit ſo intirely Joſt amongſt us, but that 
eren at this hour the fair ſex inſpire us ſtill with the 
fancy of like gallantrys. They are the chicf ſub- 
ect of many ſuch civil turmoils, and remain ſtili the 
ſecret influencing conſtellation by which we are en- 
geg d to give and aſk that /atis/adtio, which is pe- 
culiar to the fine gentleman of the age. For thus a 
certain galante of our court expreſs d the cafe very 
naturally, when being aſk'd by his friends, why one 
of his eſtabliſh'd character for courage and good ſenſe, 
wou'd anſwer the challenge of a coxcomb ; he con- 
esd, That for his 5w7: ſex, he cou'd ſafely truſt 
WI their judgment: but how ſhou'd he appear at 
night before the maids of honour 2?” 

. ocu is the different genius of nations; and of 
the ſame nation an different times and ſeaſons. For 
ſo among the antients, ſome have been known ten- 
ler of the “ ſex to ſuch a degree, as not to ſuffer 


Contra ea, pleraque noſtris moribus ſunt decora, 
quae apud illos turpia putantur. Quem enim ROMA- 


gat NORUM pudet uxorem ducere in convivium? Aut cu- 
in jus materfamilias non primum locum tenet aedium, at- 
No- ue in celebritate verſatur? quod multo fit aliter in 


GRAECIA. Nam neque in convivium adhibetur, nitt 
propinquorum, neque ſedet, niſi in interiore parte aedi- 


1 cm em, quae gynacconitis appellatur: quo nemo accedit, 
orc lt propinqua cognatione conjunctus.“ CORN. N. . 
tho Practat. See alſo ALIAN, cap. 1. lib. 10. and the 
vall in PAUSANIAS, lib. 5. cap. 6. and the ſtory of 


LIAN better related, as to the circumſtances. © Hine 
de ſuxo foeminas dejicere lex jubet, quae ad Olympicos 
ludos penetraſſe deprehenſae fuerint, vel quae omniuo 
.zhacum tranſmiſerint, quibus eſt eis interdictum die- 
uh non tamen deprelienſam eſſe ullam perhibent prac- 
'0L, I, R 
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'em to expoſe their modeſty, by the view of maſcu- 


line games, or theatrical repreſentations of any kind 3 
whatever. Others, on the contrary, have introduce d the | 
*em into their amphitheatres, and made 'em ſharers he f 
in the cruelleſt ſpectacles. with 

Bur let our authors or poets complain ever ſo pi. 


much of the genius of our people, 'tis evident, ve Eng 
are not altogether ſo barbarous or Gothich as they of ar 
pretend, We are naturally no ill foil; and have Cent! 
muſical parts which might be cultivated with great from 


advantage, if theſe gentlemen wou'd uſe the art of . 
maſters in their compoſition. They have power to 7 g 
it I n 


work upon our better inclinations, and may know | 
by certain tokens, that their audience is diſpos'd to 2 
receive nobler /ubjeds, and taſte a better anner, M © /”: 


than that which, through indulgence to themſelves 22 
more than to the aberld, they are generally pleas d fterce 
to make their choice. raged 
BE$S1DEs ſome laudable attempts which have been Her a 
made with tolerable ſucceſs, of late years, towards a q Ur 
juſt manner of writing, both in the heroick and fami- e 
liar ſtile ; we have older proofs of a right diſpoſitoni de m 
in our people towards the moral and inſtructire way. of 
Our * old dramatick Poet may witneſs for our good of lar 
ear and manly reliſh, Notwithſtanding his natur merel! 
rudeneſs, his unpoliſh'd ſtile, his antiquated phraſe nd a 
and wit, his want of method and coherence, and h e 
defcieney in almoſt all the graces and ornaments off *."%* 
this kind of writing; yet by the juſtneſs of his M 
* ter unam Callipatiram, quam alii Pherenicem nominant A N 
. 8 2 article 

Haec viro mortuo cum virili ornatu exercitationum | 
« mapitrom ſimulans, Piſidorum filium in certamen de fiudy a 
« duxit; jamque co vincente ſepimentum id quo magiſtro _ V 
© fſecluſas habent, tranſiluit veſte amiſſa. Inde foemina ou'd 
. , 3 . 5 exerciſe 
« apnitam, omni crimine liberarunt. Datum hoc ex | 2 Yak 
% dicum acquitate, patris, fratrum, & filii gloriae; 4 ad ye; 


omnes ex Olympicis ludis victores abierant. EX 
© lege ſancitum, ut nudati adeſſent ludis ipſis etiam 1 
„ giſtri.“ * SHARK ESPEAR. 
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1 
Al, the aptneſs of many of his deſcriptions, and Sect. 3. | ; 
the plain and natural turn of ſeveral of his charactert, YO | 
he pleaſes his audience, and often gains their ear ; ] j 
without a ſingle bribe from luxury or vice, That 4 
piece of his, which appears to have moſt affected | 
Engliſh hearts, and has perhaps been ofteneſt acted | 
of any which have come upon our ſtage, is almoſt one | 
continu'd 92oral : a ſeries of deep reflections, drawn | 
from one mouth, upon the ſubject of one ſingle acci- i! 
dent and calamity, naturally fitted to move horrour | 
and compaſſion. It may be properly ſaid of this play, | 
if I miſtake not, that it has only oNE h er or 
principal part. It contains no adoration or flattery 1 6 
of the ſex : no ranting at /e Gods : no bluſtring he- 
raſm ; nor any thing of that curious mixture of the 
| fierce and tender, which makes the hinge of modern 1 
tragedy, and nicely varies it between the points of . 
lere and honour, 

Uyox the whole: ſince in the two great poetick 
ſtations, the epick and dramatick, we may obſerve 
the moral genius ſo naturally prevalent : ſince our 
f molt approv'd hero/ck poem has neither the ſoſtneſs 
of language, nor the faſhionable turn of wit; bur 4; 
nerely ſolid thought, ſtrong reaſoning, noble paſſion, 
and a continu'd thred of moral doctrine, piety, and 
virtue to recommend it; we may jultly infer, that it 


: is not ſo much the public ear, as the ii hand and [1 
lieus manner of our poets, which needs redreſs, | 

4 
4 AND thus, at laſt, we are return'd to our old i 


Ml erticle of apvice; that main preliminary of /#//- 
i dy and inward converſe, which we have found fo | 

oi much wanting in the authors of our time, They 16065 
ſhou'd add the wiſdom of the Heart to the taſk and ö 

exerciſe of the brain, in order to bring proportion 
and beauty into their works. That their compoſition 
and vein of writing may be natural and free, they 


* The Tragedy of HAMLET, 
1 MILTON's Paradiſe Lal. 1. 
K 2 14h 
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ſhou'd ſettle matters, in the firſt place, with then; 


ſelves. And having gam'd a maſtery here; they may 


cafily, with the help of their genius, and a right utc 
of art, command their audience, and eſtabliſh a gd 
taſte, 

"Vis cn themſelves, that all depends. We have 
conſider d their other ſubjects of excuſe. We hare 
acquitted the GREAT MEN, their preſumptive pa— 
trons; whom we hare left to their own diſcretion, 
We have prov'd the cRIFICKS not only an inoffen- 
five, but highly uſeful race. And for the aunigxce, 
we have found it not ſo bad as might perhaps at ſuſt 
be apprehended, 

iT remains that we paſs ſentence on our art; 
after having precluded 'em their laſt refuge. Nor do 
we condemn 'em on their want of ww or fancy but 
or jpudyment and corredtneſs; which can only be at- 
tain d by thorow d7/igence, ſtudy, and impartial cen- 
jure 5} themſetoes, Tis * MANNERS which is want- 
ing. Tis a due ſentiment of MORALS, which alone 
can make us knowing in order and proportion; and 
give us the jult tone and meaſure of human paſſion. 

So much the Pont mutt neceſſarily borrow of 7h: 
Pfiliſepber, as to be muſter of the cen ropicks 
of morality, He mult at leaſt be fpeci2u/ly honeſt, 
and in all appearance a friend to virtue, thro- out his 
oem. The g-9d and wife will abate him nothing 
in this kind. And the people, tho corrupt, are, in 
the main, beſt ſatisfy'd with this conduct. 


Specigſa Locrs, morataue rede 

Fabula, nullins veneris, fine pondere & arte, 
Julius obloctat populum, meliufque moralur, 
Duam verſus ingpcs rerum, nug tque cant. 


Hor. de Arte Poct. 


* Supra, p. 141. C& infra, p. 227, 235, 236, 237- in 


the notes. And VOL, III. . 165, 169, 186, 192. 
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ſome new work he has made publick, to 
tell him, That he has un doubtedly ſurpa/r'd u- 
SEL.“ And indeed when one obſerves how well 
this compliment is receiv'd ; one wou'd imagine it 
to contain ſome wonderful hyperbele of praiſe. For 
xccording to the (train of modern politeneſs ; *tis not 
an ordinary violation of truth, which can afford a 
tribute ſufficient to anſwer any common degree of 
merit, Now 'tis well known that the gentlemen 
whoſe merit lies towards author/hip, are unwilling 
to make the leaſt abatement on the foot of this ce- 
remonial, One wou'd wonder therefore to find em 
o intirely ſatisfy'd with a form of praiſe, which in 
plain ſenſe amounts to no more than a bare afhirma- 
tire, * That they have in ſome manner differ'd from 
* themſelves, and are become ſomewhat awor/? or 
« better, than their common rate.“ For if the vileſt 
writer grows vier that ordinary, or exceeds his na- 
tural pitch on either ſide, he is juſtly ſaid 70 exceed, 
or gs beyond himpelf. | 
We find in the ſame manner, that there is no ex- 
preſſion more generally us'd in a way of compliment 
0 great men and princes, than that plain one, which 
Is ſo often verify'd, and may be ſafely pronounc'd 
for truth, on molt occaſions ; That they have act- 
ed lite themſelves, and ſutably to their own ge- 
* nius and character,” The compliment, it muſt 
be own'd, ſounds well. No one ſuſpects it. For 
hat perſon is there who in his imagination joins not 


R 3 


Is eſteem'd the higheſt compliment which Se&. 1. 
can be paid a writer, on the occaſion of Lv 
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Part 


OY native SELF, as oft as he 1s refer'd to it, and made 


Anvice to an Author. 


ſomething worthy and deſerving with his une and 
to conſider, Mh he i,? Such is the natural flee. 
tion of all mankind towards moral beauty and per- 
ſection, that they never fail in making this preſumy. 
tion in behalf of themſelves ; © That by nature they 
++ have ſomething eſtimable and worthy in reſpect ot 
others of their kind ; and that their genuine, true, 
and natural SELF, is, as it ought to be, of rea] 
value in ſocicty, and juſtly honourable for the 
* ſake of its merit, and good qualitys.” They con- 
clude therefore they have height of praiſe allotted 
em, when they are aſſur'd by any-one, that they 
have done nothing be/7w themſelves, or that in ſome 
particular action, they have exceeded the ordinary 
tenor of their character. 

Tuus is every-one convinc'd of the reality of 4 
betier SELF, and of the cult or homage which is due 
to it. The misfortune is, we are ſeldom taught to 
comprehend this , by placing it in a diſtinct view 
from its repreſentative or counterfeit, In our holy 
religion, which for the greateſt part is adapted to the 
very meaneſt capacitys, tis not to be expected that a 
Jpeculation of this kind ſhou'd be openly advancd, 
is enough that we have hints given us of a nobler 
/elf, than that which is commonly ſuppos'd the batis 
and ſoundauon of our actions. Self-intereſt is thete 
taken, as it is vulgarly conceiv'd. Tho on the 0- 
ther ſide there are, in tac moit © fucred liimmlects, 
examples given us of the higheft contempt of all fach 
intercited views, of a willingneſs to ſuffer without 
recompence for the ſake of others, and of a deſire 
to part even with 4% and being it-ſelf, on account 
of what is generous and worthy. But in the fame 
maaner as the cel-{tic! phe:.omena are in the ſacred 
volumes generally ticated according to common ima- 


* Exod. ch. Xuxii. ver. 31, 32, Cc. and Rom, ch. 3. 
Ver. 1, 2, 3, Cre. 
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gination, and the then current ſyſtem of aſtronomy Se&. 1. 
and natural ſcience ; ſo the moral appearances are in \ Wd 


many places preſery'd without alteration, according 
to vulgar prejudice, and the general conception of 
intereſt and ſelf-goo2d. Our real and genuine SELF 
is ſometimes ſuppos'd that ambitious one which is 
fond of power and glory, ſometimes that chi/4i/Þ one 
which 1s taken with vain ſhew, and is to be invited 
to obedience by promiſe of finer habitations, preci- 
ous {tones and metals, ſhining garments, crowns, and 
other ſuch dazling beautys, by which another earth, 
or material city, is repreſented, 

IT mult be own'd, that even at that time, when 
a greater and purer light diſclos'd it- ſelf in the cho- 
ſen nation; their natural “ gloomineſs appear'd (till, 
by the great difficulty they had % know themſelves, 
or learn their real intereſt, after ſuch long tutorage 
and inſtruction from above. The ſimplicity of that 
people mult certainly have been very great; when 
the beſt doctrine cou'd not go down without 2 treat, 
and the beſt diſciples had their heads fo running up- 
on their leaves, that they were apt to conſtrue every 
divine ſaying in a f be/ly-ſenſe, and thoughit nothing 
more ſelf- conſtituent than that inferiour receptacle. 
Their taſte in morals cou'd not fail of being ſutable 
to this extraordinary eſtimation of Henſeiveεt No 
wonder if the better and n2bler s ELV was left as a 
myſtery to a people, who of all humans kind were 
the molt groſly , crooked and perverſe. So that 
it mult neceſſarily be confeſs d, in tonour of their 
divine legiſlators, patriots, ud initrudtors, that they 
exceeded all others in goodneſs and generoi:ty ; ſince 
they cou'd ſo truly love their nation ard brethren, 
ſuch as they were; and cuu'd hc fo gererous and 
diſintereſted regards for thoſe who were ing them— 
ſelves ſo ſordidly intereſted and undeſerving. 


* Sypra, pag. 20. and VOL. III. pag 39,-—41, and 
8, &c. 


FT: Mat. ch. vi. ver. 6. 7, 8, &c. 
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Bur whatever may be the proper effect or ope- 


| WV ration of religion, 'tis the known province of philo. 


445 


ſophy to teach us our-/elves, keep us the /el/-/ame 
perſons, and fo regulate our governing fancys, paſ- 
ſions, and humours, as to make us comprehenſible to 
our-ſelves, and knowable by other features than 
thoſe of a bare countenance, For tis not certainly 
by virtue of our face merely, that we are our-/e/ver, 
'Tis not WE who change, when our complexion or 
ſhape changes. But there is ht, which when it is 
wholly metamorphos'd and converted, WE are ia 
reality transform'd and loſt. 

SHou'D an intimate friend of ours, who had en- 
dur'd many ſickneſſes, and run many ill adventures 
while he travel'd thro the remoteſt parts of the eaſt, 
and hotteſt countrys of the ſouth, return to us ſo 
alter'd in his whole outward figure, that till we had 
for a time convers'd with him, we cou'd not know 
him again to be the ſame perſon ; the matter wou'd 
not ſeem ſo very ſtrange, nor wou'd our concern on 
this account be very great. But ſhou'd a like face 
and figure of a friend return to us with thoughts and 
humours of a ſtrange and foreign turn, with paſli- 
ons, affections, and opinions wholly different from 


any-thing we had formerly known; we ſhou'd ſay 


in carneſt, and with the greateſt amazement and con- 
cern, that this was another creature, and not the 
friend whom we once knew familiarly. Nor ſhou'd 
we in reality attempt any renewal of acquaintance or 
correſpondence with ſuch a perſon, though perhaps 
he might preſcrve in his memory the faint marks or 
tokens of former tranſactions which had paſs d be- 
tween us. | 

WHEN a revolution of this kind, tho not ſo total, 
happens at any time in a character; when the pai- 
on or humour of a known perſon changes remarkav!y 
from what it once was; tis to philoſophy we then 
appeal. Tis cither the want or weakneſs of tis 
principle, which is charg'd on the delinquent, Ard 
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on this bottom it is, that we often challenge our- Sect. 1. 
ſelves, when we find ſuch variation in our manners; 
and obſerve that it is not always the ſame ſelf, nor 
the ſame intereſt we have in view ; bur often a direct 
contrary-one, which we ſerve ſtill with the ſame paſ- 
fon and ardour, When from a noted liberality we 
change perhaps to as remarkable a parſimony ; when 
from indolence and love of reſt we plunge into buſi- 
nels; or from a buſy and ſevere character, abhor- 
rent from the tender converſe of the fair ſex, we 
turn on a ſudden to a contrary paſſion, and become 
amorous, or uxorious: we acknowledg the weak- 
nels; and charging our defect on the genera] want 
of philoſophy, we ſay (ſighing) “ That, indeed, we 
none of us truly know cur-ſelves.” And thus we 
recognize» the authority and proper object of philoſo- 
phy; ſo far at leaſt, that tho we pretend not to be 
compleat phil:ſophers, we confeſs, That as we have 
more or leſs of this intelligence or comprebenſion 
« of our-felves, we are accordingly more or leſs 
truly MEN, and either more or leſs to be depend- 
cd on, in friendſhip, ſociety, and the commerce 
o life.” 
Tae fruits of this ſcience are indeed the faireſt 
imiginable; and, upon due trial, are found to be as 
well reliſh'd, and of as good ſavour with mankind, 
But when invited to the ſpeculation, we turn our 
es on that which we ſuppoſe the tree, 'tis no won- 
der if we flight the gardener/hip, and think the 
manner of calture a very contemptible myſtery. 
* Grapes, tis ſud, are nit gather'd from thorns ; 
vor figs from thiſtles.” Now if in the literate 
world there be any choking weed, any thing purely g 
ern ar thiſile, "tis in all likelihood that very kind 
of plant which ſtands for * philoſophy in ſome fa- 
mous ſchools, There can be nothing more ridicu- 
lous than to expect that manners or under/ianding 


10 


10 


* Jaſta, p. 224, 2258. and VOL. II. p. 120, 121. 
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Part 3. ſhou'd ſprout from ſuch a ſtock. It pretends indeed 
WY ſome relation to manners, as being definitive of the 


natures, eſſences, and propertys of ſpirits ; and ſome 
relation to reaſon, as deſcribing the ſhapes and forms 
of certain inſtruments imploy'd in the reaſoning art, 
But had the craftieſt of men, for many ages toge- 
ther, been imploy'd in finding out a method to con- 
found reaſon, and degrade the under/tanding of 
mankind; they cou'd not perhaps have ſucceeded 
better, than by the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a Mm. 
ſcience, 

I KNEW once a notable Enthu/iaft of the itinerant 
kind, who being upon a high ſpiritual adventure in 
a country where prophetick miſhons are treated 
as no jeſt, was, as he told me, committed a cloſe 
priſoner, and kept for ſeveral months, where he ſy 
no manner of light, In this baniſhment from let- 
ters and diſcourſe, the man very wittily invented an 
amuſement much to his purpoſe, and highly preſer- 
vative both of health and humour, It may be 
thought perhaps, that of all ſeaſons or circumſtances 
here was one the moſt ſutable to our oft-mention'd 
practice of soL OY; eſpecially ſince the pri- 
ſoner was one of thoſe whom in this age we uſually 
call philoſophers, a ſucceſſor of Pa RAcELsus, and 
a maſter in the occult ſciences. But as to moral 
ſcience, or any thing relating to /e/F-conver/e, he 
was a mere novice. To work therefore he went, 
after a different method. He tun'd his natural pipes 
not after the manner of a muſician, to practiſe what 
was melodious and agreeable in ſounds, but to fa- 
ſhion and form all ſorts of articulate voices the molt 
diſtinctly that was poſſible. This he perform'd by 
ſtrenuouſly exalting his voice, and eſſaying it in all 
the ſeveral diſpolitions and configurations of his 
throat and mouth, And thus bellowing, roaring, 
ſnarling, and otherwiſe variouſly exerting his organs 
of ſound, he endeavour'd to diſcover what letteis ot 


the alphabet cou'd belt deſign each ſpecies, or whit 
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gew letters were to be invented, and mark the undiſ- SeQ, 1. 
cover'd modifications. He found, for inſtance, the Cw 
letter A to be a moſt genuine character, an original 
and pure vowel, and juſtly plac'd as principal in the 
front of the alphabetick order. For having duly 
extended his under jaw, to its utmoſt diſtance from 
the upper ; and by a proper inſertion of his fingers 
provided againſt the contraction of either corner of 
his mouth, he experimentally diſcover'd it impoſhble | 
for human tongue under theſe circumſtances to emit 10 
my other mo 'ification of ſound than that which was hf 
deſcrib'd by this primitive character. The vowel © 
was form'd by an orbicular diſpoſition of the mouth | 
23 was aptly delineated in the character it-ſelf. The 1 
vowel U by a parallel protruſion of the lips. The 104 
other vowels and conſonants by other various colliſi- 101 
ons of the mouth, and operations of the active tongue 1 
upon the paſſive gum or palat. The reſult of this nl. 
profound ſpeculation and long exerciſe of our priſo- br 
ner, was a philoſophical treatiſe, which he com- 14 
pos d when he was ſet at liberty. He eſteem'd him- | 
ſelf the only maſter of voice and language on the ac- 
count of this his radical ſcience, and fundamental 
ſnaauledg of ſounds. But whoever had taken him 
to improve their voice, or teach 'em an agreeable 
or juſt manner of accent or delivery, wou'd, I 
believe, have found themſelves conſiderably delud- 
ed, | 
Tis not that I wou'd condemn as uſeleſs this 
ſpeculative ſcience of articulation, It has its place, 
no doubt, among the other ſciences, and may ſerve 
to grammar, as grammar ſerves to rhetorick, and | 
to other arts of ſpeech and writing. The ſolidity 10 
of mathematicks, and its advantage to mankind, is | 
| prov'd by many effects in thoſe beneficial arts and 
ſciences which depend on it: tho aftrologers, horo- 
ſeopers, and other ſuch, are pleas'd to honour them- " 
ſelves with the title of ath-maticians, As for All 
| metaphy/icks, and that which in the ſchools is taught 
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Part 3. for /ogick or for ethicks ; I ſhall willingly allow it to 
paſs for philoſophy, when by any real effects it is 


prov'd capable to refine our ſpirits, improve our un- 
derſtandings, or mend our manners. But if the de- 
fining material and immaterial ſubſtances, and di- 
ſtinguiſhing their propertys and modes, is recommend- 
ed to us, as the right manner of procceding in the 
diſcovery of our own natures, I ſhail be apt to ſu- 
ſpe& ſach a ſtudy as the more deluſive and infatuat- 
ing, on account of its magnificent pretenſion. 

Tu ſtudy of triangles and circles interferes not 
with the ſtudy of ,. Nor does the ſtudent in 
the mean while ſuppoſe himſelf advancing in wiſdom, 
or the knowledg of himſelf or mankind. All hede- 
fires, is to keep his head ſound, as it was before, 
And well, he thinks indeed, he has come off, if by 
good fortune there be no crack made in it. As for 
other ability or improvement in the knowledg of hu- 
man nature or the world; he refers himſelf to other 
Rtudys and practice. Such is the mathematician's 
modeſty and good ſenſe, But for the philoſopher, 
who pretends to be wholly taken up in conſidering 
his higher facultys, and examining the powers and 
principles of his underſtanding ; if in reality his phi- 
loſophy be foreign to the matter profeſs'd ; if it goes 
beſide the mark, and reaches nothing we can truly call 
our intereſt or concern; it muſt be ſomewhat worſe 
than mere ignorance or idiotiſm. The moſt ingenious 
way of becoming fooliſh, is by a /y/fem. And the 
ſureſt method to prevent good ſenſe, is to ſet up 
ſomething in the room of it. The liker any thing 
is to wiſdom, if it be not plainly the thing zt-/elf, 
the more directly it becomes 714 oppoete. 

ONE wou'd expect it of theſe phy/iologi/ts and 
ſcarchers of modes and ſubſtances, that being ſo ex- 
alted in their underſtandings, and inrich'd with ſci- 
ence above other men, they ſhou'd be as much aborc 
em in their paſſions and ſentiments. The conſci- 
ouſneſs of being admitted into the ſecret receſſes of 
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1 human heart, ſhou'd, one wou'd think, create in Seq. 1. 
theſe gentlemen a ſort of magnanimity, which might 
diſtinguiſh em from the ordinary race of mortals, 

But if their pretended knowledg of the machine of 

this world, and of their own frame, is able to pro- 
duce nothing beneficial either to the one or to the 
other; I know not to what purpoſe ſuch a philoſo- 
phy can ſerve, except only to ſhut the door againſt 
better knowledg, and introduce impertinence and cou- 
ccit with the beſt countenance of authority. 

'T1s hardly poſſible for a ſtudent, but more e- 
ſpecially an author, who has dealt in zdeas, and 
treated formally of the paſſions, in a way of natural 
prilsſophy, not to imagine himſelf more wile on this 
account, and more knowing in his own character, 
and the genius of mankind, But that he is miſtaken 
in his calculation, experience generally convinces us: 
none being found more impotent in themſelves, of 
les command over their paſſions, leſs free from ſu- 
perſtition and vain fears, or leſs ſafe from common 
impoſture and deluſion, than the noted head-picces 
of this ſtamp. Nor is this a wonder. The fpecu- 
lation in a manner beſpeaks the praQice. There 
needs no formal deduction to make this evident. A 
ſmall help from our familiar method of /-/i/-5ny 
may ſerve turn: and we may perhaps decide ths 
matter in a more diverting way; by confronting this 
ſuper-ſpeculative philoſophy with a more practi- 
cal fort, which relates chicfly to our acquaintance, 
Inendſhip, and good correſpondence with 4 
ſelves, 

Ox this account, it may not be to my reader's 
diladrantage, if forgetting him for a while, I apply 
Crefly to y- ſelſ, and, as occaſion offers, aſſume 
tat o[f-converſant practice, which I have pretend- 
eto diſcloſe. ?*T1s hop'd therefore, he will not e- 
kem it as ill-breeding, if I loſe the uſual regard ta 
his preſence. And thou'd I fall inſenſibly into one 


of the paroxyſins deſcrib'd; and as in a ſort of 
Vor. 1. 


bo 
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Part 3. phrenzy, enter into high expoſtulation with my: ſelf; 
be will not ſurely be offended with the free language, 


or even with the reproaches he hears from a perſon 
who only makes bold with whom he may. 


IF A paſſenger ſhou'd turn by chance into 3 
watchmaker's ſhop, and thinking to inform himſelf 
concerning watches, ſhould inquire, of what metal, 
or what matter, cach part was compos'd ; what 
gave the colours, or what made the ſounds 3 with- 
out examining what the real uſe was of ſuch an in- 
ſtrument; or by what movements its end was belt 
attain'd, and its perfection acquir'd : tis plain that 
ſuch an examiner as this, wou'd come ſhort of any 
underſtanding in the real nature of the inſtrument, 
Shou'd a philoſopher, after the ſame manner, cm- 
ploy himſelf in the ſtudy of human nature, diſcover 
only, what effects each paſhon wrought upon the 
body; what change of aſpect or feature they pro- 
duc'd; and in what different manner they affected 
the limbs and muſcles; this might poſhbly quality 
him to give advice to an anatomiſt or a limner, 
but not to 91ankind or to himſelf : ſince according to 
this ſurvey he conſider'd not the real operation or 
energy of his ſubject, nor contemplated the 7a", 
as real man, and as a human agent; but as a watch 
or common machine. 

« Tus paſhon of ear (as a * modern Philoſopher 
« informs me) determines the ſpirits to the muſcles 
of the knees, which are inſtantly ready to per- 
© form their motion; by taking up the legs with 
© incomparable celerity, in order to remove the 
body out of harm's way.” Excellent me- 
chaniſm ! But whether the knocking together ot 

th: knees be any more the cowardly ſymptom of 
fiokt, than the chattering of the teeth is the (tout 


* Nunfeur Ds CARTES, in his treatiſe of the 
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ſymptom of reſiſtance, I ſhall not take upon me to Sec, 1. 


determine. 
find nothing of the leaſt /e, concernment. And 1 
may depend upon it, that by the molt teſin d ſpecula- 
tion of this kind, 1 ſhall neither learn to diminith my 
fears, or raiſe my courage. This, however, I may 
be aſſur'd of, that 'tis the nature of fear, as well as 
ef other paſhons, to have its increaſe and decreaſe, 
as it is fed by chu u, and influenc'd by cuſtom and 
practice. 

urs paſſions, according as they hare the a- 
ſcendency in me, and differ in proportion with one 
another, affect my character, aud make me ditfereut 
with reſpect to - elf and others. I mult, there- 
tore, of neceſſity find redreſs and improvement in 
this caſe, by retleéting juſtly on the manner of my 
dn 9254152, as guided by afectiau which depend 
ſo mach on apprehenſion and conceit. By examin- 
ing the various turns, ,inflextons, declenſions, and 
inward revolutions of 752 pains, I mult undoubted— 
ly come the better to underttand a human breatt, 
and judg the better both of others and -A. 
'Tis impollible to make the leaſt advancement in 
ſuch a ſtudy, without acquiring ſome advantage, from 
the regu.ation and government of thoſe pathons, 03 
Which the conduct of a lite depends. 

Fork inſtance, if $sUrERSTITION be the fort ut 
fear which molt oppreſſes; 'tis not very mateiial to 
inquire, on this occalion, to what parts or diſtricis 
the blood or ſpirits are immediately detach'd, or 
Where they arc to rendevouz, For this no mote 
imports me to underſtand, than it depends on mc to 
regulate or change. But when the grounds of this 


ſuperſtitious fear are conſider'd to be from i, 
and the ſubjects of it come to be thorowiy fcarcli'd 
and examin'd ; the paſſion it ſelf mult neceſiarily di- 
miniſh, as I diſcover more and more the impo!tur:: 
which belongs to it. 
Ix the ſame mauner, if vaxiTy be from e, 
8 2 


In this whole ſub;ct of inquiry I ſhall Cory 
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Part 3. and I conſider how vanzty is conceiv'd, from what 


WV imaginary advantages, and inconſiderable grounds; 


if I view it in its exceſhve height, as well as in its 


contrary depreſhon 5 *tis impothble I ſhou'd not in 


ſome mcaſure be reliev d of this diſtemper. 


* L.audis amore tumes 9 Sunt certa piacula — 
Sunt verba & vices quibus hunc lenire dolorom 
Pg, & magnam morbi deponere partem. 


Tut ſame muit happen in reſpect of anger, am— 
vitizn, love, diſire, and the other paſſions from 
hence 1 frame the different notion I have of te 
r/t, For as theſe pathons veer, my zutereſt veers, 
my ffeerage varys 3 and 1 make alternately, now 


this, now that, to be my courſe and harbour, "The 


man in anger, has a different happineſs from the 
man ia love. And the mag lately become covetous, 
Mas a di3crent notion of /uti;fadtion from what he 
had before, when he was liberal. Even the man 
in humour, has another thought of 7ztere/? and ad- 
©a71tage than the man out of humour, or in the lealt 
diurb d. The examination, therefore, of my us 
715475, and the + Inquiry after my paſſions, mult 
neccHurily draw along with it the fearch and ſcrutiny 
of my Sue, and rhe ſincere conſideration of my 
[cops and end, And thus the ſtudy of human aftecr 
7:54: cannot fail of leading me towards the know ledg 
ci harman nature, and of MY-SELF, 

Tus is the philsfophr, which, by nature, has 
the pre-eminence above all other ſcience, or know. 
ledg. Nor can this ſurely be of the ſort cail'd 
t vain or deceitful: ſince it is the only means by 
which 1 can diſcover vanity and deceit, This is not 
of that kind which depends on ꝗ genealsgys Or 1a 
ditions, and ꝓ miniſters queſticns and vain jangiihgss 


. 


* Hor. Epit. 1. lib. 1. 
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It has not its name, as other philoſophys, from the Seck. 1. 
mere ſubtlety and nicety of the ſpeculation ; but, A 


by way of excellence, from its being ſuperior to all 
other ſpeculations; from its preſiding over all other 
ſciences and occupations; teaching the meaſure of 
each, and aſſigning the juſt value of every thing in 
life. By this ſcience relig7on it- ſelf is judg'd, /pi- 
riti are ſearch'd, prophecys prov'd, miracles diſtin- 
ouiſh'd : the ſole meaſure and ſtandard being taken 
from uoral rectitude, and from the diſcernment of 
what is ſound and juſt in the affections. For if the 
tree is known only by its fruits ; my ſirſt endea- 
rour muſt be to diſtinguiſh the true taſte of ute, 
refine my palat, and eſtabliſh a juſt reliſh in the kind. 
So that to bid me judg authority by morals, whilſt 
the rule of morals is ſuppos'd + dependent on mere 
authority and «///; is the ſame in reality as to bid 
me ſee with my eyes ſhut, meaſure without a ſtan- 
dard, and count without arithmetick. 

AnD thus rHiLosor AN, which judges both of 
her-ſelf, and of every thing beſides ; diſcovers her 
own province, and chief command; teaches me ro 
diſtinguiſh between her perſon and her likeneſs ; and 

| ſhews me her immediate and real felf, by that ſole 


| pririlege of teaching me 1% know myſelf, and what 
ſ 3 * . ys * . . . 

- Wl 6/9125 te me. She gives to every inferiour ſcience 

s joit rank; leave ſome to meaſure ſaundt; others 


to ican Hllablo ; ocher to weigh vacuums, and de- 
line /paces, and exter/i9ns; but referves to ber-f{clt 
her due authority, and majc{ty ; keeps her ſtate, 
and antient title, of Vite Luv, virtutis indagatrix, 
aud the reit of thoſe jult appellations which of old 
belonged to her; when the merited to be apoſtro- 
P12 d, as ſhe was, by the F Orator: „Tu inven- 


* 1 * T 
Luxe ch. vi. ver. 43, 44. and Mat. ch. vii. ver. 16. 
det Yai: . Pe 14 21 7. 


es. T. Fra, pag. 72 
1 „ 23... £ 2 A 
M. Cicero . 4 4}. . Dakſs. lib. 5. 
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Part 3. trix legum, tu magiſira morum & diſcipline, 

At autem unus dies bene & ex preceptis 
tuts adtus, peccanti immortalitati anteponendus,” 
Excellent miſtrcſs ! but eaſy to be miſtaken ! whilf 
ſo many handmaids wear as illuſtrious apparel ; and 
ſome are made to outthine her far, in dreſs, and or- 
nament. 

Ix reality ; how ſpecious a ſtudy, how ſolemn an 
amuſement is rais d from what we call philoſophical 
ſpeculations ! — the ſermatizn of ideas ! — compsſis 
tions, compariſons, agreement and diſagreement ! — 
What can have a better appearance, or bid fairer 
for genuine and true PHILOSOPHY ? Come 
on then. Let me philoſophize in this manner; if 
this be indeed the way 1 am to grow w/e, Let me 
examine my cas of ſpace and ſub/tance : let me 
look well into matter and its nodes; if this be look- 
ing into MY-SELF; if this be to improve my un- 
derjiandins, and enlarge my minD. For of this | 
may ſoon be ſatisfy'd. Let me obſerve therefore, 
with diligence, what paſſes here ; what connexion 
and conlittency, what agreement or diſagreement I 
find within Whether, according to my prelent 
* ideas, that which I approve this hour, I am like 
© to approve as well the next: and in calc it be o- 
% therwiſe with me; how or after what manner, I 
% ſhail relieve my-ſelf; how aſcertain my idea, 
„% and keep my opinion, liking, and eſteem of things, 
« the ſane,” If this remains unfoly'd ; if I am ll 


the ſame myſtery to my-ſcif as ever : to what pir- a v 
pole is all this reafoning and acuteneſs ? \Wherctore bri 
do I admire my philoſopher, or ſtudy to become anc 
ſuch a one, my-ſelf? a 

0-Day things have ſacceeded well with me: 4 
conſcquently my ideas are rais'd: “ is a ſine 1 
* woild! Al} is glorious! Every thing deiyht- div 
„ ful and entertaining! Mankind, converſation, pot 


. . 5 
company, ſocicty; what can be more deſirable 
To-iitrrriow comes diſappointments, croſics, diſgrace, 
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And what follows? „ O miſerable mankind ! Seq, x. 
« wretched (tate! Who wou'd live out of foli- Law 


„ tude? who wou'd write or act for fuch a world?“ 
Philoſopher ! where are thy zdeas ? where is truth, 
certainty, evidence, ſo much talk'd of? "Tis here ſure- 
ly they are to be maintain'd, if any were. Tis here 
am to preſcrve ſome 7 diſtinctians, and ade- 
quate ideas; which if I cannot do a jot the more, 
by what ſuch a philoſophy can teach me, the philo- 
ſophy is in this reſpect impoſing, and deluſive. For 
whatever 1ts other virtues are ; it relates not to e 
my-ſelf, it concerns not the nan, nor any otherwiſe 
affects he uind than by the conceit of knowledg, and 
the falſe aſſurance rais d from a ſuppos'd improve- 
ment, 

AGAIN, What are my ideas of the world, 
of pleaſure, riches, fame, life? What judgment 
am I to make of mankind and human affairs? What 
ſentiments am I to frame? What opinions? What 
maxims ? If none at all; why do I concern my- 
{elf in ſpeculations about my ideas? What is it to 
me, for inſtance, to know what kind of idea I can 
form of pace? Divide a ſolid body of whatever 
dimenſion (ſays a renown'd modern Philoſopher :) 
* and 'twill be impoſhble for the parts to move 
* within the bounds of its ſuperſicies; it there be 
* not left in it “ a void ſpace, as big as the icatt 
part into which the ſaid body 1s divided.” 
Thvs the Atomiſt, or Epicurean, pleading for 
a vacuum, The Plenitudinarian, on the other ſide, 
brings his #uid in play, and joins the idea of 5 
and extenſion. «Of this, ſays one, I have clcar 
ideas. Of this, ſays the other, I can be certain. 
And what, ſay I, if in the whole matter there be 
6 no certainty at all?” For mathematicians arc 
divided: and mechanicks procced us well on one hy- 
potheſis as on the other, My 242d, lam fatisfy'd, will 
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Part 3. proceed either way alike : for it is concern'd on nei- 


ther hide. 


indeed; if not found /aveet ? 


% Philoſopher ! Let me hear con- 
* cerning what is of ſome moment to me. Let me 
de hear concerning 4% ; what the right notion is; 
* and what I am to ſtand to, upon occaſion : that 
« may not, when life ſcems retiring, or has run 
te ijt-ſc{f out to the very dregs, cry Vanity! con- 
« demn the world, and at the ſame time complain, 
« that /ife 7s /hort and paſſing /”” Yor why ſo ſhort 
Why do I complain 
both ways? Is vanity, mere vanity, a happineſs ? 
Or can miſery pa/5 away too ſoon ? 

THis is of moment to me to examine. This is 
worth my while, If, on the other ſide, I cannot 
find the agreement or diſagreement of my ideas in 
this place; if 1 can come to nothing certain here; 
what is all the reſt to me? What fignifies it how 
come by my idea, or how compound em; which 
are ſiuple, and which complex? It I have a right 
idea of liſe, now when perhaps I think ſlightly of 
it, and reſolve with my-ſelf, That it may eaſily 
be laid down on any honourable occaſion of ſer-— 
vice to my friends, or country j” teach me how 
I may preſerve this idea: or, at leaſt, how I may 
get ſafely rid of it; that it may trouble me no more, 
nor lcad me into ill adventures, Teach me how I 
came by ſuch an piu of worth and virtue; what 
it is, which at one time raiſes it ſo high, and at an- 
other time reduces it to nothing; how theſe ditturb- 
ances and fluctuations happen; By what innovati- 
« on, What compoſition, what intervention of ther 
« ideas.” If this be the ſubject of the - 


ſaplicul arts; I readily apply to it, and embrace 
the ſtudy. 


If there be nothing of this in the caſe ; 
I nave no occaſion for this ſort of learning; and am 
no more defirous of knowing how I form or com- 
pound thoſe ideas which are mark'd by words, than 
I an» of knowing how, and by what motions of my 
tongue or palat, I form thoſe articulate ſournd:, 
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which I can full as well pronounce, without any ſuch Sect. 2, 


{cicace or ſpeculation, 


TROT MM 


UT here it may be convenient for me to quit 

my-felf a while, in favour of my reader; let 

if he prove one of the ancourteors fort, he ſhou' >t 

raiſe a conſiderable objection in this place, He may 

alk perhaps, © Why a writer for /e//-entertainment 

* jhou'd not keep his writings to himſelf, without 
„ appearing in publick, or before the averld,” 

Is an{wer to this I thall only ſay, that for appear- 
ing in publick, or before the wworld, I do not readily 
conceive what our worthy objector may underſtand 
by it, I can call to mind, indeed, among my ac- 
quaintance, certain merchant ai centurers in the let» 
ter-trade, who in correſpondende with their factors 
bookſeller, are enter d into a notable commerce with 
the world, They have directly, and in due form 
of preface, and epift/e deicatory, ſollicited the pu- 
blick, and made intereſt with friends for tavour and 
protection on this account, They have ventur'd, 
perhaps, to join ſome great man's reputation with 
their own; having obtain'd his permiſſion to addreſs 

a work to him, on preſumption of its pafling for 
e conſiderable in the eyes of .in. One 

may eaſily i imagine that ſuch patroniz'd and avow'd 
authors as thete, wou'd be ſhrewdly diſappointed if 
the public took no notice of their labours, But for 
my own part, 'tis of no concern to me, what regard 
the publick beſtows on my amuſements; or after 
What manner it comes acquainted with w hat | write 
for my private entertainment, or by way of cdi 
to ſuch of my acquaintance as are thus deſperately 
embark d. 

1 requiſte, that my friends, who peraſe theſe 
advices, liovu'd read em in better characters than 
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And by good luck 


have a very fair hand offer d, which may ſave me 


the trouble of re-copving, and can readily furrith 
me with as many handiome copys as I cou'd defire, 
for my own and friends ſervice, I have not, indeed, 
forbid my amanuen/is the making as many as bs 
pleaſes for his own benefit. What I wrne is not 
worth being made a myſtery. And it it be woith 
any one's purchaſing; much good may do the pur- 
chaſer. is a trafic 1 have no ſhare in; tho 1 ac- 
cidentally furniſh the ſubject- matter. 

AND thus am I no- wiſe more an AUTHOR for be- 

ing in ſriut. 1 am conſcious of no additional virtue, 
or dangerous quality, from having lain at any time 
under the weight of that alphabe tick engine cal d 
the preſs, I know no conjuration in it, either with 
reſpect to church or ſtate. Nor can 1 imagine why 
the machine ſhowy appear ſo formidable to ichvlars, 
and renown'd clerks ; whole very myitery and toun: 
dation depends on the letter- manufacture. Jo al- 
low benefit of clergy, and ts reſtrain the preſs, ſcems 
to me to have ſomething of croſs-purpoſc in it, 1 
can hardly think that the quality of what is writ- 
ten can be alter'd by t/e manner of writing : or 
that there can be any harm in a quick way of copy- 
ing fair, and keeping copys alike, Why a man may 
not be permitted to write with 77072 as well as gui! 
I can't conceive ; or how a writer changes his capa- 
city, by this new dreſs, any more than by the wear 
of 4wove-{tockings, after having worn no other manu- 
facture than the kt. 


SO MUCH for my reader, if perchance I have 
any beſides the friend or two above-mention'd. For 
being engag d in morals, and induc'd to treat fo 11- 
gOrous A ſubject as that of el, =CXAMINALIIN; U na- 
turally call to mind the extreme delicacy and ten- 
derneſs of modern appetites, iu rc{pect of the p-i/5- 


ſophy of this kind. What diſtaſte poſſibly may have 
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ariſen from ſome medicinal doſes of a like nature, ad- Sect. 2. 
minilter'd to raw ſtomachs, at a very early age, I & 


will not pretend to examine, But whatever manner 
in philoſophy happens to bear the leaſt reſemblance 
to that of calechiſiu, cannot, I'm perſuaded, of it- 
ſelf, prove very inviting, Such a ſmart way of que- 
ſtioning our ſelves in our youth, has made our man- 
hood more averſe to expoltulatory diſcipline, And 
tho the ue tapHN ical points of our belief are by this 
method, with admirable care and caution, inſtill d 
into tender minds; yet the manner of thus anticipat- 
ng philoſophy, may make the after-work of reaſon, 
and the inward exerciſe of the nend, at a riper age, 
proceed the more heavily, and with greater reluct- 
ance. 

IT muſt necds be a hard caſe with us, after hav- 
ng paſs'd ſo learned a childhoad, and been inſtructed 
in our own and other higher 722tures, efſences, incarpo— 
real ſubſtances, perſonalitys, and the like; to conde- 
ſcend at riper years to ruminate and con over this leſ- 
ſon a ſecond time. Tis hard, after having, by ſo many 
pertinent interrogatorys, and decilive ſentences, de- 
dar*'d ho and what we are; to come leiſurely, in 
another view, to inquire concerning our real SELF, 
and END, the judgm?7nt we are to make of 1xNTE= 
REST, and he opinion we ſhou'd have of ADV AN- 
TAaGE and GOOD : Which is what mult neceſſarily 
determine us in our conduct, and prove the leading 
principle of our lives. 

Can we bear look.ng a- new into theſe myſterys ? 
Can we endure a new ing, after having once 
learnt our leſſon from the world ? Hardly, I 
peſunc. For by the leſſon of this latter /ch-0f, 
a according to the ſenſe 1 acquire in converſe with 
prime men; ſhou'd lat ary t me aſk my-ſelf, What 
givern'd me? |1 ond ander readily, My inte- 
reſt, « But what is 7/2/2re/7* And how go- 
« vern'd ? By opinion and fancy. Is 
* cyery thing therefore my intereſt which I fancy 
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e ſuch? Or may my fancy poſſibly be wrong? 

« It may. It my fancy of intereſt therefore be 
e wrong; can my purſuit or aim be right? 
&« Hardly ſo. Can I then be ſuppos'd to it, 
« when I know not; in reality, ſo much as how 7 
cc aim?” 

My chief intereſt, it ſeems therefore, muſt be to 

get an aim; and know certainly where my happineſs 


and advantage lies. «© Where elſe can it lie, * 
« than in my pleoſire; ſince my advantage and 
& pood muſt ever be pleaſing : and what is pleaf- . 
« ing, can _—_ A other than my advantage and 
good? K llent! Let fancy therefore go- I 
« yern, and Wet be what we plenrſe, For if let 
ce that Which pleaſes us be our good, “ beca/s it it, 
« þlc:/cs us; any-thing may be our IN TE&EST or NG 
© GOOD, Nothing can come amiſs. That which whe 
« we fondly make our /afppine/s at one time, we actic 
« may as readily un- make at another. No-one can be a 
« learn what rea/ GooD is. Nor can any-one up- it? 
4 on this foot be ſaid to urrterſkand bis ix rE:“ ſhou 
© REST.” and 
Hr, we ſee, are ſtrange embroils! But W the | 


let us try to deal more candidly with our: ſches, WF nous 
and frankly own that , pleaſure is no rule of G00; WM plain 
ſince when we follow pleaſure merely, we are df. the « 
ouſted, and change from one ſort to another: con- Ty | 
demning that at one time, which at another we car- from 
neſtly approve 3 and never judging equally of Va- bertz 
pineſs, whillt we follow Yaſſion and mere humour, plea 

A Lover, for inſtance, when ſtruck with the nelt | 
idea or fancy of his enjoyment, promiſes himſelf the W mora 


higheſt felicity, if he ſucceeds in his ew amour. — WY any } 
He ſucceeds in it; finds not the felicity he exped- ¶ are { 
cd : but promiſes himſelf the ſame again in ſome c- Ir 


ther, The ſame thing happens : he 1s diſap- 


* Vor.. II. p. 148. and Vol. III. p. 137. | 
Ir a, p. 229. : Ve 
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pointed as before; bur ſtill has faith. 
with this game, he quits the chace ; renounces the 
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way of courtſhip and intrigue, and deteſts the ce- 
remony and difficulty of the pleaſure, A new 
fpecies of amours invites him. Here too he meets 
the ſame inquietude and inconſtancy. Scorning 
to grow /otti/h, and plunge in the loweſt fink of 
vice, he ſhakes off his intemperance ; deſpiſes glut- 
tony and riot; and hearkens to ambition. He grows 
2 man of buſineſs, and ſeeks authority and fame. 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem PROTEA node 


Les r this therefore ſhou'd be my own caſe ; 
let me ſee whether I can controul my ſuncy, and fix 
it, if poſſible, on ſomething which may hold gd. 
hen 1 exerciſe my reaſon in 99ral ſubjects; 
when I employ my affection in friendly and ſecial 
actions, I find I can fincerely enjoy my-/elf{ If there 
be a pleaſure therefore of this kind ; why not indulge 
it? Or what harm would there be, ſuppoſing it 
ſhou'd grow greater by indulgence? If I am /azy, 
and indulge my-ſelf in the languid pleaſure ; I know 
the harm, and can foreſee the drome. If I am luxu- 
rious, I know the harm of this alſo, and have the 
plain proſpect of the ſot. If avarice be my pleaſure 
the end, I know, is being a ui er. But if noNES?? 
TY be my delight, I know no other conſequence 
from indulging ſuch a paſhon, than that of growing 
better-natur'd, and enjoying more and more the 
pleaſures of ſociety, On the other hand, if this ho- 
nelt pleaſure be loſt, by knaviſh indulgence, and im- 
morality, there can hardly be a ſatis faction left of 
any kind; ſince good - nature and ꝗ ſocial affection 
are ſo eſſential even to the pleaſures of a debauch, 

Ir therefore the only pleaſure I can freely and 


* Hor. Epi. 1. lid, 2. + vor. II. p. 83; 
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Part 3. without reſerve indulge, be that of the ne and 
WY moral kind ; if the rational and ſocial enjoyment be 


ſo conſtant in it-ſelf, and ſo eſſential to happineſs ; 
why ſhou'd I not bring my other pleaſures to cor- 
reſpond and be friends with it, rather than raiſe my- 


ſelf other pleaſures, which are deſtructive of this 


foundation, and have no manner of correſpondcncy 
with one another ? 

Uros this bottom let me try how I can bear the 
aſſault of Fancy, and maintain my-ſelf in my mo- 
ral fortreſs, againſt the attacks which are rais'd on 
the ſide of corrupt interęſt and a wrong /e/f, When 
the idea of pleaſure ſtrikes, I aſk my-ſelf : © Be- 
& fore I was thus ſtruck by the idea, was any thing 
c amiſs with me? No. Therefore remove 
te the idea, and I am well. But having this 1dea 
« ſuch as I now have, I cannot want the thing, 
« without regret. See, therefore, which is belt: 
« either to ſuffer under this want, till the idea be 
«© remov'd; or by ſatisfying the want, confirm not 
« only this idea, but all of the ſame ſtamp?” 

ix reality, has not every FANCY a like privilege 
of paſling ; if any /ingle one be admitted upon nts 


own authority? And what mult be the iſſue of 


ſuch an economy, if the whole fantaſtick crew be 
introduc'd, and the door refus'd to none? What 
elſe is it than this management which leads to the 
molt diſſolute and profligate of characters? What 
is it, on the contrary, which raiſes us to any degree 
of worth or ſteddineſs, beſides a direct contrary prac- 
tice and conduct? Can there be frength of mind, 
can there be command over one's ſelf"; if the ideas 
of pleaſure, the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and the ſtrong 
pleadings of appetite and delire are not often with- 
ſtood, and the imaginatizns ſoundly reprimanded, 
and brought under ſubjection? 

Tuus it appears that the method of examining 
our ideas is no pedantick practice. Nor is there any 
thing un-galante in the manner of thus queſtioning 
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the lady-fancys, which preſent themſelves as charm- Se. 2. 


ingly dreſs'd as poſſible to ſollicit their cauſe, and 


obtain a judgment, by favour of that worſe part, 
and corrupt SELF, to whom they make their appli- 
cation. 

Ir may be juſtly ſaid of theſe, that they are very 
powerful ſallicitreſſen. They never ſeem to impor- 
tune us; tho they are ever in our eye, and mect 
us whichever way we turn. They underſtand bet- 
ter how to manage their appearance, than by always 
throwing up their veil, and thewing their faces open- 
ly in a broad light, to run the danger of cloying 
our light, or expoſing their features to a ſtrict exami- 
nation, So far are they from ſuch forwardneſs, that 
they. often ſtand as at a diſtance ; ſuffering us to 
make the firit advance, and contenting themſelves 
with difcdvering a ſide- face, or beſtowing now and 
then a. glance in a myſterious manner, as if they en— 
deavour d to conceal their perſons, 

OxE of the molt dangerous of theſe enchartreſos 
appears in a fort of diſmal weed, with the mot! 
mournful countenance imaginable; often calting up 
her eyes, and wringing her hand; fo that 'tis im- 
poſſible not to be mov'd by her, till her meaning be 
conſider'd, and her impoſture fully known, The 
airs ſhe borrows, are from the tragick muſe Mt. - 
POMENE, Nor is ſhe in her own perſon any way 
amiable or attractive. Far from it. Her art is to 
render her- ſelf as forbidding as poiltble ;- that her 
filters may by her means be the more alluring, 


And if by her tragick aſpect; and melancholy looks, 


ſhe can perſuade us that dewth (whom ſhe repreſents) 
is ſuch a hideous form; ſhe conquers in behalf of 
the whole ſantaſtick tribe of wanton, gay, and fond 


deſires. Effeminacy and cowardice inſtantly pre- 


val, The poorelt 92azs of life grow in repute, 

when the ends and juſt conditions of it are fo little 

known, and the dread of parting with it rais'd to ſo 

high a degree. The more cagerly we graſp at /ife, 
T 2 
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part 3. che more impotent we are in the enjoyment of it. 
hy this avidity, its very lees and dregs ate ſwal- 


low'd. The ideas of ſordid pleaſure are advanc d. 
Worth, manhood, generofity, and all the nobler o- 
pinions and ſentiments of honeſt Go ob, and wirtr- 
ous pleaſure, diſappear, and fly before this Pucer; 
of terrcrs. 

Ts a mighty delight which a ſort of counter- 
philoſophers take in ſeconding this phantom, and 
playing her upon our underſtandings, whenever they 
wou'd take occaſion to confound em. The vicious 
poets employ this /pec7re too on their fide ; tho af- 
ter a different manner. By the help of this tragick 
acince, they gain a fairer audience for the luxurious 
tincys, and give their Ex ATO's and other playſome 
ses a Faller {cope in the ſupport of riot and de- 
bauch. The gloomy proſpect of death becomes the 
inCuntive to pleaſures of the loweſt order. Aſhes 
and laude, the 15726 and cypreſs, are made to ſerve 
as foils to /uxury, The abhorrence of an inſenſible 
{tate makes mere vitality and animal-ſenſation highly 
cheriſh'd. 


* Indulge genis: carpamus dulcia, noftrum eff 
Qꝛeod vivis : Cinis, & Manes, & Fabula fies. 


'Tis no wonder if luxury profits by the deformity of 
the ſpecter- opinion. She ſupports her intereſt by 
this childiſh bug-bear ; and, like a mother by her 
infant, is hugg'd ſo much the cloſer by her vo- 
tary, as the fear preſſes him, and grows importunate. 
She invites him to /ive aft, according to her belt 
meaſure of %. And well ſhe may. Who woud 
not willingly make 4% paſs away as quickly as was 
poſſible ; when the noblcr pleaſures of it were alrca- 
dy loſt or corrupted by a wretched fear of death * 
The intenſe ſelſiſhneſs and meanneſs which accom- 
panies this fear, mult reduce us to a low ebb of en- 
joyment, and in a manner bring to nothing that mail 


* Perſ, Sat. 3. 
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ſum of ſatisfactory ſenſations, by which we vulgarly Sect. 2. 
rate the happineſs of our private condition and for 


tune, 

Bur ſee ! A lovely form advances to our aſſiſt- 
ance, introduc'd by the prime Mu/e, the beauteous 
CALL1OPE ! She ſhews us what real beauty is, and 
what thoſe numbers are, which make life perfect, 
and beſtow the chief enjoyment, She ſets virtue be- 
fore our eyes, and teaches us how to rate /i/e, from 
the experience of the molt heroick ſpirits. She brings 
her filters C1.10 and URANIA to ſupport her. From 
the former ſhe borrows whatever is memorable in 
hittory, and antient time, to confront the tragick 
ſpecter, and ſhew the ſix d contempt which the hap- 
pieſt and freeſt nations, as well as ſingle heroes, and 
private men worthy of any note, have ever expreſs'd 
for that impoſtreſs. From the latter ſhe borrows 
what is ſublimeſt in philoſophy, to explain the laws 
of nature, the order of the univerſe, and repreſent to 
us the juſtice of accompanying this amiable admint- 
ſtration. She ſhews us, that by this juſt compliance 
we are made happieſt: and that the mcaſure of a 
happy life is not from the fewer or more fums we 
behold, the fewer or more breaths we draw, or 
meals we repeat; but from the having once liv'd 
well, ated our part handſomly, and made our exit 
chearfully, and as became us. 

THvs we retain on virtue's ſide the nobleſt party 
of the Muſes, Whatever is auguſt among thoſe 
hlters, appears readily in our behalf. Nor are the 
more jocund ladys wanting in their aſſiſtance, when 
they act in the perfection of their art, and inſpire 
ſome better genius's in . this kind of poetry. Such 
were the nobler /yricks, and thoſe of the latter, and 
more refin'd comedy of the antients. The Tua- 
LiA's, the PoLYHYMNIA's, the TERPSYCHORE'sS, 
the EUTERPE'S willingly join their parts; and being 
alike intereſted in the cauſe of ners, are with 
regret employ'd another way, in fayour of diſorder. 
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Inſtead of being made Syrens to ſerve the purpoſes of 
vice, they wou'd with more delight accompany their 
elder ſiſters, and add their graces and attractive 
charms to what is molt harmonious, muſe-like, and 
divine in human life. There 1s this difference on- 
ly between theſe and the more heroick dames ; that 
they can more caſily be perverted, and take the vi- 
cious form, For what perſon of any genius or ma- 
{terly command in the poetick art, cou'd think of 
bringing the eic or tragick Muſe to act the pandar, 
or be ſubſervient to effeminacy and cowardice ? Tis 
not againſt death, hazards, or toils, that tragedy and 
the heroick fable are pointed, *Tis not mere li/z 
Which is here exalted, or has its price enhanc'd. On 
the contrary, its calamitys are expos'd : the diſor- 
ders of the paſſions ſet to view : fortitude recom- 
mended : honour advanc'd : the contempt of death 
plac'd as the peculiar note of every generous and hap- 
py ſoul ; and the tenacious love of life, as the tru- 
eſt character of an abject wretch. 


* U/que adeone mori miſerum eſt ? —— 


'T1s not to be imagin'd how eaſily we deal with 
the deluding apparitions and falſe ideas of happineſs 
and good; when this frightful peer of miſery and 
ill, is after this manner well laid, and by honelt ma- 
gick conjur'd down; ſo as not to give the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance to the other tempting forms. This is that 
occult ſcience, or ſort of counter-necromancy, which 
inſtead of ghaſtlineſs and horrour, inſpires only what 
is gentle and humane, and diſpels the impoſing phan- 
toms of every kind, He may paſs undoubtedly, 
for no mean conjurer, who can deal with ſpirits of 
this ſort, But hold! Let us try the experi- 
ment in due form, and draw the magick circle. Let 
us obſerve how the inferiour %. appear; when the 
bead: geblin is ſecurely laid 


* Virg. Eneid. lib, 12. 
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SEE! The 9 —— ISDOLENCE preſents her- Sect. 2. 
ſelf, in all the pomp of eaſe and lazy luxury, Se 


promiſes the ſweeteſt life, and invites us to her pil- 
low : injoins us to expoſe our-ſelves to no adventu- 
tous attempt; and forbids us any engagement which 
may bring us into action. Where, then, are the 
« pleaſures which Aubition promiſes, and Love at- 
« fords? How 1s the gay world enjoy'd? Or are 


« thoſe to be eſteem'd no pleaſures, which are loſt 


« by dulneſs and ination ? But indolence is 
« the highelt pleaſure. To live, and not to 
« feel! To feel no trouble, What 
« good then? Life it: ſelf. And is this 
« properly to live? Is ſlecping, 4½ ? Is this 
« what I ſhou'd ſtudy to prolong ? Here 
the fantaſtick tribe it- ſelf ſeems ſcandalizd. A ci- 
vil war begins. The major part of the capricious 
dames range themſelves on Keaſor's ſide, and de- 
clare againſt the languid SSA EN. Ambition bluſhes 


at the offer'd ſweet. Conceit and Vanity take ſu- 


perior airs, Even Luxury her-ſelf, in her polite and 
elegant humour, reproves the apoſtate- ſiſter, and 
marks her as an alien to true pleaſure « Away, 
«* thou drouſy Phantom! Haunt me no more. For 
% I have learn'd from better than thy ſiſterhood, 
that life and happineſs conſiſt in action and en- 
« ployment.” 

Bur here a buſy form ſollicits us; active, indu- 
ſtrious, watchful, and deſpiſing pains and labour, 
She wears the ſerious countenance of virtue, bur 
with features of anxiety and diſquiet. What is it 
ſhe mutters? What looks ſhe on, with ſuch admi- 
ration and aſtoniſhment ? Bags ! coffers! heaps 
of ſhining metal ! „ What ! for the ſervice 
« of Luxury? For her theſe preparations? Art 
% thou then her friend (grave Fancy!) is it for her 
* thou toil'ſt? No, but for proviſion againſt 
© want, But, Luxury apart ! tell me now, 
* haſt thou not already a competence? Tis 
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% good to be ſecure againſt the fear of ſtarving, 


« 1s there then no death beſide u; No other 
„ paſlage out of life? Are other doors ſecur'd, if 
« this be barr'd ? Say, AvARICE ! (thou emptieſt 
« of phantoms) is it not vile cowardice thou ſery'(t ? 
« What further have I then to do with thee (thou 
« doubly vile dependent!) when once I have dif. 
« miſs'd thy patroneſs, and deſpis'd her threats?“ 

Tuvs I contend with Fancy and * Opixtox; 
and ſcarch the mint and foundery of /mnaginatizn, 
For here the appetites and deſires are fabricated, 
Hence they derive their privilege and currency, If 
can ſtop the miſchief here, and prevent falſe coin- 
age; I am ſafe. e /dea! wait a while till! 
«© have examin'd thee, whence thou art, and to 
«© whom thou retain'ſt. Art thou of .141bition's 
train? Or doſt thou promiſe only pleaſure ? Say! 
« what am I to ſacrifice for thy ſake? What ho- 
% nour? What truth? What manhood ! —— 
1% What bribe is it thou bring'ſt along with thee ? 
« Deſcribe the flattering object; but without flatte- 
ry; plain, as the thing is; without addition, without 
« ſparing or reſerve. Is it wealth is it a 7. port? 
« a title? or a female ? Come not in a troop, (ye 
„ Fancys!) Bring not your objects crouding, to 
But let me examine your 
« avorth and weight diſtinctly. Think not to raite 
% accumulative happinefs. For if ſeparately, you 
contribute nothing; in conjunction, you can only 
« amuſe.“ 


WHILST I am thus penning a So/i/oquy in form, 
I can't forbear reflecting on my work, And when 
I view the manner of it with a familiar eye; I am 
readicr, 1 find, to make my-ſelf diverſion on this 
occaſion, than to ſuppoſe I am in good earneſt about 
a work of conſequence, « What! am 100 


* Vol. III. p. 135, 136, &c. 
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& be thus fantaſtical? Muſt 1 buſy my- ſelf with Sect. 2. 
« phantoms ? fight with apparitions and chimera's 5 \ 


« For certain: or the chimera's will be be- 
« fore-hand with me, and buſy themſelves ſo as to 
« pet the better of my underſtanding. What ! 
 W* Talk to my-ſelf like ſome 92adman, in different 
« perſons, and under different characters! 
« Undoubtedly : or twill be ſoon ſeen who is a real 
« madman, and changes charader in earneſt, with- 
„ out knowing how to help it.” 
TH1s indeed is but too certain; That as long as 
e Wrc cnjoy a mind ; as long as we have appetites and 
e., rhe farcys of all kinds will be hard at work; 
id whether we are in company, or alone, they 
) Wavlt range ſtill, and be active. They muſt hare 
; Wihcir field. The queſtion is, whether they ſhall 
| Whave it wholly to themſelves ; or whether they ſhall 
xcknowledg ſome controuler or manager. If none 
tis this, I fear, which leads to mmadne/. *Tis this, 
and nothing elſe, which can be call d madneſs or 4% 
of reaſon, For if Fancy be left judg of any thing, 
ſhe muſt be judg of all. Every-thing is right, if 
any-thing be ſo, becauſe I fancy it. «© The 
* houſe turns round. The proſpect turns. No, 
but my head turns indeed: I have a giddineſs ; 
ir W* that's all. Fancy wou'd perſuade me thus and 
{> W* thus : but I know better.” Tis by means 
1 W therefore of a controuler and corredor of fancy, that 
ly MW! am ſav'd from being mad. Otherwiſe, 'tis 2% 
houſe turns, when I am giddy, *Tis things which 
change (for ſo I mult ſuppoſe) when my pa/ion 


n, nerely, or temper changes. «© But I was out 
en ot order. I dreamt, Who tells me this? 
m“ Who beſides the Cox REC TRICE, by whoſe 


nis “ means I am in my wits, and without whom I am 

wt “ no longer -h? 

10 Every man indeed who is not abſolutely beſide 
himſelf, muſt of neceſſity hold his fancys under ſome 
kind of diſcipline and management. The /fridter 
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Part 3. this diſcipline is, the more the man is rational, and 


in his wits. 


The /oo/er it is, the more fantuſtical he 
muſt be, and the nearer to the madman's ſtate. 
This is a buſineſs which can never ſtand ſtill, 1 
muſt always be winner or loſer at the game. Fither 
I work upon my fancys) or they on . If I give 
quarter, they won't. There can be no truce, no 
ſuſpenſion of arms between us. The 972 or the ther 
malt be ſuperiour, and have the command. For if 
the fancys are left to themſelves, the government 
mult of courſe be theirs. And then, what difference 
between ſuch a {tate and madneſs ? 

THE queſtion therefore is the ſame here, as in a 


family, or hou/hold, when tis aſks d, Who rule; ? 


« or who is maſter ?” Learn by the voices, 
Obſerve who ſpeaks aloud, in a commanding tone: 
who talks, who queſtions; or who is talk'd with, 
and who queltion'd, For if the ſervants rake the 
former part ; they are the malters, and the govern- 
ment of the houſe will be found ſuch as naturally 
may be expected in theſe circumſtances, 

How ſtands it therefore, in my own ceconomy, 
my principal province and command ? How ſtand 
my fancys ? How deal they with me? Or do! 
take upon me rather to deal with Ve Do l talk, 
queſtion, arraign? Or am I talk'd with, arraign d, 
and contented to hear, without giving a reply? If 
I vote with Fancy, reſign my * opinion to her com- 
mand, and judg of happineſs and miſery as He judy- 
es; how am 1 my-felf 9 

He who in a plain imagines precipices at his feet, 
impending rocks over his head; fears buriting clouds 
in a clear ſky ; cries Fire ! deluge ! earthquare, or 
thunder! when all is quiet: does he not rave? But 
one whoſe eyes ſeemingly ſtrike fire, by a blow]; one 
whoſe head is piddy from the motion of a thip, afrer 
having been newly ſet aſhore; or one who from a di 
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kmper in his ear hears thundering noiſes ; can rea- Sect. 2. | 
lily redreſs theſe ſeveral apprehenſions, and is by \ (| 
this means ſav'd from madneſs. 
A DISTEMPER in my eye may make me ſee the 
trangeſt kind of figures : and when cataracts and o- 
ther impuritys are gathering in that organ; flys, in- 
ſects, and other various forms, ſeem playing in the 
ur before me. But let my ſenſes err ever ſo widely; 
[am not on this account ede my-ſelf : nor am I 
out of my own poſſeſſion, whillt there is a perſon lett 
within z who has power to diſpute the appearances, 
and redreſs the imagination. 
I am accoſtcd by ideas and ſtriking apprehen/rons: 
but I take nothing on their report, I hear their ſto- 
ry, and return em anſwer, as they deſerve, Fax v 
and I are not all one. The diſagreement makes me 
my a When, on the contrary, I have no de- | 
bite with her, no controverſy, but take for happineſs | 
and niſery, for good and ill, whatever ſhe preſents 
as ſuch 3 I mult then join voices with her, and cry 
Precipice! Fire! CERBERUS! Elyzium ! 


% Sandy deſarts : flowery fields ! 
bf « Seas of milk, and ſhips of amber!“ 1 


" A GREcC1ANn Prince who had the ſame madneſs 
1 WS ALEXANDER, and was deeply ſtruck with the 
of conquering worlds, was ingeniouſly ſhewn 
the method of expoſtulating with his Lady-govern- | 
neſs; when by a difcreet friend, and at an eaſy 
hour, he was aſk'd little by little concerning his de- 
4 hzn, and the fnal purpoſe, and promis'd good which 
is MW tbe flattering dame propos'd to him. The ſtory is 
or ſufficiently noted. All the artifice employ'd againſt 
t che Prince was a well-manag'd interrogatory of what lit 
no ext? Lady-Fancy was not aware of the deſign 
er upon her; but let her-ſelf be worm'd out, by de- [ 
1; MW gies. At farſt, ſhe ſaid the Prince's deſign was on- 

ly upon a tract of land, which ſtood out like a pro- if 
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Part 3. montory before him, and ſeem'd to eclipſe his glory, 
A fair rich iſland, which was cloſe by, preſented it- or 


ſelf next, and as it were naturally invited conquelt, ou 
The oppoſite coaſt came next in view. Then the de 
continent on each fide the larger ſea. And then m. 
(what was eaſieſt of all, and wou'd follow of courſe) it 
the dominion both of ſea and land. « And be 


„ What next? replicd the friend. What ſhall veW =: 
& do, when we are become thus happy, and hate nc 
& obtain'd our higheſt wiſh ? Why then, wel! we 
« ſit down peaccably, and be good company over a A: 
© bottle. Alas, Sir! What hinders us from do- 2 
1% ing the ſame, where we now are? Will our hu- pr 
% mour, or our wine grow better? Shall we beW ap 
* more ſecure, or at heart's eaſe ? What you may th 


« poſlibly loſe by theſe attempts, is eaſy to conceive, W pr: 
“ But which way you will be a gainer, your ov 
c fancy (you ſee) cannot ſo much as ſuggeſt,” WM 24: 


Fancy in the mean while carry'd her point: for | co! 
| ſhe was abſolute over the monarch ; and had been tic 
. too little talk'd to by her-/elf, to bear being reprovil ga 
in company. The Prince grew ſullen; turn'd the mi 
diſcourſe; abhor'd the profanation offer*d to his ſo- the 
vcreign-empreſs ; deliver'd up his thoughts to her a» W po 
| gain with deep devotion, and fell to conquering with be 
all his might, The ſound of victory rung in his he 
cars. Laurels and crowns play'd before his eyes. M aa: 
What was this beſide giddineſt and dream! 

| Appearances uncorrected? * Worlds dancing? MW # 
„ phantoms playing? 


« Seas of milk !. and ſhips of amber !” 


Tis eaſy to bring the Hero's caſe home to our- 
ſclves; and ſee, in. the ordinary circumſtances of 
life, how Love, Ambition, and the gayer tribe of 
| Fancys (as well as the gloomy and dark Spedters of 
| another fort) prevail over our mind, Tis ealy to 
obſerve how they work on us, when we refuſe tobe 
before-hand with em, and beſtow repeated leſſons 
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on the encroaching /orcereſſesr. On this it is, that Se, 2. 

our offer'd anvicr, and method of soLIiLogquy Ly 

depends. And whether this be of any uſe towards 

making us either wiſer, or happier; 1 am conſident, 

it muſt help to make us avi7/izr and pol/ter, It mult, 

beyond any other ſcience, teach us the turns of Ju- 

mour and pajjion, the variety of naue, the juſt— 

neſs of charaders, and TRUTH of things; which when | 

we rightly underſtand, we may naturally deſcribe. | 

And on this depends chiefly the fkill and art of a 

good writer, So that, if to write well be a juſt 

pretence to merit; 'tis plain, that avr/z?e7rs, who are 

apt to ſet no ſmall value on their art, mult confeſs 

there is ſomething valuable in this /c//-examining 

practice, and method of 7zward cs. 

As for the writer of theſe papers (as modern au= ix] 
thors are pleas'd modeſtly to ſtile themſelves) he is . 
contented, for his part, to take up with this prac- | 
tice, barely for his own proper benefit; without re— 
gard to the high function or capacity of a Tt 
may be allow'd him, in this particular, to imitate 
the belt genius and molt gentleman-like of Roman 
poets, And tho by an exceſs of dulneſs, it thou'd 1 
be his misfortune to learn nothing of this Poet's ait, | 
he is perſuaded he may learn ſomeching of his Lorre/7y 
and good humonr, 

& 
* —— Negue enim, cum lectulut, aut mt 
Porticut excepit, deſum wins “ Nedtins hoc et: 
e Hoc faciens, vivam melius : fic dulcis amicis 
te Occurram.” Hitec £60 MECUM 
Compreſſis agito labris. T I; 


*.: Hor. Sat. 4. lib. 1. + And again: 
Qi MECUM loquor haec, tacituſue recordar e. | 
Si tibi nulla fitim fineret copia lymphac, 
Narrares mediis : quod quanto plura parajtt, f 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes © | 
Sz © = v S--S:-0 | 
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SE CT. ut; 


E are now arriv'd to that part of our perform - 
ance, where it becomes us to caſt our cye 
back, on what has already paſs'd. The obſervers 
of method generally make this the place of recapityu- 
lation. Other artiſts have ſubſtituted the practice of 
APOLOGY, Or extenuation, For the anticipating 
manner of prefatory diſcourle, i is too well known, to 
work any ſurprizing effect in the author's behalf: 
PREFACE being become only another word to ſigni— 
fy excuſe, Belides that the author is generally the 
moſt {traiten'd in that preliminary part, which on o- 
ther accounts is too apt to grow voluminous, He 
therefore takes the advantage of his corz//ary or 
winding up and ends patherically, by endcavour- 
ing, in the ſofteſt manner, to reconcile his reader to 
thoſe faults which he chuſes rather to excuſe than to 
amend. 

GENERAL practice has made this a neceſſary part 
of elegance, hardly to be paſs'd over by any writer, 
'Tis the chief ſtratagem by which he engages in per- 
ſonal conference with his reader; and can talk im- 

moderately of himſelf, with all the ſceming modelty 
of one who is the furtheſt from any ſelfiſh views, or 
conceited thoughts of his own merit. There ap- 
pears ſuch a peculiar grace and ingenuity in the me- 
thod of confeſſing Janine, precipitancy, careleſneſs, 
or whatever other vices have been the occaſion of 
the author's deficiency; that it wou'd ſeem a pity, 
had the wort: it ſelf been brought to ſuch perfection 

as to have left no room for the penitent party to en- 
large on his own demerits, For from the multi- 


Non es avarus : ahi. quid? caetera jam ſimul iſto 
Cum witio ſugere 2 caret tibi pettus inani 
cinlitione? Caret mortis farmidine & ira? 


1d. Epiſt, 2. lib. 2. 
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plicity of theſe, he finds ſubjects to ingratiate him- Seck. 47 | 
ſelf with his reader; who doubtleſs is not a little Lv 


rais'd by this ſubmiſſion of a confeſing author; and 
is ready, on theſe terms, to give him ab/o/ution, and 
receive him into his good grace and favour, 

Ix the gallant world, indeed, we caſily find how 
far a humility of this kind prevails. They who hope 
to riſe by MERIT, are likelieſt to be diſappointed in 


their pretenſions. The confeſſing lover, who aſcribes 


all to the bounty of the fair-one, meets his reward 
the {ooner, for having ſtudy'd %% how to deſerve 


it. For MERIT is generally thought preſumptuous, 


and ſuppos'd to carry with it a certain aſſurance and 
eaſe, with which a mi/7reſs is not ſo well contented, 
The claim of well-deſerving ſeems to derogate from 
the pure grace and favour of the bene/at7rice; who 
then appears to her-ſelt moſt ſovercign in power, and 
libelieſt to be obey'd without reſerve, when ſhe be- 
{tows her bounty, where there is lcait title, or pre- 
tenſion, 

Tuvs a certain adoration of the ſex, which paſ- 
ſes in our age without the leaſt charge of profancnels, 
or idolatry, may, according to vulpar imagination, 

erve to juſtify theſe galante « tar, in the imitation 
of the real religious and devout. The method of 
* {cif-abaſement may perhaps be thought the pro- 
pereſt to make approaches to the ſacred ſhrines: and 
the intire reſignation of erit, in each caſe, may be 
eſteem'd the *only g ground of well-deſereing. But 
what we allow to 3 or to the fair, ſnou'd not, 
methinks, be made a precedent, in favour of 742 
world, Whatever deference is due to that body of 
men whom we call readers; we may be ſuppos'd to 
treat 'em with ſafhcient honour, if with thorow di- 
ligence, and pains, we endeavour to render our 
works perfect; and leave 'em to judg of the per- 
formance, as they are able, 


* Supra, pag. 26. 
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HowE VER difficult or deſperate it may appear in 


any artiſt to endeavour to bring perfection into his 


work; if he has not at leaſt the idea of PERFECTION 
to give him aim, he will be found very defective and 
mean in his performance. Tho his intention be to 
pleaſe the world, he muſt nevertheleſs be, in a man- 
ner, ave it ; and fix his eye upon that conſummate 
grace, that beauty of nature, and that perſectian of 
numbers, which the reſt of mankind, feeling only 
by the effect, whilſt ignorant of the cauſe, term the 
je-ne-ſgay-quoy, the unintelligible, or the I know not 
what; and ſuppoſe to be a kind of char, or in- 
chantment, of which the artiſt himſelf can give no 
account. 


BUT HERE, I find, I am tempted to do what 1 
have my-ſelf condemn'd. Hardly can I forbear mak- 
ing ſome apo/2gy for my frequent recourſe to the rulcs 
of common artiſts, to the maſters of exerciſe, to the 
academys of painters, ſtatuarys, and to the reſt of 
the tir7uo/c-tribe, But in this I am fo fully fatil- 
iy'd I have reaſon on my ſide, that let cuſtom be e- 
ver ſo ſtrong againſt me, I had rather repair to theſe 
inferiour ſchools, to ſcarch for TRUTH, and Na- 
TURE ; than to ſome other places, where higher 
arts and ſciences are profeſs'd. 

I aw perſuaded that to be a virtue (ſo far as be- 
fits a gentleman) is a higher ſtep towards the becom- 
ing aman of virtue and good ſenſe, than the being what 
in this age we call * a ſcholar, For even rude na- 


* It ſeems indeed ſomewhat improbable, that accord- 
ing to modern erudition, and as ſcience is now diſtribut— 
ed, our ingenious and noble youths ſhou'd obtain the full 
advantage of a juſt and liberal education, by uniting the 
ſebelar-part with that of the real gentleman and man of 
breeding. Academys for exerciſes, ſo uſeful to the pur 
blick, and eſſential in the formation of a gcnteel and li- 
beral character, are unfortunately neglected. Letters ate 
indecd baniſh'd, 1 know not where, in diſtant cloifters and 
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ture it · ſelf, in its primitive ſimplicity, is a better guide Sect. 3. 
to judgment, than improv'd ſophiſtry, and pedantick Ly 
learning, The faciunt, na, intelligends, ut nihil | 
intelligant, will ever be apply'd by men of diſcern- 
ment and free thought to ſuch logick, ſuch principles, 
ſuch forms and rudiments of knowledg, as are eſta— 
bliſh'd in certain ſchools of literature and ſcience, 


unprattis'd cells, as our Poet has it, confin'd to the com- 
merce and mean fellowſhip of bearded boys. The ſpright- 
ly arts and ſciences are ſever'd from philoſophy, which con— 
ſequently muſt grow droniſh, inſipid, pedantick, uſeleſs, 
and directly oppoſite to the real knowleg and practice of 
the world and mankind. Our youth accordingly ſeem to 
have their only chance between two widely different roads; | 
either that of pedantry and fe hel- learning, which lies a- | 
midſt the dregs and molt corrupt part of antient litera- 
ture; or that of the faſbionable illiterate world, which aims 
merely at the character of the fine gentleman, and takes up 
with the foppery of modern languages and foreign wit, 
The frightful aſpect of the former of theſe roads makes 
the journey appear deſperate and impracticable. Hence that 


: averſion ſo generally conceiv'd againſt a learn'd character, i 
: wrong turn'd, and hideouſly ſet out, under ſuch dificultys, | 
and in ſuch ſeeming labyrinths, and myſterious forms. As 
: ita Ho MER or a XENOPHON imperfectly learnt, in raw 
- years, might not afterwards, in a riper age, be ſtudy'd, as 
4 well in a capital city and amidſt the world, as at a college, 
fs or country-town. Or as if a PLUTARCH, a TULLY, or 
a HORACE cou'd not accompany a young man in his tra- 
1. vels, at a court, or (if occaſion were) even in a camp! The i 
1 caſe is not without precedent. Leiſure is found ſufficient 11 
" for other reading of numerous modern tranſlations, and 
* worſe originals, of Italian or French authors, who are read f 
if merely for amuſement, The French indeed may boaſt of | 
Bi ſome legitimate authors of a juſt reliſh, correct, and without tf 
1 any mixture of the affected or ſpurious kinds; the fa!ſe ten- I 
7 der, or the falſe /eblime ; the conceited jingle, or the ridi- | 
7 culous point. They are ſuch genius's as have been form'd 


upon the natural model of the antients, and willingly own 
1 
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The caſe is ſufficiently underſtood even by thoſe who 


are unwilling to confeſs the truth of it. Effects be- 


tray their cauſes, And the known turn and figure of 


thoſe underſtandings, which ſprout from nurſerys of 


this kind, give a plain idea of what is judg'd on this 
occaſion, *Tis no wonder, if after ſo wrong a 
ground of education, there appears to be ſuch need 
of redreſs, and amendment, from that excellent 
ſchool which we call the world. The mere amuſe. 
ments of geutlemen are found more improving than 
the profound reſcarches of pedants, And in the 
management of our youth, we are forc'd to have re- 
courſe to the former; as an antidote againſt the ge- 
nius peculiar to the latter. If the ſormali/?s of this 
ſort were erected into patentces, with a ſole com- 
miſſion of authorſhip; we ſhou'd undoubtedly ſce 
ſuch writing in our days, as wou'd either wholly 
wean us from all books in general, or at lealt from 
all fuch as were the product of our own nation, un- 
der ſuch a ſubordinate and conforming government, 
HowEvVeER this may prove, there can be no kind 

of writing which relates to men and manners, where 
it is not neceflary for the author “ to underſtand Vo- 
etical and moral TRUTH, the beauty of ſentiments, 
the ſublime of characters; and carry in his eye the 
model or exemplar of that atural grace, which 
gives to every action its attractive charm, If he has 
naturally no eye, or ear, for theſe interiour num— 

bers ; tis not likely he ſhou'd be able to judg bet- 

ter of that exteriour proportion and ſymmetry of com- 

poſition, which conſtitutes à legitimate piece. 


their debt to thoſe great maſters. But for the reſt, who 
draw from another fountain, as the Italian authors in par— 
ticular ; they may be reckon'd no better than the corrup- 
ters of true learning and erudition; and can indeed be re- 
lith'd by thoſe alone, whoſe education has unfortunatc!y 
deny'd 'em the familiarity of the noble antients, and the 
practice of a better and more natural affe. See above, 
2. 193, &c, and VOL, II. P. 121, 123. * Sup. p. 141 
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Cov'p we once convince our ſelves of what is in Sect. 3. 
it-ſelf ſo evident; * «+ That in the very nature of LY 


« things there mult of neceſhty be the foundation of 
« a right and wrong TASTE, as well in reſpect of 
„ inward characters and features, as of outward per- 
« ſon, behaviour, and action;“ we ſhou'd be far 
more aſham'd of ignorance and wrong judgment in 
the former, than in the latter of theſe ſubjects. Even 
in the arts, which are mere imitations of that out- 
ward grace and beauty, we not only confeſs a taſte ; 
but make it a part of refined breeding, to diſcover, 
amid(t the many falſe manners and ill (tiles, the true 
and natural one, which repreſents the real beauty 
and + VExus of the kind. Tis the like 1ral 
GRACE, and Venus, which diſcovering it-ſelf in 
the turns of charadter, and the varicty of human 
offeaion, is copy'd by the writing artiſt. If he 
knows not this VENnus, theſe Graces, nor was e— 
ver {track with the veauty, the decorum of this in- 
ward kind, he can neither paint advantageouſly af- 
ter the life, nor in a feign d ſubject, where he has 
full ſcope. For Þ never can he, on theſe terms, re- 
preſent merit and virtue, or mark deformity and 
tlemiſh. Never can he with juſtice and true pro- 
portion aſſigu the boundarys of either þart, or ſe— 
parate the diſtant character. The ſchemes muſt 
be defective, and the draughts confus'd, where % 
ſtandard is weakly eſtablith'd, and he meaſure out 
of uſe. Such a deſigner, who has ſo little feeling 
of theſe proportions, ſo little conſciouſneſs of this 
excellence, or theſe perfections, will never be found 
able to deſcribe a perfect charader, or, what is more 
according to art ||, ** expreſs the effect and force of 
« this per/ectz472, from the reſult of various and mixt 
© characters of lite.” And thus the ſenſe of inward 


Vor. H. p-113; 133, Ke. 

+ Supra, p. 93, &c. and Vol. III. f. 125, 6, 7, 8. 
in the notes. Supra, p. 241. 

j VoL. III. 2. 177, 8, 9. in the notes. 
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Part 3. numbers, the knowledg and practice of the ſocial 
virtue, and the familiarity and favour of the mgral 


GRACES, are eſſential to the character of a deſerv. 
ing artiſt, and juſt favourite of the MUusEs, Thus 
are the arts and virtues mutually friends: and thus 
the ſcience of virtuo/5's, and that of virtue itſelf, be- 
come, in a manner, one and the ſame. 

OxE who aſpires to the character of a man of 
breeding and politeneſs, is careful to form his judg- 
ment of arts and ſciences upon right models of per- 
fedtion, If he travels to Rome, he inquires which 
are the trueſt pieces of architecture, the beſt remains 
of ſtatues, the belt paintings of a RAPHAEL, or a 
CARACHE, However antiquated, rough, or diſmal 
they may appear to him, at fir{t fight ; he reſolves to 
view 'em over and over, till he has brought him- 
ſelf to reliſh 'em, and finds their hidden graces and 
perſeiticns, He takes particular care to turn his ez 
from every thing which is gaudy, Juſcious, and of 4 
falſe taſte, Nor is he leſs careful to turn his ear from 
every ſort of muſick, beſides that which is of the belt 
manner, and trueſt harmony. | 

'TWERE to be wiſh'd we had the ſame regard to 
a right TASTE in life and manners. What mortal 
being once convinc'd of a difference in inward cha- 
racter, and of a preference due to oe kind above 
another; wou'd not be concern'd to make e gwn 
the beſt? If civility and humanity be a TASTE ; 
if brutality, inſolence, riot, be in the ſame manner 
a TASTE; who, if he cou'd reflect, wou'd not chuſe 
to form himſelf on the amiable and agreeable, rather 
than the odious and perverſe model? Who wou'd 
not endeavour to /orce NATURE as well in this re- 
ſpect, as in what relates to a 7a/te or judgment in o- 
ther arts and ſciences? For in each place the /orce 
on NATURE is us'd only for its redreſs, If a natu- 
ral 925d TASTE be not already form'd in us; way 
ſhou'd not we endeavour to form it, and become 
natural? 

* I LIKE! I fancy! I admire! How? 
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By accident: or as I pleaſe, No. But I learn Se. 3. | 
to fancy, to admire, 79 pleaſe, as the ſubjects LW 

themſelves are deſerving, and can bear me out, 
Otherwiſe, I like at this hour, but diſlike the next. 
| ſhall be weary of my purſuit, and, upon expert- 
ence, find little “ pleaſure in the main, if my 
choice and judgment in it be from no other rule 
than that ſingle one, Hecanſe I pleaſe, Groteſque 
and monſtrous ſigures often þ/euſo, Cruel ſpectacles, 
and barbaritys are alſo found to pen, and, in 
lome tempers, to picale bexond all other fub;ofs, 
Put is this pleaſure 2/7, And ſhall I follow it, 
if it preſents ? Not ſtrive with it, or endeavour to 
prevent its growth or prevwency in my temper ? 
— How ſtands the caſe in a more ſoft aud natter- 
ing kind of pleaſure? — Ffteninacy 1 leaſes me. 
The Indian figures, the Fapan- work, the Tnamel 
ſtrikes my eye. The luſcious coluurs and gloſſy 


paint gain upon my fancy. A French or Flemiſh 
2 itile is highly liked by me, at firſt fight; and I 
m © purſue my liking. But what enſues ? — Do I not 
for ever forfeit my good reliſh? How 1s it poſuble 
« 1 ſhou'd thus come to taſte the beautys of an Ja- 
o lian maſter, or of a hand happily ſorm'd on na- 
dure and the antients ? Tis not by wantonneſs and 
„humour that 1 ſhall attain my end, and arrive at 
I the enjoyment I propoſe, The art itſelf is 4 ſe- 
4 * Supra, p. 208. and Vo L. II. p. 148, &c. 
80 + Thus PLIN X, ſpeaking with a maſterly judgment of 
2 the dignity of the then declining art of painting (de dig uitate 
oy artis morientis) (hews it to be not only ſevere in reſpect of | 
| the diſcipline, (tile, deſign, but of the characters and lives | 
ab of the noble maſters: not only in the effect, but even in 
- the very materials of the art, the colours, ornaments, and | 
particular circumſtances belonging to the profeſſion. | 
* EUTFHRANORIS diſtipulus ANTIDOTUS, diligentior quam 
Eg mmmeroſigr, & in colorivus ſeverus.— Nic Ii comparatur, [ 


& aliguants praefertur Ar HEN ION Maronites, GLAUC10- 
is Coriuthii dijcipulus, & auſteriur calore, & in avjleritale 
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Part 3. vere: the rule rigid. And if I expect the ky. 


* l/edg ſhou'd come to me by accident, or in play; 
*« I ſhall be groſly deluded, and prove my-ſelf, at 
ce beſt, a 7nock-wirtuoſo, or mere pedant of the kind,” 


jucundior, ut in pla pittara eruditio eluceat, & * * Oned nh 
in juventa obii ſet, nemo ei comparareiur. — PAUSIE & fl. 
us & diſcipulus ARISTOLAUS e /everiſſimis pit loribus fit. — 
Fuit & nu per gravis ac ſeverns pitire AMULIUS, F*# Pay. 
cis dict Boris fiegebat, id groge cum greuvitale, quod ſemper 
opatus, qramqauamin machiuis. One of the mortal ſymptoms 
upon which PINS * pronounces the ſure deach of this no- 
ble art, not long ſurvivor to him, was what belonz'd in 
common to ail the other periſhing arts after the fall of li. 
berty; I men the /zxury of the Ron Ax court, and the 
change of ta/ie and waniers naturally conſequent to ſuch a 
change of government and dominion. I his excelient, 
learned, and polite critick repreſents to us the falſe taſte 
ſpringing from the court it-ſelf, and from that opulence, 
ſplendour, and affectation of magnificence and expence 
proper to the place. Thus in the ſtatuary and archircc- 
ture then in vogue, nothing cou'd be admir'd beſide what 
was coſtly in the mere matter or ſubltance of the wok, 
Precious rock, rich metal, glittering ſtones, and other lu- 
ſcious ware, poiſonous to art, came every day more into 
requeſt, and were impos'd, as neceſſary materials, on the 
beit maſters. Tuas in favour of theſe court-beautys and 
gaudy appearances, that all good drawing, juſt deſig, and 
truth of work began to be deſpis d. Care was taken to 
procure from diſtant parts, the moſt gorgeous ſplendid co 
lours, of the molt coſtly growth or compoſition : not {uch 


as had been us'd by APELLEs and the great maſters, who 
were juſtly ſevere, loyal, and faithful to their art, Th: 
newer colouring our critick call the florid kind, The mate: 


rials were too rich to be furniſh'd by the painter, but vee 
beſpoke, or furniſh'd at the coſt of the perſon who employ'd 
him; (ques Dominus pingenti pracſtat.) The other he calls 
the auſtere kind, And thus (ſays he) “ Rerum, non Quins 
% pretus excubatur: The coſt, and not the life, and art, 15 
« ſtudy'd.” He ſhews, on the contrary, what care AIT 
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HERE therefore we have once again exhibited Se. 3. 
wr moral {cience, in the ſame method and manner LW 
f $0LILOQUY as above. To this correction of 
mr and formation of à taſte, our reading, if it 
be of the right ſort, muſt principally contribute, 
Whatever company we keep; or however polite and 
neeable their characters may be, with whom we 
inverſe, or correſpond : if the authors we read are 
another kind, we ſhall find our palat ſtrangely 
um'd their way. We are the unhappier in this re- 
xd, for being /cholars ; if our ſtudys be ill choſen, 
or can I, for this reaſon, think it proper to call a 
nan wel/-read who reads many authors : ſince he 
uſt of neceſſity have more ill models, than good; 
'be Wed be more ſtuff d with bombaſt, ill fancy, and wry 
cl: 2 Whought ; than fill'd with ſolid ſenſe, and juſt imagi- 
ent, Nation. 
66e zur notwithſtanding this hazard of our e, from 
-nce, WW multiplicity of reading; we are not, it ſeems, the 
ence Walt {crupulous in our choice of ſubject. We read 
ircc- Whatever comes next us. What was firit put into 
vat Wir hand, when we were young, ſerves us after- 
v01k, {Wards for ſerious ſtudy, and wiſe refearch, when we 
er lu· Ne old, We are many of us, indeed, ſo grave as to 

into Wontioue this exerciſe of youth thro our remaining 

e, The exerciſing- authors of this kind have been 
ove * deſcrib'd, in the beginning of this treatiſe, 
he manner of exerciſe is call'd Meditatizr, and is 
a ſort ſo ſolemn and profound, that we dare not fo 


n tle 
s and 


| and 
, is 


en to 
id co- 
t ſuch s took to ſubdue the forid colours, by a darkening var- 
lh; ut eadem res (ſays he) nimis floridis coloribus auſterita- 
; occulte daret. And he ſays juſt before, of ſome of the 
eſt pieces of APELLES, That they were wrought in 
ſour colours only.“ So great and venerable was Stu- 
1p!0y'4{Wicity held among the antients, and ſo certain was the 
e calls Dia of all true elegance in life or art, where this miſtreſs 
2 ann s once quitted or contemn'd! See PLixvy, I. 35. See 
art, 15 9, above, p. 97. in the notes; and p. 150. 

Arz Page 112, 113, &c. 
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much as thorowly examine the ſubject, on which wer 
This is a fort of 7a/k-reading, 
in which a TASTE is not permitted. How little {9. 
ever we take of this diet; *tis ſufficient to give fo! 
exerciſe to our grave humour, and allay tlie appetire 
towards further reſearch and ſolid contemplation, 
The reit is holiday, diverſion, play, and fancy. We 
reject all rule: as thinking it an injury to our diver- 


ſions, to have regard to 7ruth or nature: without 


which, however, nothing can be truly agreeable, or 
entertaining; much leſs inſtructive, or improving. 
Thro a certain “ ſurfeit taken in a wrong kind of . 
ri9us reading, we apply our-ſelves, with full content, 
to the molt ridiculous, The more remote our pat- 
tern 15 from any thing moral or profitable ; the more 
freedom and ſatisfaction we find in it, We care not 
how Gothia or barbarous our models are; what ill— 
delign'd or monſtrous figures we view; or what falſe 
proportions we trace, or ſee deſcrib'd in hiſtory, ro- 
mance, or fiction, And thus our eye and ear is loſt, 
Our reliſh or tate mult of neceſſity grow barbarous, 
whillt barbarian cultoms, ſavage manners, {nia 
wars, and wonders of the terra inc:2nita, employ 
our leiſure hours, and are the chief matcrials to ftur- 
niſh out a library. 

THESE are in our preſent days, what b99&s of cli 
ralry were, in thoſe of our forefathers. I know 
not what /aith our valiant anceſtors may have had 
in the ſtorys of their giauts, their dragons, and 
St. GrorRGE's, But for our /{//h indeed, as well 
as our ta/?e, in this other way of reading; I mult 
confeſs 1 can't conſider it, without aſtoniſhment, 

IT muſt certainly be ſomething elſe than 7:credu- 
lity, which faſhions the taſte and judgment of many 
gentlemen, whom we hear cenſur'd as Atheiſis, for 
attempting to philoſophize after a newer manner than 
any known of late. For my own part, I have ev 
thought this ſort of men to be in general more crc: 


* Supra, pag. 49, 50. 
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dulous, tho after another manner, than the mere Sect. 3. | 


vulgar, Beſides what I have obſerv'd in convetſati- LAN 


on with the men of this character, I can produce 
many anathematiz'd authors, who if they want a 
true //raeliti/h faith, can make amends by a Chine/e 
or Indian one. If they are ſhort in Syria, or the 
Pale/line; they have their full meaſure in America, 
or Japan. Hiſtorys of Incas or Iroquois, written 
by fryers and miſſionarys, pirates and renegades, ſea— 
captains and truſty travellers, paſs for authentick re- 
cords, and are canonical, with the virtuo/o's of this 
fort. Tho Chri/tian miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy 
'tm; they dwell with the higheit contentment on 
the prodigys of Mooriſh and Pagan countrys. They 
have far more pleaſure in hearing the monſtrous ac- 
counts of monſtrous men, and manners ; than the 
politeſt and beſt narrations of the affairs, the. povern- 
ments, and lives of the wiſeſt and moſt polith'd 
people. 

'Trs the ſame taſte which makes us prefer a Tur- 
ki/h hiſtory to a Grecian, or a Roman; an ARIOSTO 
toaVirGIL; and a romance or novel, to an Jiad. 
We have no regard to the character or genius of our 
auth;zr : nor are ſo far curious, as to obſerve how 
able he is in the judgment of act, or how ingeni- 
ous in the texture of his Her. For fads unably re- 
lated, tho with the greateſt ſincerity, and good 
faith, may prove the worſt ſort of deceit : and mere 
her, judiciouſly compos'd, can teach us the * truth 
of things, beyond any other manner. But to amuſe 
our-ſelves with ſuch authors as neither know how 
to lye, nor tell truth, diſcovers a TASTE, wich 
methinks one ſhou'd not be apt to ervy. Yet ia 
enchanted we are with the travelling memoirs of any 


* The greateſt of Criticks ſays of the greateſt Poet, 
when he extols him to the higheſt, © That above all others 
* he underſtood how To LYE : Aci 5 ueanira Ownpos 
rug dnavg eudh A wg ddr.” Ariſt. de Poct, cap. 24+ 
— See Vol. III. p. 177. in the notes. 

Vor. I. X 
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Part 3. caſual adventurer; that be his character, or genius, 


WY what it will, we have no ſooner turn'd over a page 


or two, than we begin to intereſt our-ſelves highly 
in his affairs. No {ooner has he taken ſhipping at 
the mouth of the Thames, or ſent his baggage before 
him to Graveſend, or Buoy in the More, than trait 
our attention is earneſtly taken up. If in order to his 
more diſtant travels, he takes ſome part of Evrors 
in his way; we can with patience hear of inns and 
ordinarys, paſſage-boats and ferrys, foul and fair 
weather; with all the particulars of the author's 
diet, habit of body, his perſonal dangers and miſ- 
chances, on land, and ſea. And thus, full of deſire 
and hope, we accompany him, till he enters on his 
great ſcene of action, and begins by the deſcription 
of ſome enormous fiſh, or beaſt, From monltrous 
brutes he proceeds to yet more monfirous men. For 
in this race of authors, e is ever compleatelt, and 
of the ſirſt rank, who is able to ſpeak of things the 
molt #w-natural and monſtrous, 
THis humour our * old tragick Poet ſeems to 
have diſcover d. He hit our ta//e in giving us a 
MG: riſh hero, full fraught with prodigy : a wondrous 
feory-teiler! But for the attentive part, the Poet 
choſe to give it to woman-kind, What paſſionate 
reader of travels, or ſtudent in the prodigious ſei- 
ences, can refuſe to pity that fair lady, who fell in 
love with the wiraculzus Mook? cipecially confi— 
dering with what ſutable grace ſuch a lover cou'd re- 
late the moſt monſtrous adventures, and ſatisfy tie 
woldripg appetite with the moſt wondrous tales; 
wherein (ſays the hero- traveller) 
Of antars vaſte, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hint to ſpeak : 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat! 
The Anthropophagic ! and nen whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. Theſe to hear 
IWou'd DespimoNA ſeriouſly incline, 
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SERIOUSLY, 
wou'd think, to win a tender fair-one. 
the Poet ſufficiently condemns her fancy; and makes 
her (poor Lady!) pay dearly for it, in the end. But 
why, amongſt his Cre names, he ſhou'd have 
choſen one which denoted the Lady ſuper /Piticm,, I 
can't imagine: unleſs, as poets are ſometimes pro- 
phets too, he ſhou'd figuratively, under this dark 
tyþe have repreſented to us, that about an hundred 
years after his time, the fair ſex of this iſland ſhiou'd, 
by other monſtrous tales, be ſo ſeduc'd, as to turn 
their favour chiefly on the perſons of the tale-t2//ers ; 
and change their natural inclination for fair, candid, 
and courtcoas knights, into a paſſion for a myſterious 
race of _ enchanters: ſuch as of old were ſaid to 
creep into | 2 , and lead cuptive filly women. 

'T1s certain there is a a very great affinity between 
the paiton of /uper/?iti572, an d that of Zales. The 
love of {trange narrations, and the ardent appetite 
towards unnatural objects, has a near alliance with 
the like appetite towards the /e per natural kind, 
ſuch as are call'd prodizizus, and / dire omen, For 
ſo the mind forebodes, on every {ach unuſual ſight or 
hearing. Fate, deſtiny, or the anger of heaven, ſeems 
denoted, and as it were delineated, by the monſtrous 
birth, the horrid fact, or dire event, For this rea- 
ſon the very perſons of fuch relaters or tale-tellers, 
with a ſmall help of diſmal habit, ſutable countenance 
and tone, become ſacred and tremendous in the eyes 
of mortals, who are thus addicted from their youth. 
The tender virgins, loſing their natural ſoftne ſs, aſ- 
ſume this tragick patlion, of which they are 'vghly 
luſceptible, eſpecially when a ſutable kind of elo- 
quence and action attends the character of the 
narrator. A thouſand De sDEMONA'S are then rea- 
dy to preſent themſelves, and wou'd frankly 17 25 
tithers, relations, count trymen, and country it-ſelf, 
follow the fortuncs of a here of the black tribe. 

Bor whatever monſtrous zeal, or ſuperſtitious paſ- 
hon, the poet might foretel, either in the gentlemen, 

& 3 


'twas a woful tale! unfit, one Sect. 2. 
Tis true, WSN | 
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Part 3. ladys, or common people, of an after age; 'tis cer- 7 
WV tain that as to books, the ſame Mcori/h fancy, in . 
F its plain and literal ſenſe, prevails ſtrongly at this 4 
j preſent time, Monſters and monſter- lands were nc- mn 
j ver mor? in requeſt : and we may often fee a philo- 6 
4! ſopher, or a wit, run a tale-gathering in thoſe idle de- 4 
| ſarts,asfamiliarly as the ſillieſt woman, or mereſt boy. R 
ONE WOU'D imagine that “ our p4ilo/2þphical g 
writers, who pretend totreat of morals, ſhou'd far out- 
do mere poets, in recommending virtue, and repreſent— 1 
ts 
* Conſidering what has been ſo often ſaid on this ſub- 3 
ze of philoſophy, learning and the fi/tcr-arts, after that _ 
antient model which has ſince been ſo much corrupted ; « f 
it may not be amiſs perhaps to hear the confeſſion of one * 
of the greateſt and moſt learned of moderns, upon this > 
head. * Scilicet aſſenſuri iſti ſunt veteribus ſapientibus, YL ; 
* poeticam Ths (*kvoTaThNgs QrAooopias tival (uvvaor, ſeves « 4 
« riſſimae philoſophiae contubernalem eſſe ; quos videmus o- « 60 
„ mni cura morum poſthabita, quae vera philofophia eſt, Ea. 
in neſcio quibus argumentatiunculis, in nugis /ophz/ticis, 9 8 
*in puerilibus argutiolis, x, denique Fnac rioig The Jia- 3 
trug, quod ſua jam actate Euphrades Themiſtius con- 1 5 
«« querebatur, ſummam ſapientiam ponere ! Scilie:t facun- K 5 
* diae PRERSII virile robur, aut recondita illa ervditio cos 6 
capiet, quibus priſtinam barbariem mordicus retincre, & i ih 
in antiquitatis totius ignoratione verſari, potius vidctur 80 
eſſe ac melius, quam poſſeſſionem literarum, olim ſimili . _ 
* ſocordia extinctarum, memoria vero patrum magno Dei „ 40 
„ immortalis beneficio in lucem revocatarum ex alta ho- TY 
* minum oblivione, ſibi vindicare, & pro ſua quemque vi- « 
„ rili poſteris aſſerere! F**#**#* Seribit vero ARRIANUS, „ 17 
ſapientiſſimum ſenem illum EPIC ETUN, impietatis in 60 
Deum eos inſimulaſſe, qui in philoſophiae ſtudiis r*. 0, 
© Taſyearuany Syvawi, five Sermonis curam tanquam rem "ER 
levem aſpernarentur : quoniam quidem, aiebat vir divi- 11 
% nus, Rotting tre aviruny Tas αν T5 Ott yapiras dri. And \ 
1 fei. En germanum philoſophum! En vocem aute- WW. 1 
[+ wt N : abi ii phi li praeltan- 
{4 am! Nec minus memorabile Syneſii philoſophi pracitau 
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1 


ing what was Vir and amiable in human actions. Set. 2. 


One wou'd imagine, that if they turn'd their eye A 
towards remote countrys (of which they affect ſo 
much to ſpeak) they ſhould ſearch for that ſimplici— 


« tiſſimi vaticinium triſti exentu confirmatum, quod multo 
ante ab ipio eſt editum, cum rat ionem ſtudiorum ſimi- 
„liter pervert! ab acqualibus ſuis cerneret. Diſputans 
„enim contra cos qui ad ſanctiſñimae theologiae ſtudia in- 
fantiam & ſopl:ifticen pro ſolida eruditione affecrent, fa- 
„ tilicam hanc quaſi ſortem edidit. K. en,. inquit, 178 
vu e 1 PLUOETTE: EMTETLVTAC TUTY; dict pYaprvats 
Periculum eit ne hujzuſmodi homines in abyſium quam- 
dam ineptiarum delapſi penitus corrumpantur. Utinam 
„ defuiſſet huic oraculo fides. Sed profecto, depravationi 
illi, & hujus ſcientiarum reginae, & omnium aliarum, 
quae poſtea accidit, occaſionem quidem Go?thorum & 
Alanorum invaſiones pracbuciunt : at cauſa illius propi— 
« or ac vera eſt, ratio ſtudiorum perverſa, & in liberalibus 
diſciplinis prava inſtitutio, ac linguarum ſ:wul & univer- 
fe literaturae melioris ignoratio. * * * * * Atqui non in 
eum certe finem viri magni & praecepta & exempla vir- 
tutum memoriae commendata ad poſteros tranſmiſerunt, 
ut ad inanem aurium oblectat ionem, vel jactationem va- 
nam inutilis eruditionis, ea cognoſceremus: verum ut ſuis 
nos lucubrationibus excitarent ad effodienda & in actum 
producenda RRC TI HONESTIque ſemina; quae cum a 
natura accepiſſemus, vitiis tamen circumfufa, & tantum 
non obruta, ſic in noſtris animis, niſi cultura mclior ac- 
cedat, latent, quaſi in altum quendam ſcrobem penitus 
defoſſa. Hue ſpectant tot illa volumina quae de mora- 
li diſciplina philoſophi confecerunt. Tendit codem & 
Graecorum Latiuorumque poetarum pleraque manus; ſed 
itineribus diverſis. Quot funt enim poetarum genera 
(fant autem quamplurima) tot fere diverticula & viarum 

ambages eo ducentium.“ J. Caaſab. in pracfatione com- 

mentarii ad Perſ. See above, p. 129, 130, &c. and 140, 
141, 193. and 207, 202. and 224, &c. and 228, &c, 

And VoL. III. P. 44, 56, 57, &c. and 103, 163, 164, 

u the notes, 
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Part 3. ty of manners, and innocence of behaviour, which j 
has been often known among mere ſavages ; cer b 
they were corrupted by our commerce, and, by ſad 1 
i example, inſtructed in all kinds of treachery and in- a 
| humanity. Twou'd be of advantage to us, to hear f 
the cauſes of this ſtrange corruption in our: ſelves, 0 
| and be made conſider of our deviation from nature, 
| and from that juſt purity of manners which might be q 
| expected, eſpecially from a people ſo aſſiſted and en- b 
1 lighten'd by religion. For who wou'd not naturally ex- { 
| pect more juſtice, fidelity, temperance, and honeſty from t 
Chriſtians, than from Mahometans, or mere Pagan: ? k 
But ſo far are our modern moraliſts from condemn- 7 
ing any unnatural vices, or corrupt manners, whe- d 
ther in our own or foreign climates, that they wou'd n 
have vice it-ſelf appear as natural as vix ruf; h 
and from the worſt examples, wou'd repreſent to us, c 
** That all actions are raturally indifferent ; that V 
«© they have no note or character of good, or ill, i t 
« themſelves; but are diſtinguiſh'd by mere FAs Ri- ] 
„% ON, LAW, or arbitrary DECREE,” Wonderful T 
philoſophy ! rais'd from the dregs of an illiterate h 
mean kind, which was ever deſpis'd among the great b 
antients, and rejected by all men of action, or ſound v 
erudition; but, in theſe ages, imperfectly copy d tl 
from the original, and, with much diſadvantage, imi- at 
rated, and aſſum'd, in common, both by devout and 
indevout attempters in the moral kind. 0 
Suov'p a writer upon ict, addreſſing himſelf p 
to the ſtudents and lovers of the art, declare to em, te 
„That the meaſure or rule of HARMONY was ca- ſt 
« price or will, humour or faſhion :; "us not very ei 
likcly ſhe ſhou'd be heard with great attention, or ti 
treated with real gravity, For HARMONY is har- ce 


mony by nature, let men judg ever fo ridiculouſly of 2 
mulick. So is Hiumetry and proportion founded (till ce 


in nature, let mens fancy prove ever ſo barbarous, te 
or their faſhions ever ſo G'othich in their architecture, * 
ſculpture, or whatever other deſigning art, 'Tis the fl 


ſame caſe, where /i/e and MANNERS are concern d. tl 


\ 


, 
, 
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Virtue has the ſame fix'd ſtandard. The ſame num- Set. 3. 
r bers, harmony, and proportion will have place in LI 
4 MORALS ; and are. diſcoverable in the charaders and 


affedtions of mankind; in which are laid the juſt 
foundations of an art and ſcience, ſuperior to every 
other of human practice and comprehenſion, 

TH1s, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly neceſſary, that 
a writer ſhou'd comprehend. For things are ſtub- 
born, and will not be as we fancy 'em, or as the fa- 
ſhion varys, but as they ſtand in nature. Now whe- 
ther the writer be poet, philoſopher, or of whatever 
kind; he is in truth no other than à capi after x A- 
TURE, His /tile may be differently ſuted to the 
different times he lives in, or to the different hu- 
mour of his age or nation. His manner, his dreſs, 
his colouring may vary. But if his drawing be un- 
correct, or his dein contrary to nature; his piece 
will be found ridiculous, when he comes thorowly 
to be examin'd. For nature will not be mock'd. 
The prepoſſeſlion againſt her can never be very laſt- 
ing, Her decrees and in/tinds are powerful; and 
her ſentiments in- bred. She has a ſtrong party a- 
broad ; and as ſtrong a one within gur- ſelves: and 
when any flight is put upon her, the can ſoon turn 
the reproach, and make large repriſals on the ta/te 
and judgment of her antagoniſts. 

WHATEVER philoſopher, critick, or author 1s 
convinc'd of this prerogative of nature, will eaſily be 
perſuaded to apply himſelf to the great work of re- 
forming his TASTE 3 which he will have reaſon to 
ſuſpect, if he be not ſuch a one as has d:liber ately 
endeavour'd to frame it by the juſt faxdard of na- 
ture, Whether this be his caſe, he will eafily diſ- 
cover, by appealing to his memory. For cuſtam and 
faſhion are powerful ſeducers: and he muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have fought hard againſt theſe, to have at- 
tan d that juſtnels of taſte, which is requir'd in one 
who pretends 75 /o/l/ow nature, But if no ſuch con- 
flict can be call'd to mind; 'tis a certain token that 


the party has his 14/fe very little different from the 
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3. vulgar. And on this account he ſhou'd inſtantly be- 
take himſelf to the wholſom practice recommended 


in this treatiſe. He ſhou'd {et afoot the powerfulleſt 
facultys of his mind, and aſſemble the beſt forces of 
his wit and judgment, in order to make a formal de- 
ſcent on the territorys of the heart : reſolving to de- 
cline no combat, nor hearken to any terms, till he 
had pierc'd into its inmoſt provinces, and reach 'd the 
ſeat of empire. No treatys ſhou'd amuſe him ; no 
advantages lead him aſide. All other ſpeculations 
ſhou'd be ſuſpended, all other myſterys reſign'd; tl 


' this neceſſary campaign was made, and theſe inward 


conflicts learnt 3 by which he wou'd be able to gain 
at leaſt ſome tolerable inſight into el, and knows 
ledg of his own natural principles, 


IT MAY here perhaps be thought, that not- 
withſtanding the particular advice we have given, in 
relation to the forming of a TASTE in zatural cha- 
racers and manners; we are ſtill defective in our 
performance, whilſt we are filent on /upernatural 
caſes, and bring not into our conſideration the man- 
ners and characters deliver'd to us in holy art, But 
this objection will ſoon vaniſh, when we confider, 
that there can be no rules given by human wit, to 
that which was never humanly conceiv'd, but dzv4ic- 
ly dictated, and inſpir'd. 

Fox this reaſon, twou'd be in vain for any“ poet, 
or ingenious author, to form his characters, after 
the models of our ſacred penmen, And whatever 
certain criticks may have advanc'd concerning the 
ſtructure of a heroick poem of this kind; I will be 
bold to propheſy, that the ſucceſs will never be an- 


{werable to expectation, 


Ir maſt be own'd, that in our ſacred hiſtory we 
have both leaders, conquerors, founders of nations, 
deliverers, and patriots, who, even in a human 
ſcnſe, are no-way behind the chief of thoſe ſo much 


Vor. UI, P. 162, 163, 164. in the notes. 
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celebrated by the antients. There is nothing in the Sect. 3. 
ſtory of RN EAS, which is not equal'd or exceeded A 


by a Jos uuA ora Mosgs. But as illuſtrious as 
are the acts of theſe ſacred chiefs, twou'd be hard 
to copy them in juſt herozck, *Twou'd be hard to 
give to many of em that graceful air, which is ne- 
ceſſary to render em naturally pleaſing to mankind : 
according to the idea men are univerſally found to 
have of heroiſm, and genero/ity. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the pious endeavours which, 
as devout Chriſtians, we may have us'd in order to 
ſeparate our-ſelves from the intereſts of mere hea- 
thens and infidels ; notwithſtanding the true pains we 
may have taken, to arm our hearts in behalf of a 
choſen pegple, againlt their neighbouring nations, of a 
falle religion, and worlhip ; there will be {till found 
ſuch a partiality remaining in us, towards creatures 
of the ſame make and figure with our-ſelves, as will 
hinder us from viewing with ſatis faction the puniſh- 
ments inflicted by human hands on ſuch a en and 
idolaters. 

Is mere poetry, and the pieces of wit and litera- 
ture, there is a liberty of thought and eaſine ſs of hu- 
mour indulg'd to us, in which perhaps we are not 
ſo well able to contemplate the divine judgments, 
and fee clearly into the juſtice of thoſe 2vays, which 
are declar'd to be ſo far from our ways, and above 
our higheſt thoughts or underſtandings. In ſuch a 
ſituation of mind, we can hardly endure to fec hea- 
then treated as heathen ; and the faithful made the 
exccutioners of the divine wrath. There is a cer- 
tain perverſe humanity in us, which inwardiy reſiſts 
the divine commiſſion, tho ever ſo plainly reveal'd. 
The wit of the beſt poet is not ſufficient to reconcile 
us to the campaign of a Jos#va, or the retreat of 
a Moss, by the afliftance of an EGyeTIan gan. 
Nor will it be poſſible, by the Mues art, to make 
that royal hers appear amiable in human eyes, who 
found ſuch favour in the eye of heaven. Such are 
mere human hearts; that they can hardly ſind the 
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Part 3. leaſt ſympathy with that only one which had the 
character of being after the pattern of the AL MIG. 


TY- 8, 

"Ts apparent therefore that the manners, actions 
and characters of /acred writ, are in no- wiſe the pro- 
per ſubject of other authors than divine; themſelvcs. 
They are matters incomprehenſible in philoſophy : 
they are above the pitch of the mere human Van, 
the p/itician, or the moraliſt; and are tov ſacred 
to be ſubmitted to the poet's fancy, when inſpir'd by 
no other Hit than that of his profane miſtreiles, 
ihe MUSES. 

I $H0U'D be unwilling to examine rigorouſly the 
performance of our * great Poet, who ſung ſo pioul- 
ly the l ef man. The war in heaven, and vie 
cata/lriphe of that original pair from whom the ge- 
nerations of maakind were propagated, are matters 
ſo abſtruſcly reveal d, and with ſuch a reſemblance 
of mythology, that they can more ealily bear what 
figurative conſtruction or fantaſtick turn the poet may 
think fit to give 'em. But ſhou'd he venture far- 
ther, into the lives and characters of the patriarchs, 
the holy matrons, heroes and heroines of the choſen 
ſeeds, ſhou'd he employ the ſacred machine, the ex- 
hibitions and interventions of Divinity, according to 
boly writ, to iapport the action of his piece; he 
wou'd ſoon fiad the weakneſs of his pretended 9rth5- 
dc Musk, and prove how little thoſe divine pat- 
terns were capable of human imitation, or of being 
rais'd to any other majeſty, or ſublime, than that in 
which they originally appear. 

Tur theology, or THEOGONY, of the heatiens 
cou d admit of ſuch different turns and figurative ex- 
preſſions, as ſuted the fancy and judgment of each 


" philoſopher or poet. But the purity of our faith 


will admit of no ſuch variation. The Chri/tian u- 
oo; the birth, procedure, generation, and per- 
ſenal diſtinction of the DiviNITY, are myſterys on- 
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ly to be determin'd by the initiated, or orduin'd ; Sect, 3. 
«© Jo whom the ſtate has aſſign'd the guardianſhip and Loy 
- WW promulgation of the divine oracles. It becomes not 

thoſe who are un-inſpir'd from heaven, and un-com- 
3 W miſion'd from carth, to ſearch with curioſity into 
woc original of thoſe holy rites and records, by /aay 
. c/a51i/Þ'd. Shou'd we make ſuch an attempt; we 
: BW ſhou'd in probability find the leſs ſatisfaction, the fur- 
„ MW ther we preſum'd to carry our ſpeculations. Hay- 
d ing dar'd once to quit the authority and direction of 
% law, we thou'd caſily be ſubject to heterodoxy 
s, and errour, when we had no better warrant left us 

for the authority of our ſacred symBoLs, than the 
e integrity, candour, and diſintereſtedneſs of their 


i- Wl cpilers, and regifters., How great that candour 
e and diſintereſtedneſs may have been, we have no o- 
3 ther hiſtorys to inform us, than thoſe of their own | 
rs WW licenſing or compoſing. But buſy perſons, who of- 
ce WI ficiouſly ſearch into theſe records, are ready even 
it from hence to draw proofs very diſadvantageous to 
LY the fame and character of this /ucce//ior2 of men. And 
S perſons moderately read in theſe hiſtorys, arc apt to 
is, I judg no otherwiſe of the temper of antient councils, 
cn chan by that of later /j25ds and modern convecati- 
x-. 
to WHEN we add to this the melancholy conſidera- 
he tion of what diſturbances have been rais'd from the 
9 diſputes of this kind: what effuſion of blood, what 
t- devaſtation of provinces, what ſhock and ruin of em- 
ng pires have been occaſion'd by controverſys, founded 
in on the niceſt diſtinction of an article relating to theſe 
my/terys 5 "twill be judg'd vain in any poet, or po- 
11 lite author, to think of rendering himſelf agrecable, 
x or entertaining, whilſt he makes ſuch ſubjects as theſe 


ch to be his theme, 

| Bur tho the explanation of ſuch deep myſterys, 

E and religious dutys, be allotted as the pecaliar pro- 

vince of the ſacred order; "tis preſun''d, never- 

n- theleſs, that it may be lawſul for ocher au to 
retain their antient privilege of inſtructing maukind, 
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Part 3. in a way of pleaſure, and entertainment. Poets mag 
be allow'd their fiftions, and philo/ephers their ſy- 


ſtems. *Twou'd go hard with mankind, ſhou'd the 
patentees for religion be commiſhon'd for all inſtruc- 
tion and advice, relating to manners, or converſation, 
The ſtage may be allow'd to inſtru, as well as % 
pulpit. The way of wit and humour may be ſervice- 
able, as well as that of gravity and ſeriouſneſs : and 
the way of plain reaſon as well as that of exalted 
revelation. The main matter is to keep theſe pro- 


vinces diſtinct, and ſettle their juſt boundarys. And 
on this account it is that we have endeavour'd to re- 


preſent to modern authors the neceſſity of making 
this ſeparation juſtly, and in due form, 

'Twou'd be ſomewhat hard, methinks, if xt- 
LIG1ON, as by * lau eftabliſh'd, were not allow d 
the ſame privileges as HERALDRY, Tis agreed on 
all hands, that particular perſons may deen or 
paint, in their private capacity, after what manner 
they think fit: but they muſt 4/4252 only as the pu- 
blick dire&ts. Their /n or bear muſt be figur'd as 
the ſcience appoints.! and their /upporters and cr 
muſt be ſuch as their wiſe and gallant anceſtors have 
procur'd for em. No matter whmxhcr the ſhapes of 
theſe animals hold juſt proportion with nature. No 
matter tho different or contrary forms are join'd 1n 
one. That which is deny'd to painters, or poets, 
is permitted to HERALDS. MWaturaliſts may, in 


their ſeparate and diſtin& capacity, inquire, as they 


think fit, into the real exiſtence and natural truth of 
things: but they muſt by no means diſpute the au- 
thoriz d forms. Mermaid and griffins were the 
wonder of our forefathers; and, as ſuch, deliver d 
down to us by the authentick traditions and delinea- 
tions above mention'd. We ought not ſo much as 
to ciiticiſe the features or dimenſions of a Sarace!:'s 
face, brought by our conquering anceſtors from the 
holy wars; nor pretend to call in queſtion the figure 


* Vol. III. p. $1, 157, 229. 
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or ſize of a dragon, on which the hiſtory of our na- Sect. 3. | 
tional champion, and the eſtabliſhment of a high or- rw 


der, and dignity-of the realm depends. 
Bur as worſhipful as are the perſons of the illu— 
ſtrious heralds CLARENCIEUX, GARTER, and the 


* reſt of thoſe eminent ſuſtainers of Britiſh honour, 
e. and antiquity ; 'tis to be hop'd that in a more civi- 
4 © 1iz'd age, ſuch as the preſent we have the good for- 
dune to live in, they will not attempt to ſtrain their 
o. © privileges to the ſame height as formerly. Having 
ad been reduc'd by law, or ſettled practice, from the 
e- power they once enjoy'd, they will not, 'tis preſum'd, 
ng MY defiance of the magiſtrate and civil power, erect a- 
new their ſtages, and liſts, introduce the manner of 
. MW civi! combars, ſet us to tilt and turnament, and raiſe 
„gain thoſe defiances, and mortal frays, of which 
on their order were once the chick managers, and pro- 
or noters. 
ner ; 
pu- TO CONCLUDE : The only method which can 
as MY juſtly qualify us for this high privilege of giving Ap- 
reſt ue, is, in the ſirſt place, te receive it, our-ſelves, 
ave NVvith due ſubmiſſion; when the public has vouchſat'd 
of n give it us, by authority. And if in our private 
No Napacity, we can have reſolution enough to criticize 
| in Wour-ſelves, and call in queſtion our high imaginati- 
%, Ness, florid deſires, and ſpecious ſentiments, accord- 
in Ing to the manner of 8011L0qQuyY above preſcrib d; 
they Ne shall by the natural courſe of things, as we grow 
hof Noiſer, prove leſs conceited; and introduce into our 
au- character that modeſty, condeſcenſion, and juſt huma- 
the Ni which is eſſential to the ſucceſs of all friendly 
ord Naunſel and admonition, An honeſt home-pniLo- 
ca. {0PHyY mult teach us the wholeſome practice with- 
h os n our-ſelves. Polite reading, and converſe with 
2's Nrankind of the better ſort, will qualify us for what 
| the emans. 
gurc 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
Vor. I. * 
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BOOKS ſold by R. Urs, at his printing- 
office, foot of the Salt-mercat, Glaſgow. 


1. The Wiſdom of Solomon. And the Wiſdom of Je- 
ſus the ſon of Sirach, or Eccleſiaſticus. 


2. The Adventures of Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, 
in 24 books, Written by the archbiſhop of Cam- 


bray. A new tranſlation. Reviſed by Mr, Des Mai- 
zaux. Adorned with cuts, 


. Dialogues concerning Eloquence in general ; and par- 
ticularly that kind which is fit for the pulpit. By 
the late archbiſhop of Cambray. With his letter to 
the French academy concerning rhetoric, poetry, hi- 
ſtory, and a compariſon betwixt the antients and mo- 
derns. Tranſlated from the French, and illuſtrated 
with notes and quotations. By William Steven- 
ſon, D. D. rector of Morningthrop in Norfolk. 


4. A Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of God ; deduced 
from the knowlege of nature, and more particularly 
from that of man : ſuited to the moſt ſimple capa- 
cities. Tranſlated from the French of the archbi- 
ſhop of Cambray. A new edition, carefully corrected, 


$5. Letters upon divers ſubjects, concerning Religion and 
Metaphyſics. Written by the late archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray. Tranſlated from the Paris edition in 1718. 


6. Some thoughts concerning Education. The twelfth 
edication. 5 


7. A Letter concerning Toleration. A new edition. 


8. Some Thoughts concerning the Conduct of the Un- 
derſtanding. A new edition. 
The above three by John Locke, Eſq; 
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9. Offices of Devotion, ſuited to the principal Branches 
of Natural Religion. By James Foſter, D. D. 


10. The Travels of Cyrus. To which is added, a Dis- 
courſe upon the Theology and Mythology of the 
Pagans, By the Chevalier Ramſay. 


11. Cato Major: or, a Treatiſe on Old-Age, By 
M. Tullius Cicero. With explanatory notes from 
the Roman hiſtory, By the honourable James Lo- 
gan, Eſq; late preſident of the council of Philadel- 
phia. 


12. A Treatiſe on Virtue and Happineſs, By Thomas 
Nettleton, M. D. F. R. 8. 


13. Eſſays, or Counſels, civil and moral. By Francis 
Bacon, baron of Verulam, viſcount of St. Albans, 
and lord high chancellor of England. 


14. Eſſays on the principles of Morality and natural 
Religion. In two parts. By the honourable Heury 
Home of Kaims, Eſq; one of the ſenators of the col- 
lege of juſtice. 


15. A philoſophical Tnquiry concerning Human Liberty, 
The fourth edition corrected. 


16. Thoughts of Cicero, on the following ſubjects, viz, 
1. Religion. 2. Man. 3. Conſcience. 4. The Paſh- 
ons. 5. Wiſdom. 6. Probity. 7. Eloquence. 8. Friend- 
ſhip. 9. Old-Age, 10. Death. 11. Scipio's Dream. 
12. Miſcellaneous Thoughts, Firſt publiſhed in La- 
tin and French, by the Abbe d' Olivet; and now 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with the original Latin. 


17. The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, in fix books 
By Hugo Grotius. Corrected and illuſtrated with 
notes, by monſieur le Clerc. The fixth edition. 
Tranſlated into Engliſh, by John Clarke, D. P. 
dean of Sarum, 
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